Si^o^Vtone.  SVodk- fivxVe.  6^  E-.Wev/a^^     So.<*   U).  U-^oK     •♦'     N.  An-fcono.     ^KfU,/ /f^ty  / £ foy. 


.^^     V. 


SODTHEIW  PIUTE8 


The  San  Franoisoo  H^tkly  Bulletin. 
Hay  11.  1867,  giree  the  following  note 
in  diepatchea  fron  Los  Angeles,  darted 

Histy  4: 

*The  Pah»Utee  attacked  Butler's 
train,  loaded  with  oiining  naohineiy 
for  Pahranagat  last  week,  about  80 
Biles  northeast  of  Canp  Cad^,  near 
Kii^ton*s  Spring*,  on  the  Salt  Lake 
road.  The  Indians  succeeded  in 
driTiz^  off  35  sulee.  but  did  not 
capture  the  train.*— San  Francisco 
Weekly  Bulletin,  Bay  11,  1867. 


ABI2.0NA  PIUTB  (Canyon  Region) 


_/ 


Piute  \foman.  Ne»tah  HmiP.ahv^ 
woriced  by  0«H.M«  at  Gap  Trading  Post, 
Little  Colorado  Deeert,  Arizona,  Octo- 
ber 8  and  9,  1936. 

She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Hn-mah 
Pp-ikh  (or  Powljtah)  said  to  be  the 

oldest  Piute  .still  alive  on  the  Desert 
of  the  Little  Colorado*     His  nane  is 
so!ne\vhat  uncertain  as  he  was  also 
called  New-mo^vitch  and  res-Jienwaah^ahtch, 
White  people  call  him  Francis  Lee» 


TREATT  WITH  SOUTHEHM  PAH-UTE8,  1860 

Breret  Uajor  J.H.Carleton  in  a 
letter  to  the  ABeistant  Adjutant 
Greneralt  dated  Headquarters,  Caisp 
Cady  on  the  Hojave  Eiver,  Calif*  ^ 
July  2,  I860,  and  reporting  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Pah^-Ute  Indiana, 
writes  as  follows: 


*  Three  ^Pah^Ute  chiefs  showed  them- 
selres  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  near 
this  camp*   •  •  They  came  to  make 
peace,  followed  by  23  men  and  one 
woman  .   •   •  The  Indians  present  were 
from  different  parte  of  the  desert. 
.  .  .There  was  one  Mojave  with  them 
and  one  Pah-Ute  from  as  far  away  as 
the  Santa  Clara  Band.* 

J.H.Carleton,  Letter  to  Assistant 
Adjutant  General,  July  2,  I860.— 
On  file  in  'Old  Files  Division* 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  Ho. 216  C. 
filed  with  76C  1860. 


DTES  AND  PIOTES  OP  UTAH 


C.  L.  Christensen.of  Moab»  Utah,  writes 

me  under  date  of  February  2,  1926: 

There  are  3  divisions  [tribes]: 

^Tellers  by  the  Sand  Hills? 

Piutes--Of  Kanab  and  Kibab  (meaning  Pine 
Timber  Mountain)  •     bOTie  now  in 
San  Juan  Co. »  Utah. 

Piedes—Of  Santa  Clara  Creek  and  Viiigin 
Riv  er  ^  -^a^^^c^  ^u^>-.iL^  ^ 


COLTOU'3  -.  i'  oF  1849 


J.  U.  Colton'fl  map  of  the  U.  S.  end 
Mexico,  1849,  published  In  Siotp  Sillard's 
T^gt  I^nvfts  nf  Amflricpn  Hiatorv.  Nev»  York, 
1849,  has  b  number  of  Indian  tribel  na'nei. 


Among  those  the  name 


(doubt- 


less typographic  error  for  ChBmeguflbcs 


Qhjm 


)  is  ppinted  rcross  the  Colorado 


Eivcr  a  little  r-bove  Latitude  36°. 


ARIZONA  PIUTB  (Canyon  Region) 


^t 


Piute  i»oman>  Ne^tah  H 
worked  by  0«H.M«   at  Gap  Trading  Post, 
Little  Colorado  Desert,  Arizona,  Octo- 
ber 8  and  9,  1936. 

She  is  a  granddaughter  of  t^^-ynfth 
Po-itch  (or  Powiitahl  said  to  "be  the 
oldest  Piute  still  alive  on  the  Desert 
of  the  Little  Colorado.     His  naae  is 
someiffhat  uncertain  as  he  was  also 
called  New-mo-vitch  and  Pe s -N eu-mah-maht ch . 


White  people  call  him  Francis  Lee. 


u« 


\^K.,^^t^S^ 


x> 


PAH^-CUTAHS 


■Utaha 


Baldwin  Mollhausen, 


Jagebuch  einer  Reise  vom  Miss.noch 
den  Kusten  der  Sudsee,  pp. 383,384, 
414,419,421,  Leipzig.  4\  1858. 


PahrUteB.  Lange.  Map  of  Mollhausen's 
Route  of  1853-1854.  (Pub.  1858  or 
earlier). 


^ 

< 


SHOSHONMN  KINSHIP  SYSTEMS 

A.  L.  Kroeber,  California  Kinship  Systems, 

Univ.  Calif.  Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  &  Ethn. ,  Vol.  12, 

pp.  366-368.  1917. 


i^^-.-6»OC- 


I  *- 


8VvosV^\veouw 


Powairs  Shoshonean  Boundarids 


"The  region  of  country  b^^lween  tha  Rocky  Moimtains 
and  iho  f?iei3Tra  N^vadas  was  originally  inhabitad  by  one  racn 
of  Indiana,     The  boimdarien  of  thi»  section  raay  be  indicated 
ae  follows:     CoimQenoirig  at  the  jiorthern  line  of  Oregon  vvliere 
it  croB»es  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moiintaine,  and  following  the 
c^'  rsa  of    thi3  range  to  the  wn^h  until  Walker^s  Pass  is 
roaohedi  iind  frcaa  Qien^^  east  to  the  Colorado  River,  cross- 
ing it  at  the  J5r;uthem  extremity  of  Nevada^  and  continuing 
in  a  direction  a  little  nort,h  of  east  until  the  Little  Colo- 
rado  ift  roached,  and  from  thence  in  a  direction  a  little  east 
of  nor\h  to  the  thirty  seventh  parallel  ot  latitudSi  and 
from  thence  east    to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountfiins,  and 
north  along  theoe  moimtains  throu^^i  the  Territory  of  Colo- 
rado from  the  northern  line  of  Colorado  in  a  northeast  di- 
rection along  nhe  Wind  River  MoimtainBi  and  the  moimtains 
separating  Montana  from  Idalio^  to  the  forty-bixth  de{^^'ee 
of  latitude,  and  from  thence  west  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
This  incl  des  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  0>et5on,  more  than 
fonr-f:fths  of  Idaho,  <\bout  one-fifth  of  Wyoming,  one-ha).f 
If  Colorado,  all  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  the  e^xst  .rn  ?dope  of 
California,  (i])d  one-fifth  of  Arizona,  and  embraces  about 
450,000  square  miles. 

The  tribes  of  this  great  r/ice  of  IndMuis  speak 
a  number  of  dia3.ects  or  languages  of  the  same  stock.  Thoy 
are  known  to  the  wliite  people  afj  fJhoshonas,  Bannacks,  Utoa, 


fThoshondiUi  Bo^jidaries  ^ 

Pi-Utos,  Pah-Utes,  To-so-wates,  Koeats,  Pan-a-mnts,&c. 

The  Comanches  of  Texas  also  b.lorig  to  the  sme  race.     Tliere 

are  two  ^,all  reaervations  in  Oregon,  on  the  eastern  alopa 

of  the  Sierras,  occupied  by  India:n8  not  h-loa^^ing  to  this 

race.     TlieBo  roserirations  are  known  a^^  Vara  f5prii^^  and  Kla- 
math.* 


From  StH^erot-int  of  Wbtjor  J.  W.  Powell  before  Conm.  on  Ind. 
Aff<iirs,  n.RMH.  Doc. 86,  4M  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.l 
•Tim.  1  74. 


o 


} 


)fe5or  Powdll  in    a  Strfitament  before  i^ieJlOi.'Hdt 
on  Indirui  tffaira  in  Jan.  JL-i74  #fct^  that  ho  and  Fir.  In- 
galla  hud  vi^itad  durin^j  the  p'^ecedirig  ye^ir  (1B73)  ^6 
trihef!  of  Indiana.     He  do«B  not  mention  epwifioally  the 
area  in  wiiicli  the  so-called  trihea  were  fomid,  hut  from 
the  context  it  appecurs  that  they  were  in  Nevadai  Utah  and 
OT  Arizonii.     Ha  Btated  further  that  tliere  were  other  trihee  ^ 
on  Borae  of  the  reservation©!  naking  a  total  of  10|437^  in 
the  region  in  quoBtion.    OonUniiing  he  atatea: 

^Of  theie  Indiana  tliere  a  e  more  t/ian  100  tribea  •*• 
that  is,  the  v^hole  coimtry  ie  divided  into  mor<»  thim  100  dis- 
irictBi   a>:d  to  eaoh  aiibdividon  of  tho  covtntry  or  district 
helonf?;s  a  tribe,  i^'Ln;h  takee  itf».  na^ie  from  the  huid  and  v?hich 
ha«  a  (^-overnment  of  ita  own#     Soiietiiaea  two  or  more  of  thoaa 
trihea  a>'e  organized  into  a  confi^doracy;  but  mich  orgajiixa- 
tiona  are  not  pontymont.     They  are  a3.1  essentially  of  the 
seurae  fttook,  having;  lan^  a{5e8  differing  raore  or  lessi  but 
with  the  aania  mytholof^%  relir^on,  hiibito  r*nd  cuatmnB^&c. 
They  OrOi  imderj^tand  each  other  to  some  extent,   althoiui^ 

there  are  many  dialecta.*rp.'2 ) 

Further  on  he  adda  that  the  n jniber  of  peraona 
in  each  tribe  ?:\rioa  from  40  to  300^  and  continuea: 

•Kach  tribe  or  biind  ia  attached  to  tho  lard  from 
which  .it  derivea  its  name.     The  viJiole  region  of  country  waa 

V 


\ 


orisiniilly  ijarooled  out  or  d:  vidod  aiaon^;  the  Iri-Jianp  of 
thee*  tribesi  tho  bonridary-linfts  wore  dofiifjnt'.tod  by 
natural  ob.isots,  and  efich  tribfl  took  tha  nme  of  the 
land  to  which  it  bolon(':<^d.     Thus  t}io  nmQ  of  tha  Inrd  was 
the  namo  of  thti  tribe,  and  oiush  tribe  hfui  its  o\vd  chief, 
and  its  poliT^ictiX  orcimization  wa-s  oorap.leto  witlun  jtseif, 
ovdnf,  no  oth«r  idlagirtnco  «xcept  for  offensivo  or  d«fon- 
8iv8  war." 


( p-^*) 


\ 


%atf}ta»jnt  of  Bajor  J.  W.  Powdll  before  Coma,  on 
Indiroi  Aff!t3r8,  H.R.ms.  Doc.  86,  AM  Cong,  lat  Sess.pp.X.S. 
Jon.  1874. 


PIUTE  INDIANS. 

In  &  general  discuBBion  of  Indianft  John  Dcmn  inoludepi. 
■the  PiuteB."  He  says:  •Within  the  Colorado  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  there  dwells  a  tribe  which  is  one  of  the  most 
degraded  of  the  whole  hianan  race,  physically^  and  ment&lljK 
the  Piutes,  They  are  entirely  naked  -  men  and  wcanen:  and 
their  only  food  is  lizards;,  snails,  and  wild  roots.  When 
the  snow  falls  heavily  .  .  .  they  burrow  holes  in  the  sides 
of  the  sanGUiills,  and  there  vegetate  .  .  .till  the  opening 
of  the  seasoKE.  Then  they  crawl  abroad  .  .  .and,  until  they 
acquire  sufficient  strength  to  forage  at  large,  eat  grass 
on  their  hands  and  £331]  knees  like  beasts.  The  trappers 
say  that,  after  a  severe  season,  the  ground  about  their  cav- 
erns may  be  seen  covered  with  the  bodies  of  famished  dead. 
Their  only  weapons  are  clubs,  and  in  the  use  of  even  these 
they  are  unskilful."  £332] 


Dumt 


1844. 


SONG  R^.CITATDJE  PI  PAIUTE  MYTHOLOGY.   -  Edward  Sapir,  Folk-Lore, 
Vol.rdll,'  455-472,  TJec.1910. 


S-<5- TvV"^^- 


TIRANSGAPUIS 


"About  98  miles  from  Lake  Timpanotzis,  to  the  south, 
dwell  the  Tiranegapuis,  who  wear  long  beards  like  the  an- 
chorites of  old.  These  savages  perforate  the  gristly  part 
of  their  nose,  and  put  a  stag's  bone  through  it,  or  the 
bone  of  any  other  animal.  They  are  not  unlike  the  Spanish 

in  the  ©ipressiorlof  their  countenance.  They  are  mild  and 
humane,  like  their  neighbours  the  Zagu.aganas."— Domenech, 
Seven  Tears'  Residence  in  at.  Deserts  of  N.  Amer.,  Vol. 
II,  p.  64,  1860, 


,^^ 


# 


PAH   V  AN  T  S 


PI   IDES 


(Bancroft,  Native  Races,  I,  468,  1874. ) 


(Bancroft,  Native  fiaces,  I,  468,  1874.) 


The  territorial  range  of  this  tribe 
Various  spellings  of  the  name 

Other  information  derived  from  various  sources,  ref- 
enees  to  which  are  given. 


The  territorial  range  of  this  tribe 

Information  derived  from  various  sources,  refer- 
ences to  which  are  given 

And  various  spellings  of  the  name 


PAH   U  T  E  S 


(Bancroft,  Native  Races,  I,  465-46(,  1874. ) 


The  territorial  range  of  this  tribe,  various  spell- 
ings  of  the  name,  and  other  information  derived  from  vari- 


ous sources,  with-  references. 


*■  0   • 


Farnham— Plutftg 


SOUTHERN  PIUTE 


Thomas  J.  Farnham  in  his   'Travels  in  the  Calif omias 
and  Scenes  in  the  Pacific  Ocean*   (New  York  1844)  uses 
the  term  ^Paiuches  ^  for  both  Northern  and  Southern 
Piute. 

He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Southern 
Piute .  furnished  him(tqgether  with  other  observations 
on  the  Indians  and  their  territories)by  his  •friend        [312] 
Doctor  Lyman,  of  Buffalo,  who  travelled  from  Santa 
Pe,  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  way  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
West,  to  Upper  California,  in  the  year  1841* : 

•Piutea.~The  northern  banks  of  the  Colorado,  the      [375] 
region  of  Severe  river,  and  those  portions  of  the  Tim- 
panigos  desert  where  man  can  find  a  snail  to  eat,  are 
inhabitit  by  a  race  df  Indians ,  which  I  have  partially 
described  in  my  fonner  book  of  travels  before  mentioned, 
under  the  name  of  Piutes .      Doctor  Lyman  gives  the  same 
name  differently  spelled,  Paiuches^     He  introduces  his 
observations  in  relation  to  them  by  sane  further  re- 
marks  as  to  the  desolate  chsiracter  of  the  country 


ir 


Here  ["Severe  River"]  live  the  • 


Land 


Pitches.  *  the  most  degraded  and  least  intellectual 
Indians  known  to  the  trappers.     They  wear  no  clothinK 
of  any  description—builcTno  shelters*     Th^  eat  roots, 
lizards  and  snails.   .  .  These  poor  creatures  are  hunted 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  weak  and  helpless,  by  a 
certain  clsuss  of  men,  and  when  taken  are  fattened,  carried 
to  Sahta  Fe  and  sold  as  slaves  during  their  minority*    'A 
likely  girl*  in  her  teens  brings  oftentimes  $300  or  $400^ 
The  males  are  valued  less."— Farnham, Travels  in  the  Great 
Western  Prairies.  68.  li 


which  they  inhabit.  [375] 

•The  only  animal  which  I  saw  for  many  hundred  miles 
through  this  country,  was  the  hare  (in  one  or  two  in- 
stances a  stray  antelope),  but  so  wild,  that  we  seldom 
could  kill  one  of  them.     They  were  so  densely  covered 
with  vemin,  that  nothing  but  utter  starvation  would 
induce  one  to  eat  them;  they  live  upon  the  bark  and 
tenaer  branches  of  wild  sagei  and  yet  this  immense 
tract  of  country  is  inhabited  by  a  comparatively  numer- 
ous tribe  of  Indiana ,  generally  known  as  the  Paiuches . 
but  by  some  called  the  Shoshonies .  a  name  perfiaps 
more  properly  applied  to  a  tribe  livii^  a  few  degrees 
to  the  northward,  and  very  much  like  the  Paiuches  in 
character • 

•The  Paiuches  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Yutas. 
and    /    are  a  branch  of  that  tribe,  but  considered  by  [376] 
the  latter  as  mere  dogs ,  the  refuse  of  the  lowest  order 
of  humanity;  and  they  certainly  are;  for  living  in  a 
country  where  vegetation  is  so  scarce,  that  nothing  but 
the  diminutive  hare  can  exist;  where  the  water  is  of 
the  poorest  character,  and  famine  an  everyday  occurrence; 
thus  being  nearly  deprived  of  even  the  plainest  nourish- 
ment fit  for  the  support  of  the  body,  and  almost 


Farnham- North  em  Piute 


s^ 


entirely  destitute  of  clothir^  to  protect  them  from      [376] 
the  inclemency  of  winter;  what  more  could  be  expected 
of  them  than  an  equality  with  the  b^te  creation? 
They  are  superior  to  them  only  in  possession  of  a  soul; 
but  of  this  they  seem  to  be  totally  unconscious.     They 

have  an  idea  of  some  superior  being,  whose  presence 
they  appear  to  recognize  only  in  the  raging  elements* 
As  to  a  future  state  they  are  utterly  ignorant;  their 
life  being  one  of  brutal  sensuality,  and  death  a -sup- 
posed annihilation.     They  do  not  even  manifest  the 
mutual  affection  of  parents  and  children,  so  universally 
observed  in  the  brute.  There  are  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, but  these  are  very  rare. 

*The  food  of  these  Indians  is  in  conformity  with 
the  character  of  the  ,country  they  inhabit.     They  collect 
the  seeds  of  grasses ,  growing  on  the  margins  of  the 
springs  and  salt  ponds,  roast  and  pulverize  them  between 
two  stones,  arxl  then  boil  them  into  a  thick  mush.     Upon 
this  they  subsist  tolerably  well  while  the  gathering 
season  caitinues;  but  being  too  stupid  and  iiqprovident 
to  make  provision  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  they  are 
often  in  the  most  wretched  condition  of  want.  Sometimes 
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[376] 


they  succeed  in  en8«irir€  a  hare .  the  flesh  of  which 
they  eat.  and  the  skin  of  which  they. cut  into  cords 
with  the  fur  adhering;  and  braid  ther,  together  so  as 

0 

to  torn  a  sort  of  cloak  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
through  which  they  thmst  their  heads.     The  bark  of 
pine  trees  growing  on  some  of  the  trap  mountains ,  is 
also  a  general  ffticle  of  food;  so  are  roots.'    Ants, 
grasshoppers .  and  lizards .  are  classed  among  their 
choieest  dainties.     There  are  no  relenting^  in  favor 
of  these  little  unfortunates;  for  no  sooner  are  they 
grasped  by  the  hand,  than  the  teeth  consign  them  to 

the  tcMoab. 

•It  seems  impossible  that  human  beings  can  exist  as  [377] 

these  miserably  destitute  Indians  do.  without  degener- 
ating into  the  brutes  they  are;  and  therefore  if  they 
were  not  originally  an  inferior  order  of  the  human 
family,  they  have  become  so  in  all  that  appertains  to 
the  distinguishing  and  e^obling  features  of  the  race. 
In  stature  they  are  diminutive;   in  personal  appearance 
disgustirs' in  the  extreme;  their  long  untrimmed  hair, 
instead  of  hanging  in  flowing  masses  over  the  shoulders. 
like  that  of  other  American  Indians,  is  thickly  matted 


Farnhapw-ltoHthernPiute 


with  dirt ,  stands  out  on  the  head  in  hard  knots  .  alive  [377] 
with  vemin;  which  -latter  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
them, as  an  article  of  food.     I  have  seen  other  Indians 
er:gaged  in  this  species  of  foraging,  and  even  some  of 
the  women  of  New  Mexico ,  but  with  much  less  zest  and 
enjoyment  of  the  appetite.     Ablution,  a  custofc  universal 
among  other  Indians,  these  never  practise.     I  might, 
but  will  not  say  more  on  this  matter;   enou^  has  probably 
been  said  to  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  exceeding 
disgust  I  felt  at  seeing  and  knowing  thsit  such  wretched 
existences  attached  to  our  race.     Without  knowledge, 
without  shelter,  without  raiment,  food,  water,  fit 
for  man,  they  are  bom  and  live  and  die  among  those 
terrible  deserts,  the  most  miserable  of  men,  yet  con- 
tented with  their  lot.    But  every  man*s  hand  is  against 
them.     The  New  Mexicans  capture  then  for  slaves;  the 
neighboring  Indians  do  the  same;  and  even  the  bold  and 
usually  high-minded  old  beaver- hunter  sometimes  descends 
from  his  legitimate  labor  among  the  mountain  streams, 
to  this  mean  traffic.     The  price  of  these  slaves  in 
the  markets  of  New  Mexico  varies  wit^  the  age  and  other 
qualities  of  person.     Those  from  10  to  15  years  old 


« 
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sell  from  $50  to  $100 ,  which  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant 
price  ,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  herculean  task 
of  cleansing  them  fit  for  market  ... 

•Notwithstanding  their  horrible  deficiency  in  all 
the  com-  //  forts  and  decencies  of  life,  these  Indians  [378] 
are  so  ardently  attached  to  their  cpuntry,  that  when 
carried  into  the  lands  of  their  captors  and  surrounded 
with  abundance,  th^  pine  away  and  often  die  in  grief 
for  the  loss  of  their  native  deserts.  In  one  iaistance, 
I  saw  one  of  these  Paiuches  die  from  no  other  apparent 
cause  than  this  home- sickness.  From  the  time  it  was 
brought  into  the  settlements  of  California  it  was  sad. 
moaned,  and  continually  refused  to  eat  till  it  died. 

•The  Paiuches  are  very  cowardly.  They,  however, 
make  some  weapons  of  defense,  as  bows  and  arrows.  The 
bows  are  about  6  feet  long;  made  of  the  savine 
(Juniperus  sabina).  This  wood  being  very  tough  and 
elastic  ,  the  bows  are  both  powerful  and  durable. 
Their  arrows  are  made  of  a  species  of  cane-bamboo,  and 
are  from  3  t«  4  feet  Joi^.  pointed  with  a  bit  of  fire- 
hardened  wood.  When  these  canes  are  young  they  chw 
them  for  the  juice,  which  contains  considerable 


if  ; 


Farnhaip— Southern  Piute 


saccharine  matter.  Their  habitat  ions,  if  such  they   [378] 
may  be  called,  are  of  the  rudest  character.  Some  of 
them  are  mere  holes  dug  in  the  sand-hills;  others  con^ 
sist  of  sticks  and  branches  of  brush  and  trees  piled 
up  conically,  and  covered  with  dirt.  This  latter  kind 
is  usually  found  where  they  attempt  villages  of  greater 
or  less  size,  and  stand  huddled  closely  together.  The 
interior  of  these  huts  is  filthy  beyond  description. 
*These  Indians,  although  destitute  of  that  daring 
which  characterizes  many  other  tribes  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  which  we  are  speakiiig,  are  occasionally  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  those  who  traverse  these 
deserts,  by  gathering  around  their  camps  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  letting  fly  a  volley  of  arrows 
at  the  traV-ellers*  horses  and  mules,  mortally  wounding 
or  disabling  more  or  less  of  them,  so  that  they  must 
be  left  behind  when  the  caravan  moves  on;  and  when 
danger  of  chastisement  has  passed,  they  surfeit  them- 
selves on  their  carcases. 

•In  this  description  of  the  Paiuches  I  have  been 
governed  by  my   own  penwnallobaervations/  says 
Doctor  Lyman,  •maderduring  the  three  months  I  was    C379J 
occupied  in  traversing  their  country.  I  have  been 
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rather  minute,  because  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 


•  • 


correct  account  haviiqg  been  given  of  them  . 
Four  New  Mexicans  attached  to  our  party  captured 
on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  an  aduit  male  and 
*f emalB  with  one  child,  whom  myself  and  two  friends 
triad  to  induce  th«n  to  liberate  .    ** 


•   • 


'.  Famham,  Travels  in  the  Cali 
in  the  Pacific,  375-579,  1844, 


^0  PivjiXiL  0^  j\riy»^ 

PHEoiSNT  LOCATION  0?  PAHUTE3  IN  NGP.TH^IASTjSN  ARIZONA 

John  "tVetherill,  in  a  letter  dated  Kayonta,  Arizona, 
February  16,  1920,  tells  me  that  there  is  a  bunch  of 
Pahutes  on  the  Navaho  Reservation  who  claim  Pahute  Canyon; 
another  band  living  near  Willow  Springs  who  claim  the 
section  between  Tuba  and  Lees  Ferry.  Also  that  the  Pahute 
Reservation  lies  south  of  the  3an  Juan  River  to  the  Utah 
state  line,  and  from  tho  110th  Meridian  west  to  where  the 
Colorado  crosses  the  state  line.  There  are  a  number  of 
Pahutes  on  the  south  side  of  3an  Juan  Canyon,  also  scat- 
tering bands  of  both  Utes  and  Pahutes  live  from  the  Ute 
Reservation  to  the  Blue  Mountains. 

John  iietherill,  letter  dated  Kayenta,  Arizona,  ^^b.  16, 


SE  PAH  UTAHS 

J.  S.  Calhoun,  Indian  Agent,  in  a  letter  to 
the  ComniBBioner  of  Indian  Affairs  dated  Santa  Fe, 
March  29,  1850  writes  of  the  Pah  Utah  Indians: 

"Let  me  remark  that  the  Pah  Utahe  who  inhabit 
the  country  E  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  Utahe  proper, 
benumbed  by  cold  and  enfeebled,  intelledtually  and 
physically  by  the  food  on  which  thej^  subsieti  it 
consistirs  only  of  roots,  vermin,  insects  of  all 
kinds  and  everything  that  creeps,  crawls,  swims, 
flies,  or  bounds,  they  may  chance  to  overtake,  and 
when  these  resources  fail  and  they  can  find  no 
strarger.  they  feed  upon  their  own  children. 

J.S.Calhoun,  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 

pi  99,  1850. 
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GEORGE  C.   YOUKT'S  DESCRIPTION  01?  Tdl 

'PIUCH'   INDIAN 


George  C.  ^ount  in  his  reminiscences  related  that 
when  traveling  in  Utah,  at  some  distance  SW  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  (apparently  in  Severe  Valley),  his  party  met 
an  old  Indian  whom  he  describes  in  the  following 

language : 

"Wading,  in  the  snoTi,   as  the  sun  went  down,  one  [38] 
dreary  evening,  a  solitary  Indian  was  discovered,  whose 
dwarfish  stature  &   lean,  half  starved,  nakid  person,  a 
heap  of  bones  &  skin,  well  corresponded  with  the  region 
where  he  dwelt— A  single  rabbit-skin  hung  over  his  other- 
wise nakid  shoulders— V/ith  a  rude,  bow  &  arrows  he  was 
hunting  rabbits — ^He  was  net  by  surprise  &  started,  with 
affrighted  visage,  to  run— But  impeded  by  the  deep  snow 
he  could  not  escape,  &   stood  trembling  with  affrighted 
visage,  in  expectation  of  immediate  death.  They  soothed 
him  with  presents  of  awls,  beeds  and  vemilion,  &  he 
sat  down  to  contemplate  the  articles  given  him~At  the 
request  of  the  strangers  he  led  them  to  his  people,  a 
groupe  of  the  lowest  &  most  degraded  of  all  the  savage 
herds  of  the  west— The  individual  called  to  his  people 
to  allay  their  fears,  for  they  were  greatly  terror- 
stricken— All  they  had  in  the  world  was  some  dried  rabbit- 
meat— The  party  gave  them  knives  &  awls— These  peo|)le  are 


(j.^.iount's  description  of  the  'I'iuch'  Indian 


an  anomaly — apparently  the  lowest  species  of  humrnity, 

approaching  the  monky-—Nc thing  but  their  upright  form 

entitles  them  to  the  name  of  man — They  had  not  a  hatchet, 

nor  aiy  instrument  to  cut  or  perforate  the  softest 

ivood — One  discovery  they  had  made,  or  had  learned  it 

-from  /  some  more  intelligent  savage — They  would  get  [39] 

fire  by  rubbing  together  pieces  of  hard  v/ood — But  it 

was  a  long  S:   tedious  process-\^hen  they  would  fell  a  tree 

for  fuel,  or  for  any  purpose  they  built  a  fire  about 

its  roots — &  they  cut  it  up  with  fire— To  erect  a  dwell- 

inghouse  for  their  own  abode  &  shield  them  from  the 

severe  cold,  they  were  accustomed  tc  break  off  boughs 

&   stick  them  in  the  snow  &   sloping  the  tops  inward  they 

would  pile  bushes  on  the  top—Thus  they  were  little  else 

than  animals^  in  human  shaoe — The  name  of  their  tribe  is 

fiuch  LPaiute],  a  corruption  of  the  word  in  the  Sutau 

tongue  which  means  Rootdigpers — They  have  but  few  words, 

&  communicate  chiefly  by  signs — They  live  in  little 

clans  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country — A   traveller 

who  has  been  among  them  within  a  fow  months  informs  us 

that  they  have  now  become  the  most  adroit  theives  in  the 
W9rld — Their  food  consists  of  occasionally  a  Babbit, 
with  roots  &  mice,  grasshoppers  5:  insects,  such  as  flies, 
spiders  &  worms  of  every  kind — r<here  nuts  exist  they 
Mther  them  for  food — Tney  also  luxuriate  &  grow  fat  when 
they  find  a  patch  of  clover/*  --Chronicles  of  George  C. 
Yount,  by  Charles  L.  Oamp,  Galifornia  Historical  Quar- 
terly, Vol. 2,  No.l,pp.28-39,  April  19E3. 


PIUTE  INVASIONS  INTO  CALIFORNIA 


Brighajdi  H,  Roberts »  Assistant  Historian  of  the 
Mormon  Churchy  in  a  History  of  the  Mormon  Church 
(published  serially  in  •Americana'  1909-1915)  quotes 
the  following  from  Brigham  Young's  MS  History,  1851: 

"Walker  [Utah  chief]  had'previously  [before  March 
1851]  sent  a  party  of  about  13  warriors,  led  by  San 
Pete,  to  California,  to  steal  animals.  The  party  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  about  800  or  1000  horses,  but  the 
Mexicans  pursued  them  for  2  or  3  days  and  overtook  them. 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  one  of  Lugos'  peons  was  killed, 
but  his  companions  recovered  all  except  120  of  the  ani- 
mals. Walker  felt  poor,  as  he  had  expected  to  get  1000 

> 

horses ,  having  been  accuBtomed  to  do  so  in  such  forays. 

He  thou^t  that  if  he  had  gone  himself,  he  would  have 

done  better,  and  intimated  that  San  Pete  was  not  a  good 

general.    Walker  talked  of  going  on  another  expedition, 

but  George'  A,   Smith  persuaded  him  not  to  go ,  as  the 
U.S. soldiers  in  that  country  would  be  likely  to  scalp 
him.     San  Pete  and  his  party  stated  that  in  California 
they  met  Mr,  Williams,  of  William's  rancho,  who  gave  them 
beef  and  agreed  to  keep  their  presence  in  the  county  a 
secret,  proviaed  they    would  not  run  off  his  stock.  San 
Pete's  party  rested  several  days  at  Williams's,  and  then 
went  to  Lugos  corral,  and  stole  his  animals. '--Br igham 
H.  Roberts.   'Americana'.  8:  83  ft note,  1913  (from 
Brigham  loung,  MS  Histoiy,  p. 3,  1851) • 


PAOUlfes  ERRONEOUSLY  IDENTIFIED  AS  PAI  UTES 


The  Jesuit  Father  T^arest  in  a  letter  dated  July  10, 
1700,  at  the  Mission  of  the  Irrmaculate  Concepoion  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  at  the  Illinois,  written  to  Pierre  Charles 
le  Sueur  (a  French  trader,  sent  by  Iberville  from 
Louisiana  in  16^9-1700  to  se<jxch   for  covjper  mines  in 
the  Sioux  country)  mentions  th^  Paoutees>  He  writes  as 
follows: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  th-j.t  the  Sangiestas 
have  been  defeated  by  the  Scioux  and  tJie  Ayavois  [lowas]. 


These  people  have  combined  with  the  Quincapoux,  and  a 
part  of  the  Mascoutins,  Henards,  and  Metesiscmiias,  and 
are  going  to  avenge  theriselves  —  not- on  the  Scioux,  of 
whom  they  are  too  much  afraid;  but  on  the  Ayavois,  or 
else  on  the  Paout e es ,  or  rather  on  the  Osages,  for  these   [18 
last  suspect  nothing  cuid  the  others  are  on  their  guard? 
?i/[areBt*s  letter  was  published  in  Benard  de  la  Harpe, 
Journal  historii^ue  de  I'etablissernent  des  Francais  a  la 
Louisiane,  1831;  translated  by  J.  G.  Shea  in  Early  Mississ- 
ippi Voyages,  1852;  and  Shea's  translation  was  printed  with 
corrections ^in  the  Wisconsin  Hist.  Soc.  Colls*  ,  Vol*  16, 
p.  180,  1902  {R.   a.  Thwaites,  editor),  from  which  the 
above  v/as  copied* 

Thwaites  in  a  foouiote  bo^b   the  Paputees  were  "also 
called  Padoukas;  now  knovn  as  Pai  Utes;  of  the  Shoshonean 
family,  ihey  probably  lived,  in  Le  Sueur's  time,  in  the 


present  state  of  Kansas.  At  the  present  time,  they  are 
scattered  thirough  southeastern  California  and  south- 
western Nevada." 

Shea's  footnote  to  Paoutees  says  they  were  "First 
mentioned  bj^  Marquette  [lb73]  as  the  Pdhoutet.  They  were 
probably  the  Padoucas  or  Comanche s?  Jlar^uette's  map 
(facsimile  of  autograph  copy  published  by  Shea  in 
Discovery  ajid  Exploration  of  one  Mississippi)  shows  the 
PahStet  just  west  of  the  Omahas. 

The  Handbook^ identifies  the  Paoutees  v/ith  the  lowas 
and  gives  the  follovdng  references: 

?a-ho-cha.  —Hamilton  in  Trans,  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.  I,  47,  1885. 
Pa-ho-d;ie.—  ^lazimilian,  Trav.  ,  507,  1843. 
Pa-ho-  i  a.  -  -  Lor^^.  Exped.  Kocky  Mts.  ,  I,  339,1823. 
PahStet,—  Marquette  (1673)  in  She-,  Discov. ,  268,  map,  1852. 
Pahuc0,.  —  Hampton  k  Irwin,  loway  Gram,,  17,  1848. 
Pa-hu-cha,--  Schoolcraft  I«d,  Tribes,  III,  262,  1853  . 
Pa-kuh*-tha..—  Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  156,  1877, 
Paote.  —  La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry;  Dec.  II,  215,  1877. 
Paout e 3 .  Le  Sueur  (1700)  i  :  Margry,  De'c,  VI,  70,  1886. 
Paoutez,--  Jeffreys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 
Pauhoochees.--  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  II,  209,  1854. 
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PIUTBS 


John  Dunn:  Histoxy  of  Ortgon  Territoir  and  Britiiih  North 
Amorican  Fur  Trado  wi ft  an  Account  of  the  Habits  aj*  SS*?;;.  „  ,ft^ 
of  the  Principal  Natire  Tribes  on  the  Northern  Continent,I«ndon.l844 

Dunn  Btatea:     "lithin  the  Colorado  and4»  the  Great  Salt         L^^ 
Lake,  there  dwells  a  tribe  which  is  one  of  the  most  degraded  of 
the  lAole  huMun  race,  physically  and  mentally— the  £iaiMb  They 
are  entirely  naked— aen  and  women:    and  their  only  food  is  listards, 
snails,  aid  wild  roots.    When  the  snow  falls  hearily.  and  these 
means  of  subsistence  fail  them,  for  they  are  utterly  improrident. 
they  burrow  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  sandhiUs.  and  then  tegetate 
in  e  state  of  somnolent  torpor  till  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Then  they  crawl  abroad,  •anatomies  of  death',  to  eke  out  their 
wretched  living;  and.  until  they  acquire  suffioimt  strength  to 
forage  at  large,  eat  grass  on  their  hands  and[knees  like  beasts,    ^^ 
The  trappers  say  that,  after  a  ssTere  season,  the  ground  about 
their  carems  may  be  seen  coTered  with  the  bodies  of  the  famished 
dead.    Their  only  weapons  are  clubs,  and  in  the  use  rf   even  these 
they  are  unskilful"     (pp. 331-332) 


souTPiERN  ?m  mm  iudiaks  ,  1^40 


An  anonymous  *Ouide'  to  California  published 
in  1048  [author  Baid  to  he   C.  E.  Kella  in  Cowan's 
♦Bibliography •]  8^002:8  of  the  Southern  Pah  Utah 

IndisuiB  aa  follows: 

•The  Pah  Utah  Indians  whom  Col.  Fremont  encount-   [11] 
ered  on  the  southern  edfje  of  the  Great  Basin,  are  a 
race  of  nearly  naked  S'^facfin,   armed  with  lon{-  bows 
and  arrows,  the  latter  are  bto-bed  with  a  kind  of 
stone,  almost  as  hard  as  the  diamond,  and  when  die- 
ohar-;ed  from  their  powerful  ama,  are  ::dn;oat 
effectite  as  a  gunshot." 

[C.  E.  Kells3,  California  frcm  its  Discoven'  bv 
tho  Spaniards  to  the  Present  Time,  p.  11.  15-40. 

[The  author  aoknowled'es  that, much  of  his  informal 
tion  is  derived  from  ?  itcholl's  aooo.- 1  niGrno: 
his  Mao  of  Texas,  Oregon  and  Calif.,  llAb»J 


out  to 


•  ^«*j.A*»Juw>.  "Plvcte^s  ♦t'  V^j^abLuuk, 0L>I>w«--j>-- 1  g©^.USi>-*^,<&-Si«-.  Hiu>*isj»^ <-^~  I  ^iu\ 
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PATUCHIB 


Antonio  Arraijo*s  diary  of  a  trading  expedition 
from  Santa  Fe  to  San  Gabriel. 

(J  ou-^W  »<rt»~-  ^^-^  a>^*-~-  a~>s.-tiv*/v^*^ 

rouWlnorth  of  the  Grand  Caojoa 


if.  1829-30  .  by  a 


in  several  plaoee. 

Not.  30.1629.     Watering  ?!*<»  o'  ^^^  'fMWhWi 
(PavoutAea)  * ,  aouth  of  San  Juan  Biver  and  eaat  of 
the  Croeaii^  of  the  Fathers  (Colorado  Rivsr  at  or 
near  present  Utah-irizona  boundary). 

Settlement  ofPayuches  (Pavoutchei 


on  north  aide  of  Colorado  Biter  at  riai  and  near 
Crossing  of  the  Fathers  and  " Gallon  BJanoo*. 

Jan.  7.  1830-  Villages  of  Couteha  PavouteheB  (Cudia 
Pavuohei)  *  and*Hav4taf*  reported  by  scouts  on  nortji 
aide  of  Colorado  Biver  and  probably  near  Big  Bend. 
Later  Araijo  mentions  the  Arroyo  of  the  'Havataa 
(Hav&tas)*  [IfohaTe  Bifsr]  which  his  party  deaoended 
for  7  days  before  reachir^  Cajon  Pass. 

Jan.  14.     Biver  of  the  "Payuches  (Bivllr*  des 
Pavoutelswy) .     In  southern  HeTadaLtUJuu3*tt;^WiUX«j.~<w\ 


Antonio  Armijo,  Bull.  Soo.  Geog.Paris,  Ser.2,  3 
316-323.  1636  (frco  'Begistro  Oficial  del  Gobi 
de  los  Estadoi-nnidM :  Mexico  1830. 


emo 


PAH-UTES 


Tlie  Lon  /n^-sles  Ster  of  Feb.  E6,  1853,  states:   [26] 

"Tlie  IkW^tes  nre  v/ild  Indinnr:  cf  the  "nenf^rt.  . 

They  r:re  oxijcvi  thiove^^  and  ere  under  no  control 

of  owe  gOYcmment*       Thl'^  banrl  of  Indians  lyrho 

stole  sorac  horses]  9ro  flaid  to  bo  et  pref^ent  in  the 

II 
3a n  Fernando  Yalley. 


The  Los  /n/jeles  3tar,  March  26,186o»  reports 

"?,vc  men  nurdered  on  Ihn  Mojave  by  Pi-nte 


Indians." 


Tho  Ijov  ^ngele?  "tar,   April  L-^.l^SO,  reports:  [29] 
♦*l!aj.  Csrleton  is  to  tr.ko  charge  of  a  military 
£jOf:t  on  tho  Hojave  Iiiver  to  protect  travelers  from 
i;'ah-Ut9  Indians".        On  /pril  28,  rnf erring?  to  ac- 
tivities of  PRTne  port,  spells  it  H-Ute. 

The  above  clippingg  are  bound  in  Ha^/es*  Col- 
laction  (Scrppbookpl  ^ol.  39,  pp.  25-29,  Bencroft 
Library. 


11^  EEOAD  USE  OP  THE  TEPJd  PIUTES 


"One  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  in  North  America 
is  that  of  the  Payntes^  Indeed,  this  trite,  the  main 
stock  of  the  Shoshone  family,  has  ramifications  that 

i 

reach  very  far.  From  the  Mohave  River  in  Southern  Calif- 
ornia to  Central  Utah,  from  the  Moqui  towns  to  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  Nevada,  they  are  distributed  in  larger 
or  smaller  bands  across  valleys  and  mountains,  and  have 
many  dialectical  differences  of  language." 

Oscar  Loew,  l^otes  upon  Ethn.  of  Southern  Oalif.  & 
adjacent  regions,  T^ept.  L«heeler J  Survey,  slest   100th 
Meridian  for  1876,  Appendix  JJ,  32d,   1876. 


Spelled  in  various  ways;  Pa-utes,  Pi-utes, 
Pai-utes,  Pah-utas. 


GONC^raa  PI  JTii  INDIAKB  NEAR  GHiiND  CANYON_ 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  North  ?im.     On 
the  way  around  I  stopped  at  the  Gap  Tracing.  East  to  find  out 
first  hand  about  the  Piute  Indians  there.     There  is  a  band  of 
twenty  full -blood  Piutes  near  there  at  vmiovLSm^ags.    The 
trader  has  been  at  Gap  since  1898  and  the  Piutes  were  there  when 
he  arrived.     At  present  they  are  near  the  trading  post  to  dip 
their  sheep.     Soon  they  wil^  he  scattered  in  the  hills  west  of 
t^e  trading  post  and  do  not  come  down  to  Willow  Springs  until 
November  sometime.     However  they  have  no  horses  and  so  do  not 
travel  far  away.     If  you  should  decide  to  come  in  the  fall  the 
trader  could  send  for  some  of  them  to  come  in.     He  spoke  of  one 
young  girl  who  speaks  English.     There  are  accornmoJations  to  be 
had  at  the  trading  post— _a  small  cafe  and ^  cabins,  I  believe,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  how  good  they  are.     Gap  Trading  Post  can 
be  reached  in  about  three  hours  from  the  Grand  Canyon  and  about 
the  same  from  Flagstaff— perhaps  a  little  longer." 

Barbara  Hastings  McKee,     July  1,  1936. 

"At  Tuba  Oity  and  Kayenta  we  located  a  band  of  Piutes  in 


Piute  Canyon  eas-t  of  Kavaho  Mountains— hard  to  get  to;  f^nd  another 
bunch  at  Lee^s  Ferry  and  a  family  or  two  a  mile  out  of  Moenave. 
Saw  one  family  there  on  horseback  but  it  was  hot  so  I  didn't  stop 
them  on  their  way  home.     Jo  Lee  knows  all  of  them  and  where  they 

^^'"^*"™~ — I — 1  -IT  mail    I  n  ifcr  "      ■"■■W*^ 

live  and  talks  their  J.  angL.^^®'     ^®  lives  at  aap|.     (Jood  roads  all 
through  there.     Saw  an  old  Piute  at  Vegas  who  knew  all  the  Stewarts 
and  what  had  become  of  them."       Y.  B.  July  21,  1936. 

One-eyed  Piute,  Joe  Francis,  at  Tuba  Oity— Isabel  Kelly. 


RANGES  OP  SHOSHONEAN  TRIBES  IN  UTAH  AND  NEVADA 
GIVEN  BY  SIIJPSON  IN  1859  CREPT.  NOT  PRINTED  UNTIL  1876]. 

Tn-ga-witchea  (White  Knives)— along  Humboldt  River  and  iDetveen 

Hn-go-we-ah  Range  and  Cooper   Range. 
Utes  claim  countiy  bordering  on  Utah  Lake  to  Sevier  Lake. 


om^a^   Corn  Creek,  Paravan,  ana  ceav 
the  valley  of  the  Sevier,  and  south. 


Pi-i 


adjoin  the 


and  thence  south  to  Santa  Clara 


QaallQfliS.  [Goseutes]  occupy^the  grassy  valleys  west  of  Salt  Lake 

as  far  as  the  Un-go-we-ah  Range  [present  Shell  Range]. 

Py,ntes  inhabit  Western  Utah  from  Oregon  to  New  Mexico  principally 

near  rivers  and  lakes,  Humboldt,  Carson,  Walker,  Truckee. 

^en^s 7~W^ai'^^'^ '  ^  Mono. 
Starting  from  Camp  Ployd— 

Ist—afiSSilififi.  reaching  to  nTi-go-T«.e-ah  Range.   [Shell  Range]. 

2nd~'^umboldt  Indians"     from  Un-gO-^e-ah  to  Cooper      Ranges. 

3rd— Diggers  or  Pah -Utes  from  Cooper      Range  to  the  IszSIr 

ye -ah  Raige. 
from  the  P^-ftr-re-ah  Rar^e  to  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


4th— Pir 


Pith—Washoes  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra. 

« 

Rent,  of  Explorations  ^across  Great  Basin  oj^jjh, 
lehj,  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  pp.  35-38,  printed 
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PIUTBS 


John  Dunn-  HlBtoxy  of  Oregon  Torritori  and  British  North 
American  FuJTfado  wiS  an  Account  of  the  fiabita  end  Cuatoaa 
of  the  Principal  Natife  Tribes  on  the  Northern 


,LDndon,1844 
Dunn  stateo:     "lithin  the  Colorado  and  ♦b'  the  Great  Salt        l^^i 


Lake,  there  dwella  a  tribe  which  ia  one  of  the  •oat  degraded  of 
the  ihole  huaan  race,  phyaicallj  and  neot ally— the  £ia&fit^  They 
are  entirely  naked— men  and  noment     ani  their  only  food  io  liiarda, 
anaila,  and  wild  roots,    When  the  onow  falla  hearily,  end  theoe 
meana  of  aubalatenoe  fail  them,  for  they  ere  utterly  impro?ident, 
they  burrow  holes  In  the  aides  of  the  sandhiUa,  and  then  Tegetate 
in  e  state  of  aomnolent  torpor  till  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Then  they  crawl  abroad,  •anatomiea  of  death',  to  eke  out  their 
wretched  living;  and.  until  they  acquire  sufficient  strength  to 
forage  at  large,  eat  grass  on  their  hands  and  [knees  llks  beasts. 
The  trappers  say  that,  after  a  ssTore  season,  the  ground  about 
their  oaTonis  may  be  seen  ootered  with  the  bodies  of  the  famiahed 
dead.    Their  only  weapons  are  clubs,  and  in  the  uae  d  eten  these 
they  are  unskilful"     {pp.331-332) 


[335. 
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MOAPA  RESERVATION  S  Nevada 

Powell  in  1874  states  that  on  this  reaervation 
were  1,850,000  acres  of  land,   of  which  10,000  or  12,000 
were  fit  for  agriciiltiiral  purposes  on  the  Ifoapa;  all  the 
rest  was  desolate. 


Statement  of  IJaj.  J.  ¥•  Powell  before  Coram,  on  Ind» 
Affairs,  H.  R.  Ms.  Doc.  86,  43d  Cong.  1st  Sess.  p.2,  5, 
Jan.  1874. 


MAJOR  POWELL  ON  CONDITIONS  OF  UTE  AND  PIUTE  INDIANS  IN  1874 

Extracts  from  Report  of  Special  Coramissioners  J.W.Powell  and  G*W. 
Ingalls,  on  the  Condition:  of  the  Utes,  Paiutes,  &c.  1874. 

Major  Powell  states:  '•The  Indian  in  his  relations  with 

the  white  man  rarely  associates  with  the  better  class,  but  finds 

his  companions  in  the  lowest  and  yilest  of  society — men  whose  object 

is  to  corrupt  or  plunder.  He  thus  learns  from  the  superior  race 


(5Ui,u:^  U.  *fecn*> ' 


everything  that  is  bad,  nothing  that  is  good." 

'•The  Commission  [of  which  he  was  the  leading  member]  does 
not  consider  that  a  reservation  should  be  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a  pen  where  a  horde  of  savages  are  to  be  fed  with  flour  and 
beef,  to  be  supplied  with  blankets  from  the  Government  bounty,  and 
to  be  furnished  with  paint  and  gew-gaws  by  the  greed  of  traders, 
but  that  a  reservation  should  be  a  school  of  industry  and  a  home 
for  these  unfortunate  people." 
Again: 

"There  is  now  no  great  uninhabited  and  unknown  region  to 
which  the  Indian  can  be  sent.  He  is  among  us,  and  we  must  either 
protect  him  or  destroy  him.  The  only  course  left  by  which  these 
Indians  can  be  saved  is  to  gather  them  on  reservations,  which 
shall  be  schools  of  industry  and  civilization,  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  which  shall  be  the  proper  officers  to  secure  justice 
between  the  two  races,  and  between  individuals  of  the  Indian  race." 
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Uta 


Tribes  of  t-ic  Uta  resido  in  eastern  Utah,  V/estern  Colorado  and  in  ^ 

Nortliern  llev/  Mexico.  The  Valleys  drained  by  Green  and  Grand  rivers, 
affluents  of  the  Colorado,  most  probably     formed  the  ancient  habitat 
of  the  rrace  .  Exclusive  of  the  nom.adic  Uta,   the  Report  of  the  Indian 
Cocmissioner  for  1877  gives  2,900  Uis.  Indians  for  Colorado, 1,207, for 
New  Mexico, and  775, for  Utah;l34  Pn-Vants.were  not  under  an  agent. 
The  singi-ilar  form  of  the  naine  is  Utawat;  the  plural,  Utawatsu. 
The  Uta  dialects  do  not  differ  very  contdderably  among  themselves, amd 
Mr.   E.   A.  Barbar,  who  has  given  coimmritive  tables, states  that  the 
Wemi nn c]  1  e . C ai3 0 1 e -U t a .  'andtiv  Muache  "speak  one  and  tno  same  dialect. 
Some  of  tho  "-principle  tribes  are:     " 

Pa-7ant,    in  Corn  Creole,  near  Fillmore, Utah. 

;       ,   .  .... 

Uinta,  on  Uinta  Valley, Reserve;  650  in  1876. 

Yamoa.  on  Bear  ot  Yampa  River,  their  full  nai/io  is  Yampa-tikara  or 
"root-eaters";  they  associate  with  the  Grand  River  (  or  Middle  Parkjtribe 

Wfimim^nhe  or  WimiTin-iintn, nn-.toR  Pinos  division  of  the  confederated  Uta 
Reserve  and  north  of  Tierra  Marilla. 

Muache.  on  Los  Pinos  Agency. 

Tabewache.  on  Los  Pinos  Agency. 

CaEote,  in  southeast  angle  of  Utah  Territory,  on  Confederated  Uta  Reserve 
and  on  Tierra  Amarilla(" Abiquiu  Reservation;, New  Mexico.  This  d'lilect 
was  studied  by  Yarrow. 

Tash  -Uta   ,in  Arizona,  north  of  the  Mo qui  mesas. 
Gatchet,  Archaeology  \'Vhecler  Survey, p411-412, 1879.- 


r  > 


Brigham  H.  Roberta,  Istiftant  Historian  of  the  Uonnon 

Chuz^&,  in  a  History  of  ths  Moxmon  Churoh»  published  seriallj 

in  •imeriocuna*  1909-1915,  gires  the  followii^  notes  on  fiif. 

and  8ho8hone  Indians.  Ibioh  of  Boborts*  material  is  taken 

from  the  unpublished  Journal  and  Histoxy  of  Brigham  Youi^, 

as  well  as  from  diaries  of  the  Momton  brethren*  Where 

Roberts  gives  the  source  of  his  infonnation,  it  is  indicated 

footnotes  to 
iflr  the  following  extzuots.— 

"The  Salt  Lake  region  was  oooiq)ied  bj  two  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians  at  the  adrent  of  the  foraon  pioneers— the  *Utahs* , 
or  'IJtes * .  and  the  Shoshones  (or  Snake  Diggers, )  intexnittentlj 
at  war  with  eaoh  other.  It  so  happened  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Saints  in  Salt  Lake  Yallejr  was  on  the  border  line  between 
these  tribes,  the  Shoshones  extendii^  north  and  westward,  and 
the  Utahs  to  the  south,  and  westward  to  California.*— Vol* 6, 
p*  66. 


[VoUS 
p*66l 


*One  of  the  contributins^  causes  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Utah  in  the  winter  of  18CS0,  was  the  cowardly 
killing  of  a  somewhat  noted  Indian,  called  *01d  Bishop/ 
so>called,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  his  resenb lance  in 

looks  and  gestures  to  Bishop  N*K. Whitney.  Three  men  from 
Fort  Utah  met  'Old  Bishop*  some  die.tanoe  from  the  fort 
weariKg  a  shirt  which  one  of  the  men  claimed  to  be  his  and 


[Vol.8, 
p.  67 


Bobertt:  Shoahonea  and  Utw»  2 
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he  demandad  it.  The  Indian  refiiaed  to  give  It  up  saying  he 
had  boib<at  it.  thereupon  a  etruggle  en»u»d,  between  the 
white  men  and  the  Indian  for  poeseeeion  of  the  ehirt,  and 
the  latter  to  defend  himeelf  in  the  unequal  etruggle  of  three 
against  one,  drew  hie  bow,  when  one  of  the  white  men  shot 
hin  to  death,  and  his  bod^  wae  thrown  into  the  ProTO  rirer. 
The  Indians  on  missing  the  somewhat  noted  oharaoter,  beoane 
suspicious,  instituted  a  seeuroh  and  found  the  body,  and  then 
began  the  depredations  which  led  to  the  'Indian  far*  of  the 
winter  of  18fiO.  While  this  murder  /  eeems  to  hate  been 
a  matter  of  some  talk  among  the  colonists  of  Fort  Utah,  it 
did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  President  Youi«  until 
June  12,  1864,  when  the  facts  were  stated  to  him  by  Jamee 
Bean,  who,  howoTor,  was  not  of  the  party  of  3  guilty  of  the 
oriaie.  Following  the  recital  of  the  killing  as  giren  abote. 
President  Your^  comments:  'TheBe  facts  which  were  kept  hid 
at  the  time,  explain  to  me  why  my  feelings  were  opposed  to 
goir«  to  war  with  the  Indians,  [i.e.  winter  of  1850]  to  which 
I  nerer  coi»ented  until  Brother  Higbee  (president  at  the  time 

at  Fort  Utah)  reported  that  all  the  settlers  in  Utah  were  of 

• 
one  mind  in  relation  to  it.* 

The  expeditions  against  the  Indians  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  of  Deseret  were  3  in  number.  The  first  in  February 
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Hist.  Brigham  Youqg,  MS. 


Roberts:  Utes  h  Shoshones 


3^ 


and  March,  1849.  Late  in  February  a  report  reached  the  prij> 
cipal  colony  that  Indians  from  Utah  valley  had  run  off  14 
head  of  horses  from  Tooele  falley,  some  20  miles  west  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  and  it  was  also  reported  that  they  had  been 
stealing  and  killing  cattle  at  other  places.  Whereupon  Ca|>- 
tain  John  Scott  and  40  men  of  the  state  militia  started  in 
pursuit.  The  small  predatory  band  was  located  with  the  aid 
of  a  friendly  Indian,  the  son  of  'Little  Chief,*  a  Ul^s.,  on 
a  small  stream  where  it  emezges  from  the  base  of  the 
Waahatoh  mountains.  The  militia  company  divided  into  4 
parties  and  surrounded  the  Indian  encampment  during  the 

night. 

The  fight  next  momii^  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
chief  'Stick- in- the-Head*  and  his  band  of  Timmanv  Utes.  who 
from  a  table  land  overlooking  the  scene  of  conflict  shouted 
encouragement  to  the  Indians,  and  themselTes  giving  evidence 
of  T^Mtot  willingness  to  fight.  Fortunat^ely ,  however,  this  band 


[68] 


did  not  attenqpt  to  assist  the  other  Indians  further  than 
shouting  encouragement  and  bidding  th«n  to  come  in  their 
direction  in  their  flight.  4  of  the  Indian  men  of  the 
thieving  party  were  killed  and  their  women  and  children,  14 
in  all ,  were  sent  to  their  relatives  amoi^  the  Snake  Indians. 
The  stream  on  which  this  /  incident  took  place  was,  froB   [69] 


^r 


Hist.  Brigham  Your«.  J.18,  entry  for  Feb.  1849,  pp.a4,  26. 


the  foregoing  oircuwtanoe,  oallod  'BaUlt  Crook.  •    Tht  thrif-      [691 
ix%  town  of  PXoaiMt  OroT*  now  utllisoi  tho  itroaa  for  irrl^^ 

tion  parpotof • 

In  tho  lUBinor  of  1849,  botwoon  tho  firot  and  looond  Indian 
diotuAftnoo  of  thii  year,  Walker,  the  Utftfe  Indian  chief,  and 
12  of  hie  tribe  held  a  notable  interriew  with  Bri€^»m  Young 
and  other  high  ohuroh  authoritiee  at  Salt  Lake  City,   The        ^ 
chief  oane  to  encourage  more  of  hie'lComon  brethrtn*  to  eettle 
on  what  he  called  'hie  landi\  farther  to  the  eouth,  in  San 
Pitch  (San  Pete)  falley.  talker  deeired  hie  white  friende  to 
eettle  SoTier  Talley,  and  in  tho  region  of  'Little  Salt  Lake', 
a  ehallow  theet  of  ealt  water,  about  7  by  1  mile  in  widt*. 
eome  60  milee  eouth  of  Setier  Lake,  and  near  the  prooont  towne 
of  Parowan  and  Paregoonah.  Proeident  Young  promioed  the  chief 
that  he  would  eend  eettlere  among  them  in  '6  moone'.  President 


•mmmtm^mmt 


Wii«M«Ml« 
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The  interview  was  preceded  with  the  Indian  oeremonar  of  emoking 
'Peace  Pipe,'  and  the  interoeting  fact  that  tery  clearly 
eotabliehed  that  these  mountain  tribes^  as  well  M,f*^_?*?«' 


»tiTO  imerican  tribee,  were  'sun  worshipperiTi  follojing  ia 

the  etidence  M  relatei  by  President  T««»*v  ^^J.'^Jkf' ^^ 
filled  hie  pipe  [preoediT^  tho  inter? lewj,  he  offered ^the  Lord 
the  first  smoke,  p^intinp  the  pipe  and  stepping  Jg'WJ*  *•?•.. 
•UB.  Walker  then  smoked  it  and  passed  it  round  toe  ring  [the 
entokere  are  always  seated  in  a  oi  role  J  by  the  ri§ht  hand  to 
Reber  C .  Kintoall,  who  smoked.  It  was  then  passed  by  the  Itft 
to  me  and  tho  reat  of  tho  company,  ending  with  the  Inaia»»Xu*** 
Huntir^ton.  the  inteipfeter.  alec  explained  at  this  tine  that 
Uw  Indians  'haTO  more  idea  of  God  than  I  was  aiare  of.  Their 
tradition  is  that  God  out  a  man  in  two— the  upper  part  rcnained 
man.  the  lower  part  was  rrade  into  woman.  •— Hist.  Brignam  loung, 
VS.  June  1649.  p.  90. 


V 


Boberte;  Utf«  fnd  Shoshones 


Youi«  also  told  Walker  that  he  had  an  understanding  with      [69] 
♦Ooship'  and  'Wanship',— Indian  chiefs  ranging  in  the  mountains 
eastward  of  Salt  Lake  Tallfy— 'about  thie  place ' .  that  is , 
about  the  setUement  in  Salt  Lidce  talley.  The  talk  was  all  for 
peace.  'It  is  not  good  to  fight  tho  Indiansi'  said  President 
Youi«.  'Tell  your  Indians  not  to  steal,'  be  added,  •We  want 
to  be  friendly  with  you.  We  are  poor  now,  but  in  a  few  years 
«e  shall  be  rich.  We  will  trade  cattle  with  you. '  To  whioh 

Walker  replied,  'That^s  good.  • 

The  intertiew  was  quite  protracted  rangii^  cTor  the  sxibject 
of  the  Indians  ohai^ins  froc  dependins  on  the  uncertainty  of 
the  chase  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  their  subsis- 
tence, the  weaTii«  of  blankets  from  wool  by  the  Indian  women.  \ 
schoolii«  of  Indian  children,  to  fixing  the  terns  of  barter 


in  articlee  between  the  rod  men  and  white,  thence  back  to  peace 
talk,  during  whioh  Walker  eaid:  It  if  [is]  not  good  to  fight. 
It  rtakea  women  //  and  children  oxy.  But  let  tho  women  and 
children  play  together.  I  told  the  £iflii  [a  eub- tribe]  a 
great  while  age  to  stop  fitting,  and  stealing,  but  they 
haTO  no  eart. 


[70] 
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Dimiok  B.  Huntington  was  the  interpreter  in  the  aboye  inter- 
Tiew,  though  it  is  said  of  chief  Walker  that  in  addition  tf^ 
soToral  of  the  mtite  dialects,  he  could  conTerse  fluently  in 
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^^is  interriew  took  place  on  the  14th  of  June 
Brigham  Young,  US.  pp.  89-92. 


—Hist. 


%bftrUl    Utea  and  Shoahone* 
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Ho  vat  now 


Spaniah  and  make  himself  understood  in  English, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  hatir^  been  bom,  aa  nearly  aa  the  tine 
oan  be  ascertained,  in  1806,  and  therefore  about  41  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  foregoing  intenriew.  His  birthplace 
eae  on  Spanish  Fork  riter  in  Utah  yalley— •Pequi-naxy-no-quint,* 
eas  the  Indian  name  of  the  streaa,  meaning  'Stinking  Creek;  * 
.  .  .  .Dimick  B.  Huntir«ton,  the  interpreter  in  the  abote  intep- 
Tiew,  is  the  authority  for  theae  and  many  other  facte  recounted 
of  Walker 'e  life,  including  an  alleged  Tision  of  the  chief's 
following  a  serious  illness ,  about  2  years  before  the  advent 
of  ttie  Monnon  Pior.eeri,  in  which  alleged  tie  ion  he  sew  God 
who  warned  him  of  the  coming  of 'white  friends,*  and  ^f9  hi« 
a  new  i«une— iPannaoarra-Quinker'  meaning  *Iron  twister^ 

Walker  was  baptised  a  menber  of  the  Church 

on  the  13th  of  Mar«h,1860.  His  brother  Arapeen  was  also 
baptised,  and  later  these  two  chieft  together  with  Sowiette, 
and  Unhoquitoh  were  ordained  elders  in  the  church. 
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Liyerpool  Boute— 1866— pp.  104-6. 

At  his  death, in  accordance  with  their  custom  when  a  chief  dies, 
Utahs  killed  2  squaws,  2  Piede  children,  and  about  16  of 
uxm  beat  horses.   He  was  buried  with  all  his  presents  and 
i^trinckets ,  and  a  letter  which  he  had  receiredc;  the  prey lous  day 
from  President  YouiK.  He  was  succeeded  as  chief  by  his  brother. 


Axupeen,  2  years  his  junior,  also  a  more  faring  leaderthan  his  ^ 
brolher,  more  passionate  .an^  ur«o to rnablelT- Liverpool  Route  .p.  106. 

His  death  .  .  took  place  on  the  .29th  of  Januarr ,  1866 .  at  tfeadov 
•  Creek,  near  Fillmore.  .  .He  died  of  a  cold  which  had  settled  on 
hie  luqgs* 


Boberts  :  Utes  and  Shoshones 

President  Youi«  stroi«ly  suspected  James  Bridger  of  being 
oonneoted  with  the  early  Indian  troubles.  In  llay,1849,  he 
reoeiTed  a  letter  from  Louis  Vasques ,  a  western  trader  and 
SODS  time  merchant  in  Salt  Lake  City,  giTii^  infonoation  of 
the  killing  of  an  Indian  on  Black's  Fork  of  Green  Rifer, 
•uppoeedly  by  white  men  from  Salt  Lake  Talley ,  and  the  proe» 
pect  of  an  attack  en  Salt  Lake  settlements  by  the,  pHtftfrt 

tribe  in  reTenge. 

The  day  following  the  reception  of  the  letter,  in  a  public 
mietii^,  the  President  eaid— in  describing  the  meeting:  *I 
expressed  mj  conTiotion  that  Bridger  and  the  other  mountain- 
eers were  the  real  cause  of  the  Indians  being  incensed  ag&ins' 


[71] 
[72] 


us  if  they  were  so.»>^ 

The  second  Indian  outbreak  and  the  consequent  expedition 
sent  against  the  natives  under  the  authority  of  the  state  of 


Deaeret,  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1860.  On  the  last  day  of 
January  of  that  year,  Isaac  HigJ>ee  in  person  reported  to 
the  goTornor  of  the  state  of  Deaeret,  that  the  Indians  in 
Utah  Talley  had  killed  and  stolen  between  50  and  60  head  of 
cattle  and  horses  i  that  they  were  iirpudent  and  threatened  to 
kill  more  cattle  and  get  more  Indians  to  join  them  and  help  to 
kill  the  eet tiers  in  Utah  falley.  They  taunted  the  colonists 
with  cowardice  because  they  would  not  fight.  Higbee  repre- 
sented that  the  brethren  at  Fort  Utah  were  agreed  in  asking 
the  pri?il%e  of  defending  theme elres  and  chaatiaing  the  Indians. 


> 


^Hiat.  Brigham  YouiK.  MS,  May  13,1849.  pp.  76,77. 
^»  «  •         "    ,  Jah.31,1860.  p.l7 
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On  this  tttbjeot  of  makir^  war  upon  tho  Indiam  Prosidont     [72] 
Young  oanifoatad  muoh  reluotano*.  the  piyohologioal  roatom  for 
which  haTO  alroad^  botn  glTtn.  A  ooonoil  wat  oalled  to  oontidor 
the  matter .  to  which  Captain  Howard  Stamboxy  and  Lieutenant 
Ounnitoa,  were  invited.  These  United  States  officers  and 
their  corps  of  engineers  had  been  eng^ed  during  l^e  late  fall 
in  sunreying  Utah  Lake,  and  had  suffered  muoh  annoyamM  frosi 
the  petty  thieving  of  these  same  IndiansT  QBtansbuzT^s  Seport, 
pp.  148-150;  also  Gunnison *s  *The  Uonnons*,  p.146.3 

The  force  to  undertake  this  service  was  made  up  of  volun-   [743 
teers;  the  first  companies  raised  marching  for  Utah  valley 
under  command  of  Captain  George  I).  Grant,  but  overtaken  by  the 
rest  of  the  foroe  under  Major  Andrew  Lytle  before  surriving  at 
Fort  Utah.  The  united  forces  from  Salt  Lake  and  at  Fort  Utah, 
•x^jttged  the  Indians  on  the  Provo  river  near  For^  Utah,  where 
they  had  constructed  sons  ruds  breast  workt  in  the  river  bot- 
tom from  trees  they  had  felled,  and  they  also  occupied  a 
settlers  recently  abandoned,  double  log  house  near  their  breast 
works.  The  Indians  were  led  by  *01d  Elk*,  whom,  as  we  have  seen 
from  Stansbury's  Report,  had  declared  his  murderous  intentions 
towards  the  whites;  and  by  chief'Opeoarxy*— also  known  as 
'Stick- in- the- Head*.  The  natives  engagedr-most  of  their  women 
and  children  beii^  concealed  in  the  ravines  and  neaiby  canons— 
neflurly  equalled  the  whites  in  nuobers,  and  offered  a  stubborn 
and  brave  resistance.  On  the  second  day  of  the  fighting,  the 


■i 
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log  house  the  Indians  had  ooet^ied,  greatly  to  the  annoyanof   [74] 
and  dai^er  of  the  assailants ,  was  carried  by  a  cavalry  ohai^* . 
hi^y  commended  by  Lieutenant  Howland.  The  Indiana  then 
dividing  into  several  parties  sought  safety  in  flight  to  the 
canons  on  the  east  and  around  the  south  end  of  Utah  Lakf .  Of 
the  state  miU<ti»,  one  was  killed  ;Uie  son  of  Isaac  Hi^ee, 
the  preeident  of  the  setJlements  in  Utah  vallfy;  several  mors 
were  wounded  and  a  nunber  of  horses  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  ohargs  upon  tlw  log  house,  to  which  reference  haa  already 
been  nade.  The  Indians  left  6  of  their  dead  in  their  redoubt, 
but  took  their  wounded  with  them  in  their  retreat.  *01d  Slk* 
was  found  dead  on  the  trail  up  Bock  Canon,  directly  east  of 
the  eoene  of  the  engagMient,  and  where  a  day  or  two  later, 
among  a  few  sick  survivors ,  were  found  8  or  10  more  who  had  died 


exhaustion 


fiV^- 


[76] 


prevalent  among  t^e  natives. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  the  comnander* in- 
chief  of  the  state's  military  forces,  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  took  oooniand*  Sending  a  small  foroe  to  follow  the  refUges 
up  Bock  Canon— what  they  found  has  already  been  stated— he 
moved  with  his  main  foroe  to  Spanish  Fozk  river  where  i%  was 
reported  there  was  an  enoainpaent  of  the  hostiles.  Not  finding 
the  Indians  on  the  Spanish  Foxt,  General  Wells  moved  round  the 
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South  •nd  of  Utah  Lajco ,  and  at  Promontoiy  Point— ■oto.etimos    [75] 
eallod  *Table  Uounbain*— on  the  14th.  he  overtook  a  largt 
party  of  the  hot  tiles,  and  nearl7  aJl— *ezoept  ^e  women 
and  ohildren.  all  of  whom  were  spared*  ••were  killed »  iiv 
eluding  a  nunber  who  in  their  flight  ran  out  ui^on  the  ioe 
whioh  then  nearly  ooTored  the  lake.  About  40  of  the  natives , 
in  all  had  been  killed,  and  the  women  and  ohildren  of  the 
fallen,  aooordii^  to  the  outtom  of  the  natives ,  followed 
the  Tiotors  and  were  distributed  aooqg  the  settleis  at  Salt 
Lake .  where  an  atteoipt  was  made  to  n&un  thesi  from  their  savags 
ways  of  life,  and  bring  them  up  *in  the  habits  of  oiviliasd 
and  Christian  life.*  The  eiperiment  did  not  suoosed.  most 
of  the  prisoners  esoaping  upon  the  very  first  opportunity. 

The  horses  taken  fron  the  defeated  Utahs.  by  unanimous  vote  . 
of  the  volunteers  in  the  serrioe ,  were  given  to  the  band  of 
Indians  at  Salt  Lake;  and  Dstniel  H.  Wells  made  a  vexbal  import 
of  the  expedition  to  ttie  general  legislature  assenbly  thsn 
in  eessioB.   Some  years  later,  1868,  to  be  e»at,  General 
Wells  reported  in  a  special  meetii^  of  the  brethren  of  ths 
ohuroh .  that  27  Indians  were  killed  at  *Tabls  Mountain.  *\   .  . 

The  third  expedition  agciinst  the  Indians  undsr  the  authority 
of  //  the  state  of  Deserst  was- to  the  northward,  the  Shoshones  ^a 
Of  Snakes  being  the  cause  of  the  alam.  The  trouble  arosw  ia 
the  month  of  Sep tentoer,  1860.  As  reported  in  the  Deseret  Hewi^ . 


S 


■  *0..»    te^-Smi  !'«>. 
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iiiai..  bri^ihcun  Yourg;,  MS,  Feb.    l-'bO,  p.   22 
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the  treataiient  of  these  Indians  by  the  emigrants  of  1849.  aad   [76^ 
later  the  killing  of  2  Shoshoge  women  by  travelers .  *as  wt 
are  oreditably  infonned,  tnm  Illinois*,  says  the *News * 
article,  had  wrou^t  a  veiy  markfd  change  in  their  di^osition 
toward  ^e  white  settlers  in  the  Salt  Lake  region,  than  was  at 
first  manifested.  They  had  become  predatory  in  their  actions 
and  in  the  northern  settlements  on  the  Weber  and  Ogden  rivers 
had  taken  to  paaturing  their  horses  in  the  grain  fields,  steal- 
ing com  and  melons,  running  off  cattls,  stealing  horses,  8o., 
ho, ,  until  their  actions  had  become  insufferable.  In  one  of 
the  Indian  night  raids  i^on  the  gardens  in  Brownsville  [i.e. 
Ogdsn].  a  settler  of  the  name  of  Urban  Tan  Stewart,  fired  upon 
them  and  killed  an  Indian,  said  to  be  a  petty  thief.  The 
next  day  the  Indians  in  retaliation  killed  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Campbell .  noma  distance  fjrom  the  settlement  on  the  north 
bank  of  Ogden  River,  and  threatened  to  massacre  the  inhabitants 
of  Brownsvillf .  and  bum  the  plaos.  The  matter  was 
at  Salt  Lake  and  a  detachment  of  the  state  militia  was  dis* 
patched   under   ooniraand  of  Horace  S,  Eldridge,  with  instruc- 
tions to  *stand  on  the  defensive*.  Upon  this  show  of  force 
and  proaptness  of  aotioa  the  Shoihonea  moved  northward ,  taking 
with  them  some  horses  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  setllemsnt. 
i  band  of  U]j£  Indians  from  the  south  were  near  Browmville 
and  to  make  sure  of  their  non-interference  if  a  battle  took 
plaos,  a  number  of  them,  without  resiatancs.  were  taken  prison< 
and  held  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  band  who  wen 
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ordered  to  move  south  to  their  own  lands,  and  hate  nothing    C70J 
further  to  do  with  the  future  moTements  of  the  Shoihonei— 
orders  which  they  obeyed.  The  predatory  band  of  8t^9sh9?fm 
moted  so  far  northward  that  fear  of  further  hostilities 
no  longer  eristed.  and  after  about  a  week*8  absence  from 
Salt  Lake,  the  militia  under  Eldrldge  returned. 

Aid  this  is  the  sum  of  the  Indian  uprising*  and  troubles 
under  the  dominion  of  the  itate  of  Deseret." 

*In  Deoeodaer  1850,  a  corrpany  which  numbered  116  men 
left  ....  for  *Little  Salt  Lake  Valley*,  to  make  a  settle- 
ment .  .  in  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  to  Walker,  the 
Utah  chief,  that  settlers  would  be  sent  to  his  country  . 
The  first  site  of  the  settlement  was  mide  pemanent,  and 
named  Parowan,  after  a  Utah  Indian  chief  of  the  Tioinity 
settlers  were  welcomed  by  chief  Peteeneet  and  his  people, 
ft  miserable  tribe  known  as  the'Eia^'T  who  expressed  th«Bi- 
selves  as  pleased  that  the  brethren  were  settling  in 


•   e  • 


[Vol.  8 
p.81] 


#  • 
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'  "^They  possessed  scarcely  a  horse,  and  were  compelled  to 
travel  on  foot.  Their  houses  consisted  of  a  few  Doughs  of 
sagebrush  or  stunted  greasewood,  laid  up  in  a  manner  to 
break  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  were  seldom  over  6  feet 
higji.  In  storms  they  would  sometimes  go  for  shelter  among 


the  cedars.  They  built  very  small  fires,  being  too  lazy  to 
get  much  fuel.  They  were  armed  with  short  bows.  Some  of 
their  arrow  points  were  made  of  greasewood,  others  of  filnt. 


The  chiefs  were  of  iron,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long.  Not  hayin{5  weapons  appropriate  for  killinK 
&ie  few  deer  in  the  mountains,  the  Piedes  lived  principally 
on  rabbits,  snakes,  lizards,  mice.  «..  and  even  this  kind 
of  ficame  aoDeared  scarce.'— Hist.  BrighamToung,  MB,  Jan.  185 
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-  [82] 


in  their  valley.  Peteeneet  said  his  tribes  owned  the  countiy- 
«  declaration  afUrwardsconfinned  by  Chief  Walker.  The  pipe 
of  peace  was  smoked  by  the  Indians  and  whites » 

Canarrah.  another  fiedf  chief,  having  first  sent  in  one 
of  his  braves  to  ascertain  if  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to 
venture  inti6  the  settlers*  can^,  paid  them  a  viitiit. 
*Ris  apparel  consisted  of  a  pair  of  moccasins,  short  leggings, 
and  a  kind  of  small  cloak  made  of  rabbit-skins.  He  was  tall 
and  stately  in  appearance ,  though  apparently  suffering  from 
hui^er.  His  followers  were  not  as  well  dressed,  being,  really, 
specimens  of  humanity  in  its  most  d^raded  fora. 

In  Uaroh  chiefs  Walker  and  Peteeneet  and  about  70  braves 
visited  the  settlement  and  smoked  the  peace  pipe  with  President 
OeoiB»  A-  Smith.  Walker  was  very  friendly  and  expressed  the 
desire  to  build  a  house  and  teach  his  children  to  woxt./  He   [83] 
represented  that  he  had  visited  all  the  Indian ^bands  in  the 
surrounding  countxy  and  advised  them  to  be  friendly  with  the 
colonists  and  not  *i«turb  even  a  brute  belonging  to  then.  The 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  exchange  horses  for  cattle  as  his 
people  were  in  need  of  beef.  Walker  made  known  his  intention 
of  Bcikii^  a  raid  into  California,  but  President  Smith  persuaded 
him  not  to  go,  warning  him  of  thelikelihood  of  coning  in 
contact  with  United  States  troops. 


Walker  had  'previously  sent  a  partj  of  about  13  warriors, 
led  by  San  Pete,  to  California,  to  steal  animals.  The  j}arty 
succeeded  in  taking  about  800  or  1000  horses,  but  the  Mexicans 
pursued  th«n  for  2  or  3  days  and  overtook  then.  A  battle 
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■In  Iha  tjrinf.;  of  1^67  Preoidont  Ycuiifi  ^ith  a  c<r]  anj^  of 
115  rerig  22  worron  and  fi  boys  paid  a  vi^lt  to  For*.  Lirhi^ 
the  lurjosa  bein^  to  erjloro  the  country  with  a  vliip  to  the 
esta^lishner'   of  tatMerranta  in  'hm  future*  President  Young 
rernxined  4i  days  at  Fort  Lirhii  durinG  vvhich  linie  ha  held 
a  friendly  conference  with  the  Indi/am  chi^fi  in  the  vicinity, 
smoked  the  iij^e  of  i^e^iOe  with  them  at  the  fcrtt  Mid  dis« 
tri<>uted  cif^»  of  blank ota,  tdbaooo/  Ux.  with  which  the 
Indiana  were  deli  ;!) ted*     Amon;;  tho  interootin  •  inoicionts 
of  this  journey  is  'he  fact  that  Insjeemt  the  brother  of 
talk  or  #  the  Utah  chief ,  and  who  suoooeded    alker  as  war 
chief  of  the  Ut^hs.  rujcorj   nied  Proa i da  t  Youn;  to  Port 
Liirhi,  and  was  p!osan^  and  jartioipated  in  the  friendly  con* 
ferenoea  with  the  garnook|l#^ 


rVol*8, 


Bri^ha/r  fU  Roberts,  Hi-i^^rv'  &f  the  ronr:on  Church*     Ar^  eri<Ki.na, 
Vol.  e,  XT.  66,  67-72,  74«76,  Ol^BS,  &  266,     nS. 


[A  ohf.pter  of  ^o^ert^a  Hiatory  is  davoted  to  the  Mountain 
Meadows  rft.aa  ere,  '  ut  it  la  h'sed  e^^iralv  on  dear  on 
freriously  injrint  (Vol.8,  jj.  530-567,ri3).— SpCJ 
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Hist.  Bri,T>iinYour^,  I'S,  entry  (/,ril  Ll!ay},  1  ft?.  i.,2rR,30Q. 
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ensaad,  in  which  one  of  Lugoe*  peons  was  killed,  but  his  ooo^ 
panions  reooTersd  all  eioept  l:^  of  the  animals.  Walker  felt 
poor,  as  he  had  expected  to  get  1000  horses,  baring  been 
aooustomed  to  do  so  in  suoh  fomys.  He  thought  that  if  hs 
had  gone  himself,  he  would  have  done  better ,  and  intimated 
that  San  Pete  was  not  a  good  general.  Walker  talked  of 
going  on  another  expedition,  but  Geo.  A.  Sodth  persuaded  him 
not  to  go.  as  the  U.  3.  soldiers  in  thet  oountry  would  be 
likely  to  soalp  him.  San  Pete  and  his  party  stated  that  in 
California  they  met  Mr.  Williams,  of  WilliansSs  ran^o,  who 
ga?e  ^>hem  beef^  and  agreed  to  keep  their  presence  in  ths 
county  a  setortt.  proTided  they  would  not  run  off  his 
stock.  San  Pete's  party  rested  sereral  days  at  William! *s, 
and  then  went  to  Lugos  corral,  and  stole  his  animals*  — 
Hist.  Brigham  Youqg,  MS.  1851,  p,3. 


*>, 


Box  116,  Moab,  Utah 
Feb.  2,  1926 

Dr.  0.  Hart  Merriam 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Sir: 

All  the  Piutes  in  this  country  live  in  San  Juan  Co., Utah. 
They  originally  came  from  Kanah,  Kane  Co.,  Utah,  and  Kibah,  meaning 
Pine  Timber  It. 

There  are  three  divisions tlil^ions  Canyon, Ute,  also  called 
Utahf   Dwellers  by  the  Sand  Hills).KiThe  next  in  order  is  Piutes, 
meaning  Abundance  of  Watery  [3rd] Piedes,  a  much  lower  grade  of 
Indians, dwelling  on  the  Santa  Clara  OreeK  in  Dixie   ,Was.hington  Co., 
Utah  and  down  the  Virgin  River  into  Nevada. 

Their  language  is  much  alik^   However,   they  have  nothing 
in  common.     The  Ute  considers  himself  above  and  much  superior  to 
his  humble  neighbor  and  distant  relative^  ^54  The  Ute  always  has 
them  for  his  prey  and  they  do  much  menial  service  for  th^  and 
they  hate  each  olher  worse  than  a  Russian  hates  a  Jew. 

I  hope  you  can  read  this.     I  am  an  old  man,  now,  and 
quite  shaky  .     I  have  been  50  years  a  peace  maker  amongst  them  and 
the  Navahoes,  Apaches,   Hopies  and  all  the  tribes  in  Arizona.  Head 
interpreter  for  Lieut.  ^.  H.  Plummer  Lawton  and  others.  Never 
failed  to  make  peace  when  trusted  to  me.  Also  Indian  War  veteran  of 
1867,  Black  War.  No  pension  yet.     Also  very  poor.     I  also  know 
General  Scott.     Have  offered  my  service  to  him. 


Respectfully, 


C.L.Chris ten sen 


Indian  Interpreter  50  years,  5  Indian  dialects. 

Excuse  my  trembling.     See  D.C.Cotton, Representative  fran  Utah. 
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Miss  Stella  Clemence, 

Research  Ass H. , Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  D*  C. 

Ify   dear  Miss  Clemence :- 


In  response 
to  say  that  Mr.  Dale 
as  it  appears  in  the 
Indian  Affairs.  I  no 
the  letter  book  there 
unmistakalily  Pa  Ulche 
this  letter  is  not  in 
was  copied  from  the  o 
Su'oerintendent  of  Ind 


to  your  letter  of  Novemher  8"  I  "beg 
is  correct  in  his  spelling  of  Pa  Ulches 
letter  hook  of  the  Superintendent  o 
te  that  you  hyphenate  Pa -Ulches.   In 

is  no  hyphen,  it  is  two  words  and  is 
s.   You  must  remember  however,  that 

Jedediah  Smith's  own  hand  writing  hut 
riginal  into  the  letter  hook  of  the 
ian  Affairs* 


I  regret  that  it  will  not  he  possihie  for  us  to 
send  you  a  photostat  copy  of  the  letter.   There  is  no 
machine  that  does  good  work  in  Topeka  and  unfortunately  we 
have  no  photostat  of  our  own. 

If  in  the   course  of  research   I   should  come  upon 
this  word   in  Smith's   own  hand  writing  I  will  again  write  you. 


Very  truly  yours. 


{:»< 

n  * 


m  \/i4M4^. 


Librarian 


November  8.  1920 


Secretary 

Kansas  Historical  Society 
Tojeka,  Kansas 

Dear  Sir: 

Harrison  Clifford  Dale  in  his 

'Ashley-Strith  Explorations',  pp.  l|-6-194  (Cleveland:  1918) 
Fubli?hP8  a  letter  written  by  Jedediah  Smith  to  Oenl.  Wm. 
Clark,  July  27,  1827,  the  ori^-inal  of  which  he  says  "is 

« 

contained  in  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Letterbook, 
Kansqs  Historical  Society'.' 

We  note  that  the  spelling  Pa-Ulches  occurs  on  p.  188 
line  6,  and  on  p.  189  line  11,  whereas  the  word  is  spelled 
Pa-Utches  in  the  s  me  letter  published  in  Les  Nouvelles 
Annales  des  Voya^'^es,  1326-1833.  Dr.  Merriam  «ould  be  very 
gmteful  if  you  would  examine  the  original  and  let  us  know 
if  the  spell ir^  there  is  Pa-Ulchee  or  Pa-Utches. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  obtain  a 
photostat  copy  of  this  letter.  I£-80,  we  should  be  «ery 

glad  to  purchase  it. 

Thankir^  you  very  much  for  your  trouble  in  the  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 


T 


Research  Assistant 


80UTHEIQI  PIUTE 


ThaoAB  J.  Farnham  in  his  ^Travels  in  the  Calif omias 
and  SoeiiM  in  the  Pacific  Ocean*   (Nev  York  1844}  uses 
the  tenn  'Paiuchea '  for  both  Northern  and  Southern 
Piute* 

He  gires  the  followir^  oacount  of  the  Southern 


,  ftirniahed  him  tqgether  with  other  observations 
on  the  Indians  and  their  territories  by  hie  •friend        [312] 
Doctor  Lyiaan,  of  Buffalo,  who  travelled  from  Santa 
Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  way  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
WMt,  to  Upper  California,  in  the  year  1841* : 

*Piutee*~The  northern  banks  of  the  Colorado,  the      TS^S] 
region  of  Severe  river,  and  those  portions  of  tl»  Tim* 
panigos  desert  where  man  can  find  a  snail  to  eat,  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indians,  which  I  have  partially 
described  in  my  former  book  of  travels  before  maitioned, 
under  the  name  of  Piutes>       Doctor  Lyman  gives  the    same 
name  differently  spelled,  Paiudies*     He  introduces  his 
observati  ons  in  relation  to  them  by  s  erne  further  re- 
marks as  to  the  desolate  character  of  the  country 


L^ 


Here  [•Severe  River^]  live  the  'Piutes '  and  'Land  Ts^g^i^ 
Pities,*  the  most  degraded  wad  least  intellectual 
Indians  known  to  the  trappers •     They  wear  no  clothii« 
of  any  description— build  no  shelters*     Thef  eat  roots, 
lisaras  and  snails.    .   .  These  poor  creatures  are  hunted, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  irtien  weak  and  helpless,  by  a 
certain  class  of  men,  and  when  taken  are  fattened^  carried 
to  Sahta  Pe  and  sold  as  slaves  during  their  minority.    'A 
likely  girl*  in  her  teens  brings  oftentimes  $300  or  $400. 
The  males  are  valued  less. •^-Farnham, Travels  in  the  Great 
Western  Prairies,  o8,  1843J 


I^^^^^^^^^^J^^^^^ 


Famham-'PiutM 


whioh  they  inhabit.  £375] 

•The  only  animal  whioh  I  ww  for  many  hmdrad  nil 
through  this  oountry,  vas  the  hare  (in  one  or  two  in* 
etancee  a  stray  antelope) .  bat  so  wild,  that  ve  seldoa 
could  kill  one  of  thfsi.     They  were  so  densely  covered 
wi^  Tennin.  that  nothing  but  utter  starraticm  would 
induce  one  to  eat  thosi  they  li^o  upon  the  bait  and 
tender  branches  of  wild  sage;  and  yet  this  iantense 
tract  of  eountey  is  inhabited  by  a  comparatifely  Burner* 
om  tribe  of  Indiam .  generally  knwwn  as  the  Paiud>e» . 
but  by  some  called  the  Shoshonies .  a  name  perhaps 


degrees 


northwai«l.  and  venr  amch 


character* 

*The  PaindMS  speak  the  sasie  language  as  the  Yutay> 
and    /    are  a  brandi  of  that  tribe,  but  considered  by  [3' 
the  latter  as  mere  dogs ,  the  reftae  of  the  lowest  order 
of  ht»anitif;  and  they  certainly  are;  for  living  in  a 
country  where  vegetation  is  so  scarce,  that  nothing  but 
the  difflinutive  hare  can  exist;  where  the  water  is  of 
the  poorest  character,  and  famine  an  everyday  oocurrencs 
thus  beiiE  nearly  deprived  of  even  the  plainest  nourish- 
sent  fit  for  the  support  of  the  body,  and  almost 


-t^ 


Farnham- North  em  Piute  3 

entirely  destitute  of  clothii^  to  proteot  them  from      [3763 
the  inclemency  of  winter^  what  inore  could  be  exjeoted 
of  them  than  an  equality  with  the  brute  creation? 
Th^  are  superior  to  them  only  in  possession  of  a  soul; 
but  of  this  they  seem  t^be  totally  unconscioua.     They 
have  an  idea  of  WHtie  superior  being,  whose  presence 
they  appear  to  reoosqiize  only  in  the  raging  elanents. 
As  to  a  future  state  they  are  utterly  ignorant;  their 
life  being  one  of  brutal  sensuality,  and  death  a  sup- 
posed annihilation.     They  do  not  even  manifest  the 
mutual  affection  of  parents  and  childraa,  so  unireraally 
observed  in  the  brute.  There  are  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, but  thwe  are  very  rare. 

•The  food  of  these  Indians  is  in  conformity  with 
the  chareujter  of  the  country  they  inhabit.     Th^  collect 
the  seeds  of  grasses ,  growing  on  the  margins  of  the 
spring?  and  salt  ponds,  roast  and  pulverizo  them  between 
two  stones,  ani  then  boil  than:  into  a  thick  mush.     Upon 
this  they  subsist  tolerably  well  while  the  gathering 
season  ccntinuesi  but  bein^  too  stiq)id  and  improvident 
to  make  provision  for  the  renirdnder  of  the  year,  they  are 
often  in  the  most  wretdlied  condition  of  want.  Sometimes 


yarnhaa-»»«^thern  Piute 

they  Kiccewl  in  ensimring  a  hare,  the  flesh  of  which      [376. 
th«y  eat,  and  the  ekin  of  ehich  they  cut  into  cordi 
with  the  fur  adherii«i  and  braid  thar  together  eo  as 
to  fbm  a  sort  of  cloak  wifch  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
throu^  which  they  thnast  their  heads.    The  bark  of 
pine  trees  growii«  on  some  of  the  tr^  mountaiass,  is 
also  a  general  article  of  foodi  so  are  roots!    AnU. 
grasshoppers ,  and  lisards ,  are  classed  ainong  their 
(dioieest  dainties.    There  are  no  relentings  in  favor 
of  these  little  unfortunates;  for  no  sooner  are  th«gr 
grasped  by  the  haad.  than  the  teeth  consign  then  to 

the  toBi>« 

•It  seetns  impossible  that  human  beings  can  exist  as  [377, 

these  miserably  destitute  Indians  do,  without  degensfw 
ating  into  the 'brutes  th^  are;  and  therefore  if  they 
were  not  originally  an  inferior  order  of  the  human 
family,  they  hare  become  so  In  all  that  appertains  to 
the  distinguishii«  and  ei^pbling  features  of  the  race. 
In  stature  they  are  diminutlTe;  in  personal  appearance 
disgust irs  in  the  wctrsee;  their  long  untriBned  hair, 
instead  of  hai«ii«  in  flowing  oaeses  orer  the  ihoulders. 
like  that  of  other  imerioan  Indians,  is  thifl|j?|y  salted 

\ 


1' 


Farnhap»»8outhernPiut« 


with  dirt .  stands  out  on  the  head  in  hard  knots ,  alira  [3* 
with  TemiBi  which  latter  are  eagerly  sou^  after  by 
them, as  an  article  of  food.     I  have  seen  other  Indians 
er^aged  in  this  species  of  foraging*  &Rd  eren  some  of 
the  women  of  Hew  Uezice*  but  with  nuch  less  MSt  and 
•njoyment  of  the  appetite.    Ablution,  a  custokfunirersal 
among  other  Indians,  these  nerw  praotiss.     I  ir.i^t» 
but  will  not  say  iw>re  on  this  matter;  wiough  has  prcbably 
been  said  to  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  exceeding 
disgust  I  felt  at  seeir^  and  knowing  thB.t  sudi  wretched 
ezistsioes  attached  to  our  race.    Without  knowlec^, 
without  shelt«p.  without  raiment,  food,  wAter,  fit 
for  man.  they  are  bom  and  live  and  die  among  those 
terrible  desert* »  the  most  miserable  of  men,  yet  con- 
tented with  their  lot.    But  every  man's  hand  is  against 
then.     The  Mew  Mexicans  capture  then  for  slaves;  the 

t 

nei^Uborii^  Indians  do  the  sajnt;  and  even  the  bold  aM 


usually  hi^i-HBiinded  old  beafer^hunt^r  tofrietimea  descends 
from  his  legitimate  labor  bzm%  the  mountain  streeitA^ 
to  this  mean  traffic^     The  price  of  thwe  slares  in 
the  markets  of  Mew  Uexioo  Tariea  wit):^  the  age  and  other 
q^litiee  of  person*     Those  from  10  to  15  years  old 


fcrTi>nm^^f»;if.hftTm  Pij^ijf 


■oil  from  $60  to  $100 ,  which  is  by  no  moans  an  extrafagant. 
pric«  ,  if  we  tak«  into  ooi»ideration  the  herailean  task 
of  cleansing  them  fit  for  narkot  .   . 

*Noiwith8tandling  their  horrible  def ioioney  in  all 
the  eoBK  //  forts  and  decencies  of  life.  I^ese  Indians    [378] 
are  so  ardently  attached  to  their  cpuntiy,  that  when 
oarried  into  the  lands  of  their  osptors  and  surrounded 
with  abundance*  they  pii»  away  and  oft&i  die  in  grief 
for  the  loss  of  their  natire  deserts.     In  one  inwtanoe, 
I  saw  one  of  these  PaiuAes  die  from  no  other  apparent 
oaose  Uian  this  hcme^sicdcness.    From  the  time  it  was 
brought  into  the  settlements  of  California  it  was  sad, 
moaned,  and  continually  refused  to  eat  till  it  died. 
•The  Paiuchea  are  very  cowardly.     They,  howe? er, 
make  some  weapons  of  defense,  as  bows  and  arrows.    The 
bows  are  about  6  feet  long;  cade  of  the  saTine 
(Juniperus  sabinfc) .     This  wot>d  being  veiy  toug^  and 
elastic  .  the  bows  are  both  powerful  sumL  durable. 

Their  arrows  are  made  of  a  species  of  oane*baabo©,  and 
are  from  3  to  4  feet  Jong,  pointed  with  a  bit  of  f ire- 
hard  «rted  wood.    When  these  canes  are  young  they  chew 
them  for  the  Juice,  which  contains  considerable 


y>rnh»»>- Southern  Plata 


tae^unrine  inatt^r.     Their  habltaiions^if  »u*  they      [378] 
reay  be  called,  are  of  the  rudest  chanict«r.     Some  of 
than  are  mere  holes  dug  in  the  eand-hlllt;  others  con- 
sist of  sticks  and  br&nohes  of  brush  and  trees  piled 


ttp  couically.  and  oorered  with  dirt.     This  latter  kind 
is  usually  found  where  they  atten^jt  Tillages  of  greater 
or  loss  siS0»  and  stand  huddled  closely  together.     The 
interior  of  these  huts  is  filthy  beyond  description. 
'  These  Indiam ,  although  destitute  of  that  darir« 
which  diaracterises  many  otho*  tribes  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  occasionally  a 

I 

source  of  great  annoyance  to  those  who  trarerse  thes« 
deserts »  by  gathering  around  their  cainps  in  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  night,  and  letting  fly  a  Tolley  of  arrow* 
at  the  traf«lleri*  horses  and  mules,  wortally  wounding 
or  disabling  rrore  or  less  of  thesi,  so  that  they  must 
be  left  b^ind  i*ien  the  (^rafan  aioTes  on;  and  when 
daz^MT  of  dmstisenent  has  passsd,  they  surfeit  thaa»- 
seltes  on  their  carcases. 

•In  this  description  of  the  Paiuohes  I  hare  been 
goTemed  by  ny  own  p«raoBSl  obsttnrations,*  says 
Xk>ctor  Lynaa*  •aadelduring  the  three  tnonthi  I  was      ^'^^\ 
occupied  in  treurersing  their  country.     I  hate  be«i 


i&js^mzzSsi^t^iSLZk^A 


8 


rather  mimate.  beeaase  I  am  not  a«ar«  of  any  other 


•  •  •  • 


oorrtot  account  harii^  been  gi? «i  of  then 

Four  New  Kexicawi  attached  to  our  party  captured 

on  the  barke  of  the  Colorado  an  aduibt  male  and 

fenale  with  one  child,  whom  myself  and  two  friend* 

tried  to  induoe  thero  to  liberate  .  .  .  "" 

TJ".  FarrfMUB,  Trafele  in  the  Californiat  and  Scenei 
in  the  Pacific,  S76-S79,  1844, 


PAH-UTAH 


Jules  Reray  speaks  of  meeting  some  Pah-Utah  Indians 
near  Virgen  River,  in  southeastern  Nevada,   in  November  1855. 

--Ren^  &  Brenchley:  Journey  to  Great  Salt  Lake  Cit;  , 
II,  404,  1861. 


f.» 


JuIbs  Remy  speaks  of  meeting  some  Indians,   in  Noveniber 
1855,   near  Santa  Clara  River,   southwestern  Utah.     Ke  says 
their  breasts  and  stoinachs  were  covered  with  red  mastic, 
made  from  an  earth  peculiar  to  the  rocks.     Their  only  covering 
was  a  pair  of  drawers  of  hare-skin,  badly  sewn  together  and 
in  holes.         --Renr,''  &  Brenchley:  Journey  to  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,   II,   386,  1861. 


'« 


PAHUSITAHS 


Tribe  near  Santa  Clara"  River,  BouthwoBtem.IItah.     Sinall 
vocabulary.     Reioy  states  that  they  were  frightful  creatures, 
being  all  daubed  over  with  a  bright  red,  with  occasional  black 
stripes.     — R«ny  k  Brenchley:  Journey  to  Great  Salt  Lak«  City, 
II,   388-389,  1861. 


PIUTE  INDI /N8 


.4 


I  ITT^  ITii  ./   I 


Judge  H.S •Brown,  a  California  pioneer  who  crossed  the 

« 
United  States  in  1049,  in  Recollections  of  Early  Days  of  California 

given  to  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells  of  a  treaty  which  he  made  with 

the  Piute  Indians  shortly  after  leavir^  Salt  Lcike  on  the  way  to 

Los  M^eles,  Calift 

•The  Piutes  about  Los  /r^eles  had  been  hostile  for  years.  The  ©| 
Mormons  were  very  anxious  to  turn  the  current  of  travel  S,  and  it 
was  through  their  influence  that  we  went  the  re...  .traveled  alopg 
through  the  Piute  country  [from  Salt  Lake]  a  number  of  days,  passing 
their  oats,  cornfields,  and  little  melon  patchest.  We  could  see  their 
tracks  everywhere,  but  no  Indians.  We  gave  very  strict  orders  not  to 
interfere  with  their  crops  to  the  extent  of  an  ear  of  corn.  Finally 
one  day  we  came  to  a  waterirg  place,  and  we  had  a  lorg  stretch  to 
make  without  water  or  grase,  and  we  stopped  to  recruit  for  it*  (We  Cl^| 
had  just  got  our  dinner  when  suddenly  there  was  a  noise  such  as  I 
have  never  heard  before  or  since;  it  seemed  to  come  from  every  possi- 
ble quarter,  as  thoiigh  all  the  dOTions  on  earth  had  broken  loose,  le 
could  not  see  anythir^  at  first  and  finally  we  discovered  that  wa 
were  in  a  little  valley,  with  a  mountain  scmewhat  like  a  bonteshoe  ©r 
half  moon  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off,  and  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountain  Indians  would  rise  up  anclgesticulate,  and  dodge  back  behind 
the  rocks.  We  had  two  guides, one  of  whom  could  talk  a  little  Piute, 
and  he  went  out  a  hundred  yards  or  so, and  hailad  them  to  ccxrie  down* 
They  told  him  to  lay  his  gun  down  and  they  would.  He  laid|jt  dov/n  and 
seveml  hundred  rushed  down, and  everyone  had  somethings  in  the  shape 
of  a  present, d^el on  or  ear  of  corn  or  something  of  that  kind.. He  in- 
vited  them  up  to  within  40  or  50  paces  of  the  camp  and  to  be  seated 


»i. 


li 


and  they  hold  a  oonBultation.  They  said  to  us  that  Y/alker,  the    (§) 
chief  of  the  Utah  tribe,  throijgh  the  influence  of  the  Mormons, 
had  sent  to  them  a  message ,  saying  that  lai^e  bodies  of  Americans 
were  going  through  their  country,  and  they  must  not  disturb  them, 
and  they  did  not  intend  to.  They  said  the  Mexicans  ha4  been  in 
the  habit  of  cornii^  from  Santa  Fl,  campins  in  their  country,  and 
takir^heir  wives  and  children,  and  selling  them  for  slaves  in 
New  l^eiioo,  and  they  hadlalways  fought  the  Mexicans,  and  always    ® 
would,  and  they  would  be  peaceable  with  us.  We  received  their 
gifts  and  made  them  some  pressfats  of  red  flannel  shirts  and  silk 
handkerchiefs,  with  which  they  were  delighted.  I  drew  up  a  treaty 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  company,  and  all  Americans  passing  through 
their  country,  on  the  one  part,  and  then,  the  Piute  Indians,  on 
the  other  part.  We  had  some  sealing  wax,  and  I  put  on  to  the 
treaty  the  laigest  seal  I  ever  saw,  and  passed  it  over  to  them. 
I  frequently  heard  of  that  treaty  after  t|iat.  Prom  that  time  on 
in  passing  throiigh  the  country ,  at  every  camping  place,  we  would 
find  several  hundred  Piute* J  they  had  heard  of  the  treaty  throu^ 
runners  sent  out,  and  I  will  say  for  them  that  they  never  molested 
us  in  any  way ,  nor  attempted  to  steal  from  u«  so  much  as  a  knife 
or  oupe^ 

Juclse  H.S.Brown,  Statement  of  Eatly  Days  of  Calif • .  PP-  4-6.  MS. 
^^  Bancroft  Libraryt  loYo. 


•-> 
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LO 


INDIANS 


"Premonta  2d  B3qpedition 


May  5-6 »    1844 •-Rio   de   los  Angele3^(8s-n«'*iv^of  Rio  Virg«n»   Nevada. 

"On  account   of  our  animals,    it   was  necessary  to   remain  to-day 
at   this  place.      Indians  crowded  numerously  around  us   in  the  morn* 
ing;    and  we  were  obliged  to   keep  arms   in  hand  all  day,   to  keep  them 
out    of  the   camp.      They  began  to   surround  the  horses,   which,   for  the 
convenience  of  grass,   we  were   guarding  a  little  above,   on  the   river. 
These  were   immediately  driven  in,    and  kept    close  to   the   camp. 

In  the   darkness  of  the   night   we   had  made  a  very  bad  encampment, 
our  fires   being  conimanded  by  a  rocky  bluff  within  50  yards;    but, 
notwithstanding,    we  had  the   river  and  small  thici^ets  of  willows  on 
the   other  side.      Several  times  during  the   day  the   camp  was  insulted 
by  the   Indians;   but,    peace   being  our  object,    I  kept    simply  on  the 
defensive.      Some  of  the   Indians  were  on  the   bottoms,    and  others 
haranguing  us  from  the   bluffs;    and  they  were   scattered  in  every  di- 
rection over  the  hills.      Their  language   being  probably  a  dialect    of 
the  UiaJi,    with  the  aid  of   signs   some   of  our  people   could  comprehend 
them  very  well.      They  were  the    same   people  who  had  murdered  the  Mex- 
icans;   and  towards  us  their  disposition  was  evidently  hostile,    nor 
were  we   well   disposed  towards  them.      They  were   barefooted,    and  nearly 
naked;    their  hair  gathered  up   into   a  knot    behind;    and  with  his  bow, 
each  man  carried  a   :iuiver  with  thirty  or  forty  arrows  partially 
drawn  out.      Besides  these,   each  held  in  his  hand  t  .vo  or  three  arrows 
for   instant    service.      Their  arrows  are   barbed  with  a  very  clear 
translucent    stone,    a   species  of  opal,   nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond; 
and,    shot    from  their   long  bow,    are  aliiiost    as  effective   as  a  gunshot. 


INDIANS 


(2) 


In  these  Indians,  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance resembling  that  in  a  beast  of  prey;  and  all  their  actions  - 
are  those  of  wild  animals.   Joined  to  the  restless  motion  of  the 
eye,  there  is  a  want  of  mind-r'^an  absence  of  thought — and  an  action 
wholly  by  impulse,  strongly  e^qpre^^sed,  and  which  constantly  recalls 
the  similarity. 

A  man  who  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  with  two  or  three  others, 
forced  himself  into  camp,  bringing  with  him  his  arms,  in  spite  of  my 
orders  to  the  contrary.   When  shown  our  weapons,  he  bored  his  ears 
with  his  fingers,  and  said  he  could  not  hear.   ••Why,*  said  he,  "there 
are  none  of  you."   Counting  the  people  around  the  camp,  and  including 
in  the  number  a  mule  which  was  being  shod,  he  made  out  22.   "So 
many,"  said  he,  showing  the  number,  "and  we — we  are  a  great  many;" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  hills  and  mountains  round  about..  "If  you  have 
your  arms,"  said  he,  twanging  his  bow,  *we  have  these."   I  had  some 
difficulty  in  restraining  the  people,  particularly  Carson,  who  felt 
an  insult  of  this  kind  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  given  by  a  ore  re* 

•V- 

sponsible  being.  "Don't  say  that,  old, man, ^  said  he;  "don't  you  say 
that — your  life's  in  danger"  —  speajting  in  good  English;  and  probably 
the   old  man  was  nearer  to   his  end  than  he   will   be    before  he  meats 


it. 


Fremont 3  l&xpl.    Expd.    to  Oregon  &  North  California,    2u6-267,   1645. 
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May  9^   1844.*Rio  de  los  Angtlea^A  "^ncgth  of  Rio  Virgen,  Nevada. 

"In  tkt  evening  I  gave  a  fatigued  horse  to  acme  of  tke  Indians 
for  a  feast;  and  tke  village  wkick  carried  kim  off  refused  to  skare 
witk  tke  otkersj  wko  made  loud  complaints  from  tke  rocks  tff  tke 
partial  distribution.  Many  of  tkese  Indians  kad  long  sticks,  kooked 
at  tke  end,  wkich  tkey  used  in  kauling  out  lizards,  and  otker  small 
animals,  from  their  holes.   During  the  day  they  occasionally 
roasted  and  ate  lizards  at  our  fires.   These  belong  to  the  people 
who  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Diggers;  and  tp  these  I 


have  more  particularly  had  reference  when  occasionally  speaking  of  a 
people  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  procure  food  sufficient  to  sup* 
port  existence.* 

Fremont s  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Kortk  California,  267-268,  1845. 
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DIGGER  INDIANS 


Fremont s  2d  Expedition 
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DikJUL^ 


»l      X  *^  /J   ^ 

Hay  8^    1844.«*Rio  Virgen  above  Rio   de  los  Angeles^  Utah. 

**Indians  appeared  in  bands  on  the   hills,   but   did  not   come   into 
camp.      For  several  days  we   continued  our  journey  up  the  river,   tke 
bottoms  of  which  were  tkickly  overgrown  witk  various  kinds  of  brush; 


and  the   sandy  soil  was  absolutely  covered  with  the  tracks  of  Diggers^ 

# 

who  followed  us  stealthily,  like  a  band  of  wolves j  and  we  had  no 
opportunity  to  leave  behind,  even  for  a  few  kours,  tke  tired  animals, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  into  camp  after  a  little  repose. 
A  horse  or  mule,  left  behind,  waa  taken  off  in  a  moment** 

Premonts  Bxpl.  Bxpd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  268,  1845. 
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Fremont's  2d  Baqpedition 


7.^  5UXL1 

May  8,    1844. -Rio  Virgin  above  Rio   d«  los  Angeles^  Utah. 

A. 

••Indians  appeared  in  bands  on  the   hilla^-  but    did  not    come   into 
camp.      For  several  days  we   continued  our  journey  up  the  river,    the 
bottoms  of  which  were  thickly  overgrown  with  various  kinds  of  brush; 
and  the   sandy  soil  was  absolutely  covered  with  the  tracks  of  DiggQCfly 
who   followed  us   stealthily,    like   a  band  of  wolves;    and  we  had  no 
opportunity  to   leave  behind,    even  for  a  few  hours,   the  tired  animals, 
in  order  that   they  might    be   brought    into    camp  after  a  little   repose, 
A  horse   or  mule,    left    behind,    was  taken  off   in  a  moment." 


Fremont's  Expl.    Expd.    to  Oregon  &  Horth  California,   268,    1845. 


FIUTE  INDIMS 


Judge  H.S.Erown,  a  California  pioneer  who  crossed  the 
United  States  in  1849,  in  Recollections  of  Early  Days  of  California 
given  to  the  Bancroft  Library,  tells  of  a  treaty  which  he  made  with 
the  Piute  Indians  shortly  after  leavir^  Salt  Lcike  on  the  way  to 

Los  Ingeles,  Calif. 

"The  Piutes  about  Los  Angeles  had  been  hostile  for  years.  The  ® 
Momons  were  very  anxious  to  turn  the  current  of  travel  S,  and  it 
was  through  their  influence  that  we  went  there. ...traveled  along 
through  the  Piute  country  [from  Salt  Lake]  a  number  of  days,  passing 
their  oats,  cornfields,  and  little  melon  patchesi-  We  could  see  their 
tracks  everywhere,  but  no  Indians.  We  gave  very  strict  orders  not  to 
interfere  with  their  crops  to  the  extent  of  an  ear  of  corn.  Finally 
one  day  we  came  to  a  waterirg  place,  and  we  had  a  lorig  stretch  to 
make  without  water  or  grass,  and  we  stopped  to  recruit  for  it.  \We  (^| 
had  just  got  our  dinner  when  suddenly  there  was  a  noise  such  as  I" 
have  never  heard  before  or  since;  it  seemed  to  come  from  every  possi- 
ble ciuarter,  as  though  all  the  demons  on  earth  had  broken  loose.  We 
could  not  see  anything  at  first  and  finally  we  discovered  that  we 
were  in  a  little  valley,  with  a  mountain  somewhat  like  a  horsesliDeopr 
halfmoon  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off,  and  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountain  Indians  would  rise  up  trndfeesticulate,  and  dodge  back  behind 
the  rocks.  We  had  two  guides, one  of  v^hom  could  talk  a  little  Piute, 
and  he  went  out  a  hundred  yards  or  so, and  hsiled  them  to  come  down. 
They  told  him  to  lay  his  gun  down  and  they  would.  He  laidab  down  and 

» 

several  hundred  rushed  down, and  everyone  had  somethir^  in  the  shape 
of  a  present, inel on  or  ear  of  corn  or  somethiing  of  that  kind*. He  in- 
vited them  up  to  within  40  or  50  paces  of  the  camp  and  to  be  seated 


^ 


,r 


Eind  they  held  a  consultation.  They  said  to  us  that  Walker,  the    (^ 
chief  of  the  Utah  tribe,  through  the  influence  of  the  Mormons, 
had  sent  to  them  a  message,  saying  that  large  bodies  of  Americans 
were  .^oing  through  their  country,  and  they  must  not  disturb  them, 
and  they  did  not  intend  to.  They  said  the  Mexicans  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  coming  from  Santa  Fe,  campir^  in  their  country,  and 
takingl^heir  wives  and  children,  and  selling  them  for  slaves  in 
Hew  Mexico,  and  they  hadlalways  fought  the  Mexicans,  and  always 
would,  and  they  \ifOuld  be  peaceable  v;ith  us.  We  received  their 
gifts  and  made  them  some  presents  of  red  flannel  shirts  and  silk 
hamdkerchief 8 ,  with  which  they  were  delighted.  I  drew  up  a  treaty 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  company,  and  all  Americans  passing  through 
their  country,  on  the  one  part,  and  them,  the  Piute  Indians,  on 
the  other  part.  We  had  some  sealing  wai,  and  I  put  on  to  the 
treaty  the  largest  seal  I  ever  saw,  and  passed  it  over  to  them. 
I  frequently  heard  of  that  treaty  after  t|iat.  From  that  time  on 
in  passing  through  the  country,  at  every  cainpirg  place,  we  would 
find  several  hundred  Piutes;  they  had  heard  of  the  treaty  through 
runners  sent  out.  and  I  will  say  for  them  that  they  never  molesbed 
us  in  any  way,  nor  attempted  to  steal  from  us  so  much  as  a  knife 
or  cup.* 

Judge  H.S.Brown,  Statement  of  Eatly  Days  of  Calif.,  PP-  4-6,  MS, 
^  Bancroft  Library,  1878. 


INDIANS  OP  NEVADA  AND  UTAH  IN  1871 

Mentioned  in  report  of  Lt,  David  W.  Lockwood,  WhP.ftiRr  Snrvev. 
1871.  Prelim,  report  on  Explor.  and  Surveys  in  Nev.  and  Arizona. 
Published  1872. 
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STONE  ART  IN  AMERICA 

BY   J.   W.    POWELL 
DIRECrrOR   OF  THE   BUREAU   OF   AMERICAN   ETHNOLOGY 

In  the  December  number  of  the  American  Naturalist  Mr.  Read, 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  an  article  which  exhibits  a  strange 
misunderstanding  of  the  American  problem  of  "paleolithic'* 
man.  It  is  a  comment  on  a  recent  publication  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
McGuire,  and  is  a  naive  misinterpretation  of  Mr.  McGuire's 
position.  A  brief  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  this 
question  may  save  other  well-meaning  men  from  falling  into 
like  errors. 

In  the  years  1867-1878,  inclusive,  a  number  of  scientific  men 
were  engaged  in  exploring  western  Colorado,  southern  Wyoming, 
eastern  Utah,  and  northern  Arizona,  in  company  with  the  writer. 
The  country  was  then  a  wilderness,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  it 
were  practically  unknown  before  that  time.  They  were  many, 
yet  each  one  embraced  but  a  small  number  of  persons,  while 
they  were  scattered  at  wide  intervals. 

In  a  little  valley  north  of  the  Uinta  mountains  a  tribe  of 
Shoshoni  Indians  were  found  still  manufacturing  stone  ai;row- 
heads,  stone  knives,  and  stone  spears.  Although  a  few  of  them 
were  armed  with  guns  purchased  at  far-distant  trading  stores,  a 
greater  number  of  the  men  and  boys  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  In  the  valley  which  they  occupied  chalcedony  is  found 
in  thie  form  popularly  called  moss-agate.  In  1869  the  writer 
often  saw  these  Indians  manufacturing  stone  arrow-heads  and 
stone  knives.  These  were  made  from  masses  of  moss-agate 
weathering  out  of  the  sandy  shales  of  the  district.    The  imple- 
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ments  were  made  by  breaking  the  masses  with  rude  stone  ham- 
mers, and  selecting  favorably  shaped  fragments  to  be  further 
fashioned  by  the  use  of  little  stone  hammers.  A  fragment  held 
in  one  hand,  protected  by  a  piece  of  untanned  elk  skin,  was 
wrought  with  a  hammer  held  in  the  other  hand.  Having  some- 
what improved  the  original  fragment  in  this  manner,  a  work- 
man would  proceed  to  give  his  implement  the  final  shape  by 
using  a  deer-horn  tool  from  8  to  12  inches  in  length  and  worked 
down  from  its  original  size  by  grinding,  so  that  its  diameter  was 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  Holding  the  specimen  in  one 
hand,  with  the  implement  in  the  other,  he  would  work  the  little 
stone  into  the  desired  shape  by  sudden  pressure  on  its  edge  with 
the  horn  tool  and  in  this  manner  breaking  off  small  flakes.  The 
arrow-heads  thus  made  were  small,  slender,  and  symmetric, 
while  the  stone  knives  were  given  keen  but  somewhat  serrated 
edges.  I  visited  this  tribe  of  Indians  many  times  and  lived 
among  them  many  months  and  found  their  camps  strewn  with 
the  chips,  among  which  were  many  discarded  failures,  all  hav- 
ing the  characteristics  of  those  finds  which  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  had  been  called  "  paleolithic."  These 
Shoshoni  were  making  "  paleoUthic  "  implements,  in  that  all 
were  chipped  and  none  were  polished. 

At  another  time,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wasatch  mountains, 
I  was  with  a  tribe  known  as  the  -Pahvant,  and  found  them  mak- 
ing stone  arrow-heads  and  knives  by  the  processes  of  breaking, 
battering,  and  grinding.  They  were  making  '^  neolithic  "  imple- 
ments and  no  others,  and  this  I  observed  many  times  through  a 
succession  of  years. 

At  various  times  through  a  series  of  years  I  saw  the- Uintah 
Indians,  a  tribe  living  in  the  Uintah  valley,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Wasatch  mountains,  make  arrow-heads  and  stone  knives, 
both  by  chipping  and  grinding. 

At  other  times,  again  and  again,  for  years,  I  saw  the  -Pagu  In- 
dians  manufacture  stone  implements  in  the  valley  of  San  Rafael, 
a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  flowing  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Wasatch  plateau.  These  people  made  their  implements  by 
chipping.  A  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  a  cottonwood 
grove,  there  is  a  village  site  which  has  been  occupied  intermit- 
tently for  many  years  and  probably  for  many  centuries.  In  the 
Cretaceous  bluffs  near  by  great  quantities  of  chert  are  found,  and 
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not  far  away  quantities  of  moss-agate.  From  these  materials 
the  Indians  made  their  implements  by  chipping,  and  near  the 
village  site  the  flakes,  rejects,  and  accidents  may  be  found  in 
great  quantities,  measured  by  wagon-loads. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Kanab,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado,    / 
are  to  be  found  the  sites  of  ancient  villages  of  the  -Uinkaret 
These  people  made  their  stone  implements  of  chert,  moss-agate, 
and  quartzite  by  chipping,  and  their  pipes  of  steatite  by  grinding 
and  boring— that  is,  they  were  polished. 

The  Tusayan  Indians,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Colorado, 
have  stone  implements,  pipes,  and  many  other  stone  articles. 
Arrow-heads  and  knives  are  made  chiefly  by  chipping,  though  a 
few  are  made  by  grinding  ;  other  objects  in  stone  are  often  made 
by  grinding  and  boring. 

I  have  often  seen  all  of  these  Indians  and  many  others  work 
in  stone,  for  I  have  lived  among  them  many  years.  By  the 
criteria  which  are  used  to  distinguish  "  paleolithic  "  man  from 
''  neolithic  "  man,  some  of  the  tribes  were  "  paleolithic,"  making 
their  implements  solely  by  chipping ;  others  were  "  neolithic," 
because  they  made  their  implements  in  part  by  chipping  and  in 
part  by  grinding.  The  criteria,  therefore,  do  not  apply  to  these 
Indians  as  a  time  distinction,  nor  do  they  apply  to  them  as  a 
culture  distinction.  All  forms  of  "  paleolithic  "  and  "  neolithic  " 
implements  were  found  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  and  by 
people  in  the  same  stage  of  culture,  adapting  their  work  to  the 
materials  found,  while  the  chips  and  rejects,  even  to  the  so-called 
turtle-back  forms,  were  produced  in  great  abundance,  though  the 
turtle-back  forms  were  rarer  from  the  fact  that  they  are  chiefly 
derived  from  storm-fashioned  bowlders. 

Such  facts  were  observed  not  by  myself  alone,  but  by  others, 
who  were  geologists  and  archeologists. 

We  now  reach  another  phase  of  the  question.  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  United  States  many  so-called  "  paleolithic  "  finds 
have  been  made  in  a  region  of  country  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son to  James  river.  These  implements  were  freely  gathered  into 
our  museums  and  distributed  to  the  museums  of  Europe.  One 
particular  locality  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  writer— that 
on  Piney  branch,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Over  this  site  I 
have  wandered  many  scores  of  times.     The  implements  found 
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here  were  by  many  believed  to  be  "  paleolithic  "  and  to  be  a  part 
of  the  gravel  deposits  found  in  the  bluffs.     In  the  examination 
which  I  made  of  them  I  found  them  strangely  like  the  forms 
found  near  the  Shoshoni  village  site,  near  the  Pahvant  villacre 
site,  near  the  Uintah  village  site,  near  the  Uinkaret  village  si^e, 
(    and  near  the  Tusayan  village  sites,  except  that  the  turtle-back 
forms  were  much  more  abundant  on  Piney  branch.     Here  we  find 
the  flakes  or  chips ;  here  we  see  the  turtle-back  forms  or  rejects, 
and  here  we  have  the  spoiled  implements;  and  from  this  particu' 
lar  site  many  museums  have  been  stocked  with  specimens  illus- 
trating the  workmanship  of ''  paleolithic  "  man.     Years  went  by 
and  the  problem  which  I  had  contemplated  so  many  times  grew 
in  interest,  until  at  last  the  geologists  and  paleontologists  decided 
that  this  particular  gravel  represents  the  Potomac  formation  be- 
longing to  the  Cretaceous  system.     Now  the  problem  assumed 
still  greater  importance,  for  if  these  vestiges  of  the  work  of  man 
were  actually  deposited  in  the  gravels  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion as  shore  accumulations,  then  the  age  of  man  must  be  car- 
ried back  to  Cretaceous  time.     Thereupon  one  of  my  associates, 
Mr.  Holmes,  assumed  the  task  of  solving  the  problem  and  was 
furnished  with  funds  for  the  purpose,  and  he  commenced  at  this 
particular  site  and  trenched  the  Piney  branch  hill  with  care,  re- 
maining with  his  laboring  force  from  day  to  day  and  from  month 
to  month.     In  doing  this  work  it  w^as  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  gravels  were  not  in  the  place  where  they  were  deposited  by 
waves— that  is,  that  they  were  gravels  redistributed  by  overplace- 
ment,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  the  stone  implements  could 
not  be  assigned  to  a  period  farther  back  than  a  few  centuries. 
Thus  "  paleolithic  "  man  was  lost  from  the  Cretaceous  period. 
But  Mr.  Holmes'  work  did  not  stop  here.     He  studied  the  vil- 
lage sites  found  in  far-away  towns  by  the  river  and  found  the 
stone  imi)lements  which  had  been  scattered  there  in  modern 
times,  and  again  found  all  the  forms  discovered  at  Piney  branch, 
together  with  a  much  greater  number  of  finished  implements ; 
and  by  a  series  of  researches,  the  stages  of  which  he  has  recorded 
in  his  deft  manner,  connected  the  two. 

Mr.  Holmes  did  not  end  his  work  at  this  stage ;  he  went  on 
from  point  to  point  down  to  the  James  and  up  to  the  Hudson, 
trenching  the  bluffs  and  examining  the  village  sites,  and  every- 
where demonstrating  that  the  so-called  ''paleolithic"  imple- 
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ments  were  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  Now  in  this  region 
of  country  there  are  many  gravels  of  different  ages,  extending 
from  those  of  the  Potomac  formation  below  to  the  latest  Pleisto- 
cene deposits  above.  In  all  of  these  gravels  he  found  quarry 
sites  with  chips,  rejects,  and  broken  implements,  and  in  the  same 
manner  he  connected  the  artificial  material  with  the  village  sites. 
Thus  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  the 
old  sites  of  "  paleolithic  "  implements  were  examined  and  many 
new  ones  were  discovered,  and  ever  they  told  the  same  story. 
Then  Mr.  Holmes  extended  his  observations  far  westward  into 
many  states  and  found  kindred  facts  in  many  localities,  and  no 
facts  inconsistent  with  those  of  eastern  United  States. 

These  observations  did  not  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Holmes 
alone ;  many  other  American  geologists  visited  him  during  the 
time  he  was  occupied  in  examining  the  Piney  branch  site,  and 
at  other  times  in  other  places ;  and  so  far  as  I  know  all  of  the 
geologists  who  visited  the  sites  at  the  time  the  excavations  were 
made  fully  and  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Holmes. 

One  case  now  remains  unexplained.     At  Newcomerstown,  in 
Ohio,  a  rude  stone  implement  was  found  in  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  glacial  gravel.     The  man  who  found  it  was  doubtless 
honest  in  his  belief  that  it  was  a  genuine  glacial  find,  though  he 
did  not  claim  to  be  a  geologist.     Mr.  Holmes  and  others  have 
visited  the  site  since  that  time,  but  it  has  been  changed  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  gravels 
were  in  place  as  primitively  deposited,  or  whether  they  were  in 
gravels  modified  by  methods  not  understood  at  the  time  the  find 
was  made,  though  now  well  understood  by  geologists  engaged  in 
the  study  of  glacial  phenomena.     Thus  the  evidence  of  "  paleo- 
lithic "  glacial  man  in  this  country  has  been  narrowed  to  the 
single  find  at  Newcomerstown,  made  by  a  man  not  trained  as  a 
geologist  though  doubtless  intelligent  and  honest,  and  made 
many  years  ago  under  conditions  which  have  now  been  changed 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  geologic  facts.     Such  is 
the  status  of  the  "  paleolithic  "  problem  in  Am'erica. 

Other  finds  have  been  made  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which,  if 
genuine,  carry  man  back  in  Pleistocene  time,  as  an  associate 
with  extinct  animals.  These  finds  were  made  many  years  ago 
and  have  not  been  reexamined  by  the  new  methods  of  research, 
but  they  do  not  bear  on  the  problem  of  "  paleolithic  "  man,  for 
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if  the  conclusions  reached  from  the  finds  in  California  are  to 
remain  as  valid,  then  this  early  man  was  "  neolithic,"  since  he 
made  polished  implements. 

Wherever  the  facts  are  known  in  this  country  chipped  and 
ground  imi)lements  are  essentially  contemporaneous.  Some  of 
the  lower  tribes  in  North  America  make  chipped  implements; 
others  make  battered  and  ground  implements,  while  still  others 
make  both,  and  the  character  of  the  materials  which  they  use 
determines  the  method  of  production.  In  a  region  where  quartz 
in  its  various  forms,  as  flint,  chert,  agate,  chalcedony,  etc.,  are 
found,  and  often  where  quartzites  are  abundant,  and  especially 
where  obsidian  abounds,  implements  are  made  by  chipping. 
Where  softer  quartzites  and  the  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks 
abound,  battering  and  grinding  is  the  process  used.     In  North 

America  thousandsoftribeswerefoundmakingstone  implements, 
and  how  they  made  them  is  well  known.  Stone  implements  are 
still  made  by  many  tribes,  and  the  process  by  which  they  are 
made  can  yet  be  observed,  and  everywhere  the  Indian  adapts  his 
process  to  the  materials  used.  Several  of  our  observers  have 
become  adepts  in  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements.  Mr. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Gushing,  and  Mr.  McGuire  can  make  stone  imple- 
ments as  deftly  as  any  Indian  and  produce  forms  even  superior 
to  the  best  of  native  manufacture.  From  observation  and  from 
experience,  the  method  of  battering  and  grinding  is  found  to  be 
simpler  and  more  easily  acquired  than  that  by  chipping. 

Now,  let  us  see  where  the  problem  stands : 

First.  Two  methods  of  making  stone  implements  are  observed 
and  practiced,  each  adapted  to  a  particular  class  of  material ; 
tliat  by  battering  and  grinding  is  the  more  obvious  and  simple,' 
while  it  involves  less  labor  than  the  chipping  process. 

Second.  The  Indian  tribes  adai)t  their  methods  to  the  material. 
^  Third.  Some  tribes  make  their  tools  exclusively  by  the  chip- 
ping process ;  other  tribes  exclusively  by  the  battering  and  grind- 
ing process,  while  still  other  tribes  make  stone  implements  by 
both  processes. 

Fourth.  In  studying  the  practices  of  extinct  tribes  it  is  discov- 
ered that  the  articles  of  stone-work  are  found  in  two  places :  one 
where  the  materials  were  quarried,  and  one  where  the  implements 
were  finished.     If  the  quarry  sites  are  examined,  chips,  rejects, 
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and  broken  implements  are  discovered  in  great  abundance.  If 
the  village  sites  are  examined,  finished  implements  are  common. 
Fijth.  It  is  found  that  the  existing  Indians  sometimes  go  to 
distant  quarries  and  select  the  materials  for  stone  implements, 
which  they  rudely  fashion  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  selection, 
and  carry  these  inchoates  to  their  homes  to  be  worked  into  final 

form. 

Sixth.  It  is  found  that  the  extinct  Indians  had  the  same  prac- 
tice, for  quarry  refuse  may  be  found  at  quarry  sites  and  fin- 
ished implements  at  village  sites,  all  of  the  same  materials. 
Then,  deposits  of  unfinished  tools  are  sometimes  found. 

Seventh.  In  America  it  has  long  been  conceded  by  those  who 
believe  in  "  paleolithic  "  art  as  a  time  or  culture  distinction  that 
the  chipping  of  implements  is  not  its  distinguishing  trait,  but 
that  the  distinction  is  found  in  a  particular  character  of  chipped 
implements,  i.  e.,  as  flakes  which  we  now  call  chips,  as  turtle- 
back  forms  which  we  now  call  rejects,  and  as  rude  blades,  often 
broken,  which  we  now  call  accidents.     It  has  been  made  clear 
that  these  are  quarry  forms,  and  that  the  sites  where  they  are 
found  are  to  some  extent  distinguished  from  village  sites ;  and 
further,  that  the  quarry  forms  must  not  be  interpreted  as  belong- 
ing to  the  time  when  the  formations  were  laid  down  unless  clear 
geologic  evidence  demands  it,  and  that  only  the  geologist  skilled 
in  the  study  of  overplacement  can  properly  distingmsh  between 
primeval  gravels  and  disturbed  gravels. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  abundantly  demonstrated  far  and  wide 
over  the  continent,  many  American  archeologists  and  geologists 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  distinction  between  '  paleo- 
lithic "  man  and  "  neolithic  "  man,  as  determined  by  the  method 
of  making  the  implements,  is  not  valid  for  this  continent.     If 
these  facts  or  the  conclusion  flowing  from  them  startle  European 
observers  in  geology  and  archeology,  it  behooves  them  to  re- 
examine  their  own  facts,  and  if  by  the  new  methods  of  geologic 
observation  they  can  demonstrate  a  time  distinction  between 
exclusively  chipped  implements  and  mixed  iniplements  fash- 
ioned  by  both  processes  we  shall  not  fail  to  accord  belief  to  their 
conclusions ;  but  we  shall  hold  the  question  open  until  assured 
that  the  new  methods  have  been  tried. 
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THE  HUACOS  OF  CHIRA  VALLEY.  PERU 


BY   SAMUEL   MATHEWSON   SCOTT 

.The  northern  portion  of  Peru  is  a  vast  desert  extending  from 
thfe  sea  to  the  Andes  and  for  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Tumbez,  the  first  landing  place  of  Pizarro,  on  the  north,  to 
Sechura,  on  the  south,  a  waste  of  sand  and  rock  broken  only  at 
long  intervals  by  narrow  valleys  that  bring  down  the  w^aters 
from  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

Although  this  dreary  expanse  now  maintains  but  a  scattered 
population,  there  are  still  many  evidences  that  not  only  the 
valleys,  but  also  the  desert  itself,  once  supported  a  numberless 
people.  The  Chira  valley,  through  which  runs  the  principal 
river  of  the  northern  region,  is  filled  with  the  ruins  and  the 
graves  of  this  once  flourishing  civilization.  The  valley  has  an 
average  width  of  three  miles  in  its  principal  portion,  which 
reaches  from  the  town  of  Sullana  to  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles.  The  land  is  fertile  under  irrigation  and  supplies 
the  wants  of  several  towns  and  villages  adjacent  to  it.  It  is  at 
present  divided  into  private,  haciendas  or  farms,  or  held  by 
small  communities ;  but  no  general  system  of  cultivation  is  fol- 
lowed. While  some  of  the  haciendas  are  scientifically  irrigated, 
much  of  the  land  receives  only  such  attention  as  its  natural  po- 
sition makes  easy.  \ 

In  the  days  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  however,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  valley  was  occupied  by  a  people  who,  under  the 
system  of  government  which  the  Incas  always  imposed  upon  the 
various  nations  they  conquered,  developed  all  the  resources  of 
the  territory  to  the  fullest  extent  possiye.  Remains  still  exist 
of  a  great  irrigation  canal  w^hich  ran,  probably,  from  above  Sul- 
lana to  the  sea.  Tributary  ditches  laid  w^th  regularity  and 
trained  judgment  may  yet  be  traced.  It  is  principally  on  the 
uncultivable  land  lying  between  the  great  ditch  and  the  cliffs 
that  form  the  northern  wall  of  the  valley  that  the  ruins  and 
graves  are  found,  and  it  was  through  a  series  of  excavations  in 
this  district  during  the  last  two  years  that  I  made  the  collection 
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Chief  Tse-Ne-Gat,  one  of  motoring's  most  recent  converts 

WHEN  Brigadier-General  Scott  was  sent  this  spring  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  settle  the  very  serious  rebellion 
of  a  band  of  Piute  and  Navajo  Indians  in  southern 
Utah  he  went  without  any  force  but  an  aide  into  one  of  the 
wildest,  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  old  west.  It  is  the  same 
terrific  tangle  of  deep  forest,  stupendous  mountains,  appalling 
canyons  and  open  desert  which  Kit  Carson  was  sent  into  in 
'66  to  bring  out  Hosk-Ninnie,  a  Navajo  chief,  and  a  rebellious 
party  of  his  tribe.  Carson  spent  three  monhs  there  and  came 
out  without  once  sighting  an  Indian,  for  it  is  all  cover. 

General  Scott  is  a  diplomat  with  Indians,  with  a  record 
of  settling  sixteen  Indian  uprisings  without  firing  a  shot — this 
is  the  seventeenth.    Although  the  United  States  marshal  had 
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gone  down  ,to  the  San  Juan  country  with  a  big  posse  of 
ranchmen  tind  cowboys,  they  had  failed,  on  a  four  weeks' 
trail,  to  round  up  one  redskin ;  but  those  Piutes  had  cut 
off  a  number  of  his  men. 

Scott  came  in,  got  hold  of  a  friendly  Indian  runner 
and  sent  a  characteristic  invitation  to  the  riotous  tribe 
to  meet  him  at  Medicine  Hat  for  a  consultation.  Twenty- 
seven  of  them  came  in  and  the  general  met  them  alone. 
There  was  a  specific  charge  of  murder  against  Tse-Ne- 
Gat,  the  Piute  chief,  and  three  others  as  accessories,  and 
insistent  orders  from  the  government  that  the  whole 
party — Piutes  and  Navajos — should  go  back  onto  their 
reservations. 

Two  days  were  spent  over  that  pow-wow.  Then  Tse- 
Ne-Gat,  Poke,  Posey  and  Posey-Boy,  the  men  charged 
with  murder,  and  three  others  whom  Scott  persuaded  to 
accompany  them,  surrendered.  They  rode  their  ponies 
300  miles  to  the  railroad,  boarded  the  first  train  they 
had  ever  been  on  and  went  into  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
general  accompanied  them  and  treated  them  as  fellow 
citizens,  allowing  no  demonstration  of  captivity. 

While  awaiting  the  usual  red-tapeism  of  the  prelim- 
inary examination  they  were  treated  as  guests  of  the 
sheriff — not  as  prisoners.  Each  day  they  were  out,  with 
escorts,  in  motor  cars  to  see  the  town  and  its  surroundings. 
Their  alarm  at  the  horseless  wagons  was  at  first  intense,  but 
before  the  third  day's  trip  was  over  Tse-Ne-Gat  handled  a  car 
over  the  easy  trail  to  the  Cottonwood  canyon  and,  afterwards, 
by  the  interpreter,  offered  the  regular  driver  his  entire  rights 
in  the  Piute  reservation,  the  most  valuable  reservation  in  the 
Indian  country,  for  that  car.  Tse-Ne-Gat's  holdings  there  are 
worth  at  least  $30,000.  . 

It  took  all  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  authorities  to  show 
the  chief  that  the  United  States  government  would  not  permit 
any  such  trade,  but  he  vowed  with  all  the  force  of  Indian 
invective  that  when  he  got  back  he'd  buy  a  car. 
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changing  it  into  direct  flow.  To  do  this  a  rectifier  was  neces-  first,"  all  are  pointed  out  as  indicating  the  electric  as  an  ideal 
sary  and  so  costly  were  these  devices  that  only  well  equipped  yehicle  for  taxicab  service.  Even  today  electric  taxicab  corn- 
central  stations  carried  them.     Modern  ingenuity  has  solved /panics  are  beginning  business  in  various  of  the  large  cities. 


this  problem  and  a  rectifier  can  be  obtained  now  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $100.  ~- . .  / 

Advanced  practice  includes  a  small  rectifying  app^i^tus 
in  the  electric  car  itself.  When  this  innovation  sha>t'  have 
been  universally  adopted  the  principal  handicap  of  th/ electric 
car  in  the  operating  sense  will  have  been  remove^d".  It  will 
be  as  easy  and  cleaner  for  the  electric  owner  to  stic^  an  electric 
light  plug  in  the  hole  in  his  car  and  recharge  his/batteries,  than 
for  the  gasoline  vehicle  owner  to  put  fifteen  of  sixteen  gallons 
lof  his  propulsive  fluid  in  a  tank  seemingly. -Endowed  with  ma- 
licious delight  in  repelling  his  attentions,' 

One  of  the  arguments  against  the  electric  car  in  the  past  has 
been  its  low  speed.  Motorist^  used  to  knocking  off  forty  miles 
per  hour  in  a  gasoline  car,  found  the  steady  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  electric  altogether  too  tame.  The  latest  type 
k)f  electric  car  can  reel  off  a  consistent  thirty-five  miles  per 
|hour,  which  is  all  the  law  of  any  state  permits  and  also  by  the 
^ay,  all  that  any  prudent  driver  cares  to  do. 

Another  impediment  to  the  general  use  of  the  electric  has 


Detroit  has  such  an  organization  which  is  placing  in  operation 
seventy  electric  taxicabs  and  arrangements  are  being  perfected 
for  installing  similar  service  in  other  large  cities. 

It  has  long  been  held  by  traffic  experts  that  the  solution  of 
our  intra-urban  transportation  problem  would  mean,  the  tak- 
ing over  by  the  railway  companies  of  the  business  of  delivering 
freight  at  the  consumer's  door,  instead  of  bringing  it  to  station 
or  pier  as  at  present  and  allowing  local  haulage  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  haphazard  ministrations  of  individual  expressmen 
or  transportation  departments  of  consumers.  An  article  deal- 
with  this  subject  appeared  some  time  ago  in  MoToR  and  the 
writer  held  this  view,  that  ultimately  the  transportation  com- 
panies on  land  and  water  would  have  to  take  over  the  local 
haulage  end,  to  relieve  congestion  at  docks  and  stations  and  to 
cut  down  the  present  heavy  transportation  charges.  It  costs 
almost  as  much  today  to  get  a  load  of  freight  from  the  pier  to 
the  place  of  business  of  the  consumer  as  it  does  to  bring  it 
from  say  a  middle-western  point  of  origin  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 
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Indian  FABiiiHfi  in  UxAn. — U  i^report«|d  ^ 
good  authority,  itiat  the  Indians  on  Ck^rn  Greeks 
and  on  the  Sevier  in  Millard.  County,  a»e  making 
rapid  progress  in  ciyiliiatiflm.  and  are  very  busily 
engaged  this  spring  in  plo1|li!ig»  sawing  and  plant- 
ing, and  in  other  farming  Q]^erations,  exhibiting 
r  considerable  skill  in  tbe^  performance  of  whatso- 
ever they  undertake  to»  4o.  Superintendent  Doty 
has  furnished  them  with  the  necessary  teams,! 
farming  implements  and  seed. — [Des^r^t  J(^^Wfl^      I 
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The'Pa-Uta  of  Arizona  are  tiMttun  on  Shivv/itB  Plateau, in  th| 
ths  Ujikarets  mountains, and  nuiribcred  284  souls  inl875. 
The  Pa-Uta  of  Utali  Territory  consisted,  in  1873^528  indians 
divided  into  8  tribe'sfimong  which  Kaivawits  is  the  most 

populous. 

The  PaUta  {  Pvedes.Piutes)  of  Oregon  were  partly  settled  on 
f.hA  Ifalhmir  Piver  Aronr,Y:the  Report  of  1876  gives  462  Indiaj 
Pa-Uta  of  San  Bernardino  Co. Calif. 
Pa-Uta  of  Ov/ens  River  Valley 
Pa-Uta  of  Mono  Co.Calif.(.v^-«-^  ♦V<^''*J*»»  P*^^) 
Gatchet, Archaeology  v;heelerSurvey,p410-411,1879. 
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.  Paiute   and   Nahuatl:    A    Study   in    Uto-AsteJcan 
\\       (to  appear  in  the  Jour,  de  la  Soc.  des  American- 
istes  de  Paris) :  Edward  Sapir. 
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TAH     INriAHS 


G.   Ilallery;      10th  Ann.Eept .Bur .Ith.   for  1888-89, 

IXlud.        pp.116-.122. 

Pittograph  Kocka,  southern  interior  of  state, 

p. 116. 
Creek 
Temple  Canyon ppai6-117. 

Thompson's  Sprinf;.  ...-•• p. 117. 

Black  Buck  Spring: -  » •  p. 117 

Beaver  Creek,  north  of  Rlllford p. 117 

Fool  Creek  can^-on p. 117 

St.  George .•..•....♦., p.  117 

Prove  River  (mouth) p. 117 

lantl,  San  Pete  Valley ppU17-118. 

glEiinuraos,  Colorado  River  near  mouth 

of  r.irty  levil  Hiver pp.  118-121. 

Pipe  3princ; pp. 119^120 


The  ^  riutor .  ♦  Foh-Utcg  >  or^Pah-Utahg  £ro  e$?tim<*  ted  to  nuir.ber 
40,000  souls   (thene  av('  newspaper  correspondents*  accounts,  and 
cro  likely  to  be  ne;  r  the  truth).       The  tPafa-utes  rorm  alonf:  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  tJevada,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Virf^in 
with  the  Colorado   (in  about  lat.36^,  long.  115^)  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  ^7ashoes  N  anfl  as  ff  r  E  as  the  3evier  Lake  country 
of  Fremont •s  explorations.     The  southern  Pah--utes  r^eem  to  be  a 
much  more  /^ood-for-nothing  brutish  Indian   thiin  their  namesakes 
near  the  ^ashoes ,  and  v:ho  are  raid  to  be  a  more  docile  people  to 
loarn  ne     v/ays.*' 

Quoter!  from  Placenrille  American,  1857  or  1858, -A. 3. Taylor. 
'Inriianolopy  of  California',  California  Farmer,  Vol.l3J|o.l8, 
June  22,  ISBO. 


PaiuBhas  Indians 


Oto  a  map  of  Lower  California  and  Mexico  the  words 
•Paiuches  Indians*  are  placed  in  the  region  now  Novada  and 
Utah  or  the  Great  Basin,  south  of  Salt  Lak&  and  south  east  of 


Msurys  Bi?or,  in  this  manner: 

PAIUCHES 

Paiuches  Indians 

DESERT 


■Map  accoEfpanyine  Henry  I,  Simpson: 
Three  leaks  in  the  Gold  M5nes, 
or  Adventtires  with  the  Gold 
DiSgers  of  California  in 
August  1848.     New  York  1848. 
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OREGON  PIUTE 


"The  Oregon  Paiute  repudiate  the 
name  'Taiute'',  although  they  recognize 
it  as  applicable  to  those  Shoshoneans 
who  lived  near  Great  3alt  lake,  and  who 
called  themselves  Faiyiita/' 


W.  L.  liarsden,  Am.  Anthropologist, 
7ol*  13,  725,  Dec.  1911.  (Not  published 
till  April  1912. ) 


'PwA.lfe  VocalryxXaru    ere.     a1  Un'w.  <D\CflL\vY 


Mrs.  W.  L.  Mardsen,  of  Seneca,  Oregon 
has  given  to  the  University  of  California  ex- 
tensive texts,  grammatical  notes  and  a  vocab- 
ulary of  the  northern  Piute  language,  recorded 
by  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  W.  L.  Marsden. 
It  is  intended  that  these  materials  shall  be 
edited  by  Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber,  for  publi- 
ition  in  the  University  of  California  publica- 
:ons  in  American  archeology  and  ethnology. 


Sc\ex\ce,p.1\5,l)e.c5;\^\fc. 


The  8aa  Francisoo  Weekly  Bulletin. 
Aqgpiit  17,  1867,  quotes  the  followli^ 
from  the  Dalles  (Or.)  Mountaineer. 
August  3: 

■Col.  Baker  returned  to  Canp  fatsoa 
on  the  28th  of  Ju2y  from  his  scout  t© 
Stein's  Mountain  and  the  Honey  Lake 
oountry.    He  brought  in  22  prisoners  and 
2  captured  horses,  and  in  the  different 
•kinishes  with  the  Indians  he  killed 
12.     This  is  decidedly  the  most  siccessfU] 
•cout  that  has  ere  r  been  nde  against 
the  SaJE^^t.  from  this  side  of  the  Blue 

Ifountaioi,    Jhe  Col.  deserves  a  gnat 
deal  of  cr«llt  and  the  toanke  of^SS^ 
i2  iM«£*v!??**Ll5T  the jaaeterly  mnner 
JS-!5  5i»^  \  ^^^^  *^«  country  of 
i^«  wg  f«il».     The  entire  road  fnm 

inia  is  the  firet  time  that  we  hare  been 

MttliSJS^nf'^^i*  statement  since  the 
5!StI"?"^®f .  **^9^^«ntiy.»— San  Pnmcisco 
Weekly  Bulletin  Uran,D&lles.  OreKOT 
Mountaineer,  ll^t  3),  iu^lst  i^f^figy^ 


SNAKE     or    P  I  U  T 


iiidiari" Affairs:  Laws  and  Tireaties,  Vol.  I  (Laws),  1904. 


Reservation  established  in  Oregon,  Sept.  1872. 
p.  888. 
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V. 


)me  ShoSnonOi  i^ijmmugws.     m  no  oligin-orrhe  Term  i^hoslioni 
Appears  to  be  unknown.     It  apparently  is  not  a  Shoshoni  word,  and 
although  the  name  is  recognized  by  the  Shoshoni  as  applying  to  them- 
selves, it  probably  originated  among  some  other  tribe."     (Handbook, 
of  American  Indians;  Bureau  Am'n  Ethnology,  p.  556.) 

Repeated  inquiries  among  the  Northern  Paiute,  of  Eastern  Oregon, 
with  whose  language  the  writer  is  familiar,  elicit  but  one  answer  as  to 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  Shoshoni.     It  is  a  Shoshonean  word, 
and  refers  to  the  method  of  dressing  the  hair  employed  by  the  Shoshoni 
in  former  times.     Captain  Clark,  in  his  work  on  the  Indian  Sign  Language 
says:  ''The  manner  of  dressing  or  wearing  the  hair  in  former  years  usually 
determined  the  tribe,  the  style  in  each  being  different."     Further  on,  in 
reference  to  the  sign  of  the  Sioux,  he  proceeds  to  say:  "to  denote  the 
Sioux  (other  than  the  Assinaboine  branch),  the  Gros  Ventres  of  the 
Prairie,  Blackfeet,  Flatheads,  and  some  other  tribes,  in  addition  to  above, 
bring  palms  of  extended  hands  against  top  of  head  and  move  them  down 
the  sides,  to  indicate  parting  the  hair  in  the  middle  and  combing  it 
down  over  the  sides  of  the  head."     According  to  the  Shoshoni,  the  Sioux 
"combed  their  hair  like  a  woman,"  while  the  Shoshoni  roached  the  fore- 
lock and  rubbed  it  with  the  hand  until  it  presented  a  tangled,  curly 
appearance.     From   this  characteristic  arose   the   name   ''tsos6ni."   or\ 
"curly-head,"    in    contra-distinction    to    the    term    "tsop^takwUnidi," . 
"smooth-head,"  as  the  Sioux  were  sometimes  called.     The  derivation 
is  from  tso,  the  head,  and  s6ni,  tangled,  or  curly.     The  Paiute  word  for 
curly-head  is  tsos6nitukadi,  which  is  from  the  same  stems  plus  the  pro- 
4|p      nominal-possessive  suffi^-tuk^di. 
i^  As  to  the  names  Ute  and  Paiute,  over  which  there  has  been  much 

discussion.  Captain  Louey,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Oregon  Paiutes,  offers  an 
explanation,  which  the  writer  has  verified  through  other  informants. 
He  says  that  the  name  Ute  is  derived  from  the  Shoshonean  root  yu, 
meaning  like,  or  similar  to,  and  ta,  the  first  personal  plural  pronoim, 
and  is  equivalent  to  "like  us,"  or  "similar  to  us."  The  term  Paiute  is 
compounded  of  pa,  water  and  yiita,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  those 
Indians  of  the  Shoshonean  stock  whose  home  was  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  Oregon  Shoshoneans  call  the  Utes  Pakwitzi- 
mina,  from  pakwi,  fish,  and  tzimina,  to  unjoint.  The  name  arose  from 
the  habit  of  the  Utes  of  unjointing  the  vertebrae  of  the  fish  for  the  purpose 
of  making  beads. 

As  to  the  term  yuta,  while  its  meaning  may  be  translated  into  English 
by  the  Indian  as  "like  us,"  "similar  to  us,"  the  writer  i«  of  the  opmioii 
that  the  real  etymology  of  the  word  is  derivable  from  the  root  yu,  meaning 
like,  or  similar,  and  the  Shoshonean  pronominal  suffix  -ta,  meaning  the 
"one  who,"  the  equivalence  being,  "the  one  who  is  like  (us)."  The  genius 
of  the  language  would  make  this  the  more  probable  view. 

The  Oregon  Paiutes  repudiate  the  name  "Paiute,"  although  they 
recognize  it  as  applicable  to  those  Shoshoneans  who  lived  near  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  who  called  themselves  Paiyiata. 
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SOUTHERN  OREGON 


On  December  22,  1843,  one  day's  journey  south  of 

Lake  Abert,-*^.  Fremont  writes:  "TWiere  we  encamped  on 

the  hleaJc  sandy  plain,  the  Indians  had  made  huts  or  circular 

enclosures,  ahout  4  ft.  hi ^  and  12  ft.  broad,  of  artemisia 

bushes.    Whether  these  had  been  forts  or  houses,  or  what 

they  had  been  doing  In  such  a  desert  place,  we  could  nob 

ascertain". 

*  --Fremont:  Erpl*  Expd.  ^o  Oregon  &  Calif.  (1843), 
210,  1845* 


IKDIAH  HUTS 


Premont's  2d  Expedition 


December  22,    1843 .-Between  Albert  Lake  &   Christmas  Lake,   Oregon. 

"Where  we   encamped  on  the   bleak  sandy  plain,   the   Indians  had 
made  huts  or  circular  enclosures,   about  four  feet  high  and  twelve 
feet  broad,   of  artemisia  bushes.     Whether  these  had  been  forts  or 
houses,  or  what  they  had  been  doing  in  such  a  desert  place,   we  could 
not  aiscertain." 

Fremont's  Expl.  Expd.   to  Oregon  &  North  California,   210,   1645. 
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THE  NORTHERN  PAITJTE  LANGUAGE  OP 

OREGON 


W.  L.  MABSDEN 


EDITOE'S  NOTE 

During  twenty-two  years  of  successful  practice  of  medicine  in 
Burns,  Oregon,  Dr.  W.  L.  Marsden  came  into  frequent  contact  with 
the  Northern  Paiute  of  the  vicinity.    He  helped  them,  received  their 
liking  and  confidence,  became  interested  in  their  language,  acquired 
a  fairly  fluent  speaking  knowledge  of  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  its 
recording  and  analysis.    Finding  kindred  interests  at  the  University 
of  California,   he   entered   into  relations  with  the  Department   of 
Anthropology,  which  were  long  maintained  with  mutual  sympathy 
and  satisfaction.    As  one  outcome  of  the  cooperation  thus  established. 
Professor  T.  T.  Waterman,  in  1910,  during  a  stay  of  Dr.  Marsden 
in  San  Francisco,  with  his  practical  assistance  undertook  a  laboratory 
study  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  Northern  Paiute,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  in  volume  10  of  this  series.    On  Dr.  Marsden  *s 
untimely  death  in  1913,  his  valuable  collection  of  interlinear  texts 
and  grammatical  notes  was  given  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Marsden. 
Dr.  Marsden  having  begun  only  shortly  before  a  revision  of  his  ortho- 
graphy and  the  ordering  of  his  grammatical  notes,  the  carrying  out 
of  this  task  fell  to  the  University  as  his  scientific  heir ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  materials  has  as  yet  prevented  completion  of  the  editing,  and 
delayed  publication.    The  present  paper  furnishes  a  brief  sample  of 
Dr.  Marsden 's  important  assemblage  of  data,  to  the  extent  of  five  of 
his  forty  or  more  texts  and  a  check  list  of  the  principal  formative 
and  grammatical  elements  found  in  the  dialect,  the  latter  serving  the 
analysis  of  the  texts.    The  orthography  is  that  employed  by  Professor 
Waterman  in  his  phonetic  investigation,  except  that  the  characters 
ii  and  ty  have  been  replaced  by  e  and  ts.    It  should  be  added  that  the 
study  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Natches  of  the  Northern  Paiute  dialect  of 
Nevada,  which  follows  Dr.  Marsden 's  paper  in  this  volume,  was 
initiated  to  supplement  the  latter 's  labors. 
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FORMATIVE  AND  GRAMMATICAL  ELEMENTS 

PREFIXES 

Instrumental,  on  verb  stems: 

A.  ma-|,i  with  the  hand 

B.  ni-:,*  with  speech 

C.  su-:,  with  mental  action. 

D.  ta-:,  with  the  foot 

E.  to-:,  with  a  long  object 

F.  tsa-:,  by  sustained  force 

G.  tsi-|,  with  a  point 
H.  tso-:,  with  the  head 

I.     we-:,  with  the  body,  broadly 

Grammatical,  on  verbs: 

J.     na-|,  reflexive;  reciprocal;  passive.   When  the  number  is  dual   or  indetermi- 
nate, na-  is  used;  for  a  specific  plural,  nana-;  nai-  also  occurs 
K.    nama-1,  dative  reflexive,  for  oneself.   Perhaps  J  +  A 

Pronominal,  on  verbs  and  nouns: 


L.    i-|,  me,  my 

M.  s-i-|,  s-e-:,  my,  your,  on  subjective  nouns 

N.    ki-|,  my,  on  oblique  nouns 

O.    e-:,  you,  your,  singular 

P,     te-:,  his,  her;  proclitic,  does  not  affect  the  accent 

Q.    te-|,  him,  indefinite  object,  making  transitive;  incorporated  element,  drawing 

the  accent 
R,  S,  T.   a-|,  o-|,  u-|,  third  person  objective;  a-:,  o-:,  third  person  possessive. 

These  elements  are  of  demonstrative  origin. 
U.    mi-:,  us,  our,  inclusive 
V.    ta-:,  us,  our,  exclusive 
W    me-|,  third  person  plural,  second  person  singular,  objective  and  possessive. 


1  The  symbol  *  *  I "  in  this  list  indicates  that  a  following  organically  indeter- 
minate stop  becomes  sonant  and  so  briefly  occluded  as  to  sound  almost  fricative; 
the  symbol  "  :  * '  that  the  stop  becomes  surd  and  its  occlusion  prolonged,  other 
sounds,  such  as  n  and  s,  appearing  also  to  be  lengthened,  and  w  appearing  as  kw. 
This  is  in  accord  with  Waterman's  discrimination  of  the  two  types  of  stops  and 
Sapir's  law  (Am.  Anthr.,  n.s.,  xvii,  pp.  102  fP.,  1915),  determined  first  in  Southern 
Paiute  but  apparently  applicable  to  the  Shoshonean  languages  generally,  that 
stopped  consonants  occurring  medially  after  voiced  vowels  assume  three  forms: 
geminated  or  lengthened,  spirantized,  and  nasalized.  Which  form  they  assume 
seems  to  be  in  the  main  dependent  on  something  in  the  quality  or  history  of  the 
stem  which  they  follow.  Thus,  in  Southern  Paiute,  tiimpi,  stone,  lengthens,  anka, 
red,  spirantizes,  and  ovi,  wood,  nasalizes,  an  immediately  following  stop.  In 
Northern  Paiute  the  nasalized  stops  do  not  occur,  and  the  spirantized  ones  only 
approach  this  quality,  being  rather  sonant  stops  with  brief  and  lodse  articulation; 
hence  the  orthographies  b,  d,  g,  gw,  dz.  The  gemination  has  not  been  indicated 
in  the  texts  here  presented :  every  medial  p.  t,  k,  kw,  ts  is  to  be  read  as  wholly  surd 
and  long.  Medial  kw  has  two  sources  in  Northern  Paiute.  Organic  W  becomes 
kw  when  it  follows  a  stem  that  lengthens,  remains  w  after  one  that  ' '  spirantizes. ' ' 
Organic  kw  lengthens  to  kw,  spirantizes  to  gw. 
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SUFFIXES  PRIMARILY  OF  VERBS2 

Tense,  Mode,  Aspect,  Derivation: 

1.  -na,  incomplete  action;  -na-su  (1+74),  durative 

2.  -pe,  completed  action 

3.  -hu,  aorist,  past  and  present  tense 

4.  -si,  narrative  preterite;  perhaps  also  conditional  ^^ 

5.  -kwe,  impending  or  intended  action;  often  future,  but  can  be  past,     was 

about  to." 

6.  -tua,  future  of  certainty 

7.  -sa'a,  future  of  uncertainty 

8.  -puni,  continuative,  characteristic  state 

9.  -ka,  dubitative,  quotative;  perhaps  often  preterite 

10.  -wa,  dubitative,  quotative,  inferential 

11.  -pa-na,  compulsion  or  prohibition 

12.  -kuha,  begin  to 

13.  -sa-kwa,  obligation,  should 

14.  -sa-pa,  permissive,  imperative,  may 

15.  -ku,  -ku-ti,  causative 

16.  -no'o,  pe-no',  kwi-no'o,  also,  too,  the  same;  like;  with  (on  noun) 

17.  -su-sa'a,  (cf.  7),  again 

18.  -watni,  be  able,  be  like 

19.  -tui,  all  kinds,  every  way,  somehow,  indefinitely 

20.  -sani,  repeatedly 

21.  -ya-ga,  strong  desiderative;  perhaps  to  ''cry  for" 

22.  -yai,  the  same  meaning  as  the  last 

23.  -ha' a,  interrogative 

^     24.  -mani,  durative,  usitative 

25.  -yekwi,  to  do,  do  thus,  cause 

26.  -we-na,  -wene,  be  in  the  condition  of,  continue  to  be 

27.  -ka,  away,  off;  going  from 

28.  -ki,  -ki-na,  toward,  hither;  coming  to 

29.  -mi,  mi-na,  along,  movmg  along,  continuing 

30.  -tu,  make,  cause  to  be  (cf.  19) 

31.  -ta'a,  he  who,  that  which  (transitive) 

32.  -ti'a,  he  who,  that  which  (intransitive) 

33.  -pi-na,  he  who  (emphatic) 

34.  -tiwa,  again 

35.  -te,  customary  agent 

2  No  sufiix  is  limited  to  any  part  of  speech.  Any  suffix  or  enclitic  can  be 
attached  to  any  stem,  apparently,  if  the  meaning  warrants.  In  the  «a^e  way  «^^"^' 
which  we  should  classify  as  substantival,  verbal,  etc.,  are  indiscriminately  com- 
pounded, verb  with  verb,  noun  with  noun,  noun  with  verb,  pronoun  with  adverb. 
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Suffixes"  of  position  and  motion  {evidently  verb  stems): 


36.  -tapi,  lying 

37.  -hapi,  lying,  singular 

38.  -kwabi,  lying,  dual 

39.  -pukwa,  lying,  plural 

40.  -kate,  sitting,  singular 

41.  -yigwi,  sitting,  dual 

42.  -ata,  sitting,  plural 

43.  -wini,  standing,  singular 

44.  -wami,  standing,  dual 

45.  -kono,  standing,  plural 

46.  -nemi,  moving,  singular  (cf.  29) 

47.  -mo,  moving,  dual  or  plural 

48.  -podo,  around,  moving  in  a  circle 


SUFFIXES  PEIMARILY  OF  NOUNS 


Formative : 


49,  50,  51.   -pa,  -pe,  -pi,  noun  endings 

52.  -tsi,  tsi'i,  dimunitive;  respect,  endearment 

53.  -nau,  friend 

54.  -bafti,  privative 

Number: 

55.  -me,  plural  (on  a  few  nouns) 

56.  -ki'i,  dual  (on  a  few  nouns) 

Adverbial  *' Cases": 

57.  -ma,  instrumental  (cf.  prefix  A) 

58.  -ma,  maiyu,  -matu,  in,  on,  to 

59.  -wai,  (-kwai),  in 

60.  -tu,  -wai-tu,  at 

61.  -pi,  in 

62.  -pa,  -pa-tu,  at,  place  of,  where 

63.  -ku-ba,  on 

64.  -tami,  toward 

65.  -nakwa,  toward,  beyond,  behind 

66.  -ko-pi-na,  before 

67.  -tuka,  under 

68.  -naga,  within 

69.  -kemaba,  alongside 

Possession: 

70.  -ka,  possession,  if  not  inherent  (-ka-na,  -ka-yu,  -ka-ku  =ka+66, 67,  68) 

71.  -na,  -naha,  exclusive  or  restricted  possession 
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SUFFIXES  PRIMARILY  OF  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS 

72.  -yu,  animate 

73.  -ku,  inanimate,  collective 

74.  -su,  adverbial;  also  ending  of  demonstratives  and  reflexive  pronoun. 


SUFFIXES  PRIMARILY  OF  PRONOUNS 


Personal: 


75.  -ka,  ending  of  first  person  singular;  also  on  demonstratives 

76.  -mi,  ending  of  first  person  plural,  etc. 

77.  -me,  ending  of  third  person  plural,  etc.,  (cf.  54) 

78.  -ti,  ti-u,  emphatic,  absolute 

Demonstrative: 

79.  -hu,  manner  (thus) 

80.  -no,  -no'o,  -t-no,  measure,  time  (so  much),  (cf.  16) 

81.  -na,  at  (there) 

82.  -wi,  about  (thereabout) 

83.  -pi,  in  (therein) 
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TEXTS 

1.  THE  CAVE  MYTH 

1.  Erne  isa  tekwanano  onazu  miana  yipuwaitu  yaisi  onazu  pate- 
hetsa  maiyihuna  yaisi  idza'a  oka  maiyihu  ne  patehetsa  ya'a  tsagi'i. 
2.  Yaisi  pabi'i  nedza'a  mi'i  nedza'a  kwati  mi'i.  3.  Yaisi  oka  kwaiiaa 
nano  ta  mi'i.  4.  Yaisi  ya'atu  mia  yaisi  tsagi'i  yaisi  ogwati  nano. 
5.  Otnohupina  patehetsa  opatsasi  yaisi  onazu  mia  nobikwaitu.  6. 
Yaisi  onazu  pabi'i  tebina  hau'u  e  ipabi'i  ka  tehetsa  yegwina  kai 
kwitspaikuti  mi'ipina.  7.  Onazu  ne  mia  oka  tepidu  ne  atsakwunaihu 
otnohu  usu  tehetsa  ya'a  tetsibuikina  mi'i  opabi'i  otekwi'i  oka  idza'a. 
8.  Otnohupina  ne  patsa  mi'i  semene  patsasi  togi  mi'ipina  oka  oka 
idza'a  tekwi'ina.  9.  Otnohupina  ne  owitu  atsakwunaihu  mi'ipina  oka 
tekwana'a  tekwi'ina.  10.  Otnohu  piza  mi'i  tekwi'ina.  11.  Yaisi 
tekwana  mia.  12.  Ne  opunikwe  mi'i.  13.  Yaisi  onazu  obuni.  14. 
Yahukwino'o  mi'i  usu  idzaa.  15.  Yaisi  piza  ne  sunami  mi'i  ueu  idzaa 
mihu  yatuana.  16.  Yaisi  atsakwunaisi  tsagi'i  katipuni.  17.  Yaisi 
usu  tehetsa  kima  yaisi  usu  okwati  usu  idzaa  otehomaina.  18.  Yaisi 
semewaa  atsakwunaihu  oka  natsatima  yaisi  oka  tehetsa  iwaiyu  kima 
hitui  koipatui  hitui  tinatui  hitui  patehetsatui  hitui  sona'atui  hitui 
woyunatui  hitui  ikwitsikwidzatui  hitui  tokakwidzatui.  19.  Yaisi 
isu  kaiba  kusi  timataina  yaisi  usu  pabi'i  opunina  oka  kusiba  yaisi  piza 
osopidakwatu.  20.  Usu  idza'a  kai  sunamina  atsakwunaihu  mihu  usu 
sunami  usu  pabi'i.  21.  Otnohupina  sagwaii.  22.  Isa  nobikwai 
habidza.    23.  Yaisi  usu  idza'a  ka  tehetsa  tsipuikisi  iwa  akwipana  kai 

tegwati. 

24.  Otnohupina  ka  mihu  yadua  hi  yaisi  kai  tu'igwina  mi'ipina 
yaduana  yaisi  yotsihu  yaisi  tekwua  yu'u  yegwina  matsiginana.  25. 
Otnohupina  temadonunuinoma  iwa'a  patsisi  onatu  tepabi'ino  nobi- 
kwaitu mia.  26.  Yaisi  tepabi'iba  pitega.  27.  Opabi'i  isamotsak- 
wati'itapi.  28.  Yaisi  usu  idza'a  pite.  29.  Ya'a  ne  tehetsanaginit- 
saga'a  neno  pite  mi'i  yadua.  30.  Mihupina  usu  idza'a  yaduana.  31. 
Ya'a  tedeka  mi'i  yotsisi  mi'i.    32.  Yaisi  usu  isa  onazu  habi  sagwaiina. 
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TRANSLATION 


1.  THE  CAVE  MYTH 


n 


li 


1.  They,  Gray-Wolf  and-his-brother,  yonder  were-going,  in-the- 
valley,  and  yonder  an-elk  finding,  then  Coyote:  ''That  found  I  an-elk 
there  close-by.''  2.  Then  the-older-brother :  * ' I-am-going, ' '  he-said, 
I-am-going  to-shoot,''  he-said.  3.  Then  that  the-younger-brother : 
Both  we,"  said.  4.  Then  there-to  (they) -went,  then,  close;  and 
that-shot  both.  5.  Then-it-was,  the-elk  having-killed,  then  yonder 
went  to-the-house.  6.  Then  yonder  the-older-brother  (he) -asked, 
''How- (do) -you,  my -brother,  the  deer  manage  not  you-cause-them-to- 
escape?"  he  said.  7.  "Yonder  I  go;  those  rocks  I  remove,  then  the 
deer  there  come-out,"  so  his-older-brother  him-told,  him  Coyote.  8. 
"Then-it-is  I  kill,"  he-said,  "(when) -one  have-killed,  it-is-well,"  he- 
said  to-him,  to-him.  Coyote,  told.  9.  "Then-it-is  I  in-there  (the-rocks)- 
throw,"  so-it-was  to-him,  his-younger-brother,  telling.  10.  "Then 
good,"  so-he  was-telling.  11.  Then  his-younger-brother  went.  12. 
"I  that-will-see, "  he-said.  13.  Then  yonder  that-saw.  14.  "Here- 
(it-is)!"  he-said,  he,  Coyote.  15.  Then,  "Good  I  feel,"  he-said, 
he.  Coyote;  this  talking.  16.  Then  having- thrown-away- (the  rocks), 
close-by  sat-down.  17.  Then  the  deer  came;  then  he  them-shot-at, 
he.  Coyote;  them-missing.  18.  Then  every-one  (he)-threw-away  that 
door,  and-then  the  deer  many-of-them  came;  some-things,  mountain- 
sheep;  some-things,  antelope;  some-things,  elk;  some-things,  bear; 
some-things,  bear-cubs;  some-things,  black-bear;  some-things,  brown- 
bear.  19.  Then  these  mountains  dust  showing  ( ?),  then  he,  the-older- 
brother,  that-seeing,  that  dust,  then  well  understood.  20.  "He, 
Coyote,  no  sense- (having),  has-opened-(the-door),"  this  he  thought, 
he,  the-older-brother.  21.  Then-it-was  (he)-was-angry.  22.  Gray- 
Wolf  in-house  (went-and) -lay-down.  23.  Then  he.  Coyote,  the  deer 
having-come-out,  many  had-to-shoot-at ;  not  them-hit. 

24.  Then-it-was  he  this  talked :  "What  now,  not  it-smelling?"  so-it- 
was  he-was-talking ;  then  he-rose-up ;  then  membrum-virile  in-this-way 
doing,  shaking.  25.  Then-it-was  his-fire-drill-with  a-fawn  having- 
killed,  there-to  his-older-brother-with  in-the-house  went.  26.  Then 
his-older-brother 's-home-at  arrived.  27.  His-older-brother  was-lying- 
covered-with-a- wolf -skin.  28.  Then  he.  Coyote,  came.  29.  "Here  I 
a-deer-fawn  I-with  come,"  so-he  talked.  30.  This-it-was  he.  Coyote, 
was-talking.  31.  "Here,  we-eat,"  he-said,  after- (you) -get-up,"  he- 
said.    32.  Then  he.  Gray- Wolf,  yonder  lay,  angry-being. 
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33.  Otnozupina  panitogokwa  tokayu  setayu  hitui  nemedzohotitui 
hitui  pa'oha'atui  mihu  nanatenitsuiba.  34.  Otnozu  iwayu  ibitu 
tipogiwaitu  tibiwagayu  no'okozu  hitui.  35.  Pabayu  nana  hitu'i 
manimutu  togokwatu'i  hitui  panitogokwatui  himatui  kutsunatui  hitui 
pa'oha'atui  uniyuhupina  usu  neme  na. 

36.  Tipetu  manimutu  ya'atu  wogopitutui.  37.  Mi'i  yaduana  epina 
setaiyu  neme  mi'i  yaduana.  38.  E  obi  tibiwaga  mi'i  yaduana.  39.  Obi 
tawagana  kumazu  tipewaitu  mi'i  pabayu  nana  yaduana.  40.  Obitu 
mia  obitu  tibiwaga  mi'i  yaduana  usu  nememanimututi.  41.  Esa'a 
ya'atu  neme  suatua  mi'i  yaduana.  42.  Otnohupina  obi  odaya.  43. 
Obina  obunina  usu  nememanimutute  usu  nemedzohoti  ya'atu  suana 
otnohupina  obitu  tayana.  44.  Ona  kuyuipawaitu  inakwa  usu  tipe- 
tawagana  ona  semekwaitu  namanakapa  inakwa  tabatsibuinakwa  usu 
teputawagana.  45.  0  'opina  oga  setako  to.  46.  Ohu  oga  pabayu  nana 
tenimatigupe. 

47.  E  idzaa  kai  ibitu  miapana  mi'ipina  usu  pabi'i  isu  isa  mihu 
onitamana  oka  tekwana'a.  48.  Otnohupina  ka  idzaa  yau  iwihu 
tipeawaitu  sudzaii  mi'i  kai  tekapana  mi'i  otnohu  usu  idza'a  kayahu 
iwihu  tepewaitu  kai  omugua  hano  mia  yahuzu  usu  mogua  iwihuzu. 
49.  Mihupina  natenitsui.  50.  Otnohu  usu  idza'a  mugua  yahu 
kaiyaiwatniyu  yaazu  nemetuana  usu  mogua  eme  timataipena.  51. 
Usu  idzaa  himatui  seta  mayigwina  otnohu  kai  ibitu  mia  obi 
tsoapatipewawaitu. 

52.  Owihu  usu  opabi'i  ozagwaiikusi  uhupina  usu  nememanimutute 
ka  tepe  mayig^'ina  oga  tipe  pabatipogi  tawagakina  owitu  oga  setako 
tayapu.  53.  Otnohu  usu  setaiyu  miapu  usu  hitui  nemedzohoti  usu 
hi  nemetekade  usu  nemewatinizu  tabe'ade  usu  setayu  usuhu  hisapaga 
uniyuhu.  54.  Usuhuzu  usu  nememanimutute  usuhu  mihu  neme 
tenitsui. 

55.  Patepogi  pa'oha'a  tipewa  mihu  nania  otnozu  patipogi  mi'i 
otnozu  umu  mumuakimade.  56.  Iwayu  mi'i  obunina  owihu  kai 
isaya'i.    57.  Mihupina  usu  pa'oha'a  titanobina  o'otui  tikuyuana. 
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33.  Of -old-it-was  the-lake-rattlesnake  a-hole-had;  bad  something, 
Indian-crushers- (Giants) ;  something,  Water-babies  (water-imps) ;  so- 
are  the-traditions.  34.  Of -old  many- (there-were)  in-there  in-Malheur- 
Cave  lived;  all-of  (these) -things.  35.  The-Great  Man  things  created: 
snakes ;  something,  the-lake-rattlesnake ;  some-things,  the-buffalo ; 
something,  the- Water-babies ;  this-kind-it-was  he,  the-people's  Father. 

36.  Rocks  created ;  there,  fire-wood,  the-pine-trees.  37.  So  he-talked : 
''You-are  evil  people,"  so  he-talked.  38.  **You  in-there  live,''  so-he 
talked.  39.  ''In-that  hole;  a-different  country-in, ' '  so  the-Great  Man 
talked.  40.  *' In-there  go!  In-there  live!"  so  he-talked,  he,  the- 
Indian-Creator.  41.  ''You-will  here  the-people  destroy-will, "  so  he- 
talked.  42.  Then-it-was  in-there  them-sent.  43.  There-it-was  them- 
seeing,  he,  the-Indian- Creator,  them  the-Indian-crushers,  there  de- 
stroying, then-it-was  in-there  sending.  44.  Yonder  Sucker-Lake-at- 
( Pyramid  Lake)  this-way  the  earth-hole-is;  yonder  one-hundred  miles 
on-this-side,  sun-rise-direction,  the  earth-hole.  45.  There-it-is  that 
bad  hole.    46.  There  the-Great  Man  (them) -sentenced. 

47.  *'You,  Coyote,  not  in-there  must-go!"  so-it-was  he,  the-older- 
brother,  the  Gray- Wolf,  this  to-him-told,  him,  his-younger-brother. 

48.  Then-it-was  to-him.  Coyote:  ''Now  here  on-this-earth  freeze-to- 
death,"  he-said;  ''not  eat-must,"  he-said,  then  he.  Coyote,  here  in-this 
country;  not  his-soul  anywhere  goes;  here-is  the  soul,  in-this-place. 

49.  So-is-the  tradition.  50.  Then  he.  Coyote's,  soul  here  cannot-die; 
here  is-being-created,  the  soul  strong  conjured-being.  51.  He,  Coyote, 
some-things  bad  doing,  then  not  in-there  go  into  the-Spirit-country. 

52.  About-that  he,  his-older-brother,  him-having-been-made-angry, 
so-it-was  he,  the-Indian-Creator,  that  earth  made ;  that  earth  a-great- 
cave  excavating ;  into-it  those  evil-things  sent.  53.  Then  they  the-evil- 
ones  are-gone,  he,  some-thing,  the-Indian-crusher ;  he,  thing,  the- 
Indian-eater,  he,  (he-who)-an-Indian-like  appeared,  he,  the-evil-one ; 
he-was  something-unknown  kind.  54.  It-was-by-him,  him,  the-Indian- 
Creator;  he-it-was  this  the-people  taught. 

55.  The-Water-Cave-(Malheur-Cave),  the- Water-babies '  country, 
this-was  named  of -old;  the-water-cave,  so  of -old  they,  first-comers- 
( fore-fathers).  56.  Many  they-said  them-seeing  in-there  no  lie.  57. 
So-it-is  they,  the- Water-babies,  build-with-rocks ;  somewhere  piling- 
up-rocks. 
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58.  Obinakwa  tipetawaga  obihupina  isu  kuma'azu  neme  mihupina 
nanatenitsui.  59.  Iwayu  pukugayu  mi'i  iwayu  tehetsagayu  mi'i.  60. 
Mihu  usu  nememanimutute  usuhu  mihu  tetu'ame  tenitsui.  61. 
Neraewatnizu  tabe'a  mi'i  tetu'ame  tenitsui.  62.  Kuma'azu  mi'i  obituzu 
neme  mi'i  kai  nega  tu'ame  mi'i.  63.  Mihupina  oka  tetu'ame  tenitsui 
otnozu  neme  manimutusi.  64.  Kai  tepagayu  mi'i  onitama  okwitakina 
odeka  mi'i  ohutui  odekanasapa  uniyuhu  mi'i  usu  nememanimutute. 
65.  Ibitu  katohu  pa  mi'i  pabayu  pa  katohu  mi'i  ibitu  pizayu  pahutu 
mi'ipina  patsona  mi'i  pizayu.  66.  Usu  nega  tepe  imayigwina.  67. 
Mihu  oka  tetu'ame  tenitsui.    68.  Owituhu  ne  oga  setaku  tayabibu'a. 

2.  THE  THUNDEE  BADGER 

1.  Usu  niniaba  sakwaiina  ka  oka  tapi  pasape  oka  kai  osogokaku 
osogokakukwesi  oka  pa  pasape. 

2.  Usu  niniaba  paumaba  pabi'i  kumiba  pidakwabatu  tibiwagayu. 
3.  Husiabagayu  usu  niniaba  mataiti  hunakwatnizu  tabe'ada  paumaba 
temataiti  usu  niniaba.  4.  Tihiwisi  tugupa'atu  anuna  otnohu  ka 
kumiakina  yaisi  paumakina  oka  tipe  nasagwai'ikukina  niniabakina 
tukwukwitsikina  seda  enikina. 

5.  Usu  tibitsi  huna  semezu  motohawoyua  ibitu  hupodotu.  6. 
Usuta'a  sikwi  huna  uniyuhu.  7.  Usu  niniaba  mataiti  oka  tipe  pasape 
kai  pizapi  tehuwina  ku  atsimapanana.  8.  Otnohu  ka  tugupa'atu 
anudzakwi  ka  paumabituna  yaisi  ka  kumiakina. 

3.  THE  SACRED   WOLF-TRACKS 

1.  Yaisi  ka  nememanimutute  mia  kwaia'a  oka  mogotnino  onat 
kwaia'at  pamanapatu.    2.  Mihu  nanatenitsui. 

3.  Yaisi  ka  kamuazu  isu  maiyupana  nai'i  yaisi  isu  tipe  kutyuma 
mihu. 
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58.  Inside  the-earth-hole  inside-there-are  these  different  people; 
so-are  the-traditions.  59.  Many  horses-have,  they-said;  many  deer- 
have,  they-say.  60.  This  he,  the-Indian-Creator,  he-was  this-was  to- 
his-children  taught.  61.  ** People-like  (they) -appear, '^  so  his-children 
taught.  62.  ''Different,''  he-said,  those-in-there  people,''  he-said, 
*'Not  my  children,"  he-said.  63.  This-it-is  them,  his-children,  taught, 
of -old  ( after  )-the-people  were-created.  64.  ''No  mouths- (they) - 
have,"  he-so  told-them;  " through-their-nostrils  they-eat,"  he-said; 
"there  they-are-used-to-eat ;  (they)-are-this-kind,"  he-said,  he,  the- 
Indian-Creator.  65.  ' '  Inside-there  there-is-no-water, ' '  he-said ;  ' '  great 
water  there-is-none, "  he-said;  "in-there  good  river,"  so-it-is, 
"springs,"  he-said,  "good- (ones)."  66.  "That,  my  earth,  I-made." 
67.  This  his  his-children  taught.  68.  "  Into-that-place  I  those  evil- 
things  sent." 

2.  THE  THUNDER  BADGER 

1.  He,  the-Thunder,  when-is-angry  that,  that  earth  has-dried-up ; 
that  not  moist-earth-has,  that-moist-earth-he-desires-to-cause,  that 
water  dried-up. 

2.  He,  the-Thunder,  the-Rain  Chief,  the-cloud  surface-on  lives. 
3.  (He)-has-frost;  he,  the-Thunder  sorcerer,  a-badger-like  appears; 
the-Rain  Sorcerer,  he,  the-Thunder.  4.  After-he-digs,  to-the-sky  he- 
lifts-his-head-up,  then  the  clouds-come;  then  the-rain-comes ;  that 
earth  cursing-comes ;  the-Thunder-comes ;  the-lightning-comes,  evil 
saying-comes. 

5.  He,  the-real  badger,  alone  white-stripes-on-his-nose-(and)  in- 
here on-the-back.  6.  He-it-is  just  the-badger;  this-kind- (it-is).  7. 
He,  the-Thunder  Sorcerer,  that  earth  dried-up  (does) -not  like, 
(when) -digging,  in-that-manner  scratching.  8.  Then  that  sky-to 
raising-his-head,  that  the-rain-makes ;  then  that  cloud-comes. 

3.  THE  SACRED  WOLF  TRACKS 

1.  Then  he,  the-Indian-Creator,  went  far-away  his  woman-with 
yonder  afar-off  across-the-water.    2.  Thus-are  the-traditions. 

3.  Then  he  of -old  this  everything-in-the-world  burned;  then  this 
earth  was-burned-to-ashes ;  thus. 
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4.  Yaisi  usu  isa  ka  neme  nana  oka  tabano  yaduana  isusakwa 
pasakwa  apatazopaka  mi'i.  5.  Yaisi  otno  isu  pa  ka  yu'u  mani  mi'ipina. 
6.  Yaisi  pasaka  yaisi  usu  taba  ka  ono  isano  aha  usakwatui  erne 
tuameku  mi'i  masu  taba  oka  isa  nitama.  7.  Yaisi  aha  mi'i.  8.  Yaisi 
otnohu  itsa  manimutu  itsa  wogopitu  itsa  wapitu  itsatui  sunabitui 
himatui,  sobitui,  himatui,  subitui,  hima  patsonatui  tehetcatui;  hima 
ho'okozu  patsugutui  himatui  kohi'itui  hima  no'okozu  agaitui  nookozu 
kaipatui  hima  sonaatui. 

9.  Yaisi  manimutu  makwe  otnohupina  eme  otuame  ka  seta 
manakwi  puzu  na'akwi  huaidima.  10.  Yaisi  usu  mena  sagwai'isi 
otnohu  ka  naimuta  me  tapibuahu.  11.  Mi'ipina.  12.  Otnohu  isu 
nemetui  ka  iwaiyutui.  13.  Yaisi  otnohupina  ka  mia  ona  panakwahu- 
kwapawaitu.  14.  Yaisi  ka  yagana  kai  ne  iduame  punikwe  mi'i  enisi 
yaisi  ka  mogotnipeno'o  yaga  iduame  ya'azu  mi'i  enina.  15.  Yaisi  ona 
pawaitu  we'idza  mi*i  nawahade.  16.  Yaisi  ka  pakubakwai  mia 
mi'ipina  nanatenitsuida. 

17.  Ka  itsa  manimutusi  itsa  kaiba  wogokodakwa  yaisi  iwihu  ne 
miakwe  ya'a  itsahu  inemupasa'a  iduame  puni  mi'i  enina.  18.  Ka  ohu 
ne  nanabuniga  okahu  isu  neme  puni.  19.  Epenoo  soyapo'o  obuni. 
20.  Uhupina. 

21.  Itsahu  tipewaitu  yahu  manimutu  mi'i  tiwazu  nanatenitsui  itsa 
kutsuna  tibitsi  kutsuna  inokohuzu  pukunokozu  ya'atu  manimutu. 

22.  Usu  taba  isano  nememanimutuna.  23.  Mihu  pina  isu  tipe 
nanatenitsui.  24.  Otnozu  isu  kaiba  patatsopida  mi'i  kai  kaibagayn 
kato'o  tipe.  25.  Yaisi  pasamina  yaisi  usu  kaiba  ma'uniyuhu.  26. 
Yaisi  isu  pa  ya'a  pakumagayu  kai  pamaniwatniyu. 

4.  THE  COYOTE  AND  THE  DOG 

1.  Idza'a  yadua  e  inanakwe  e  pehe  igia  e  itsa  nega  pehe  etsata'a 
koso'i  kadenemikwe.  2.  E  pehe  igia  inanakwe.  3.  Yaisi  tepehe  ogia 
oka  teatsi.  4.  Usu  sade'e  oatsidzayu  oka  idzaa.  5.  Oka  tepehe 
nabidogayegwi.  6.  Nebina  edzetsetukwai  nemikwe  kwaia  kaibama 
onayu  ne  yagakwe.  7.  Usa'a  nakatua.  8.  Kame  ne  tekakwesi 
yagakwe  upina  ne  tekakwesi  ne  yagakwe  tsiaya'ina.  9.  Himasakwa 
ne  teka  mihu  ne  sunamina. 
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4.  Then  he,  the-Gray-Wolf,  the  Indian  man,  him  the-Sun-with 
talked: ' ' This-should,  dry-place,  flood,''  he-said.  5.  Then  at-that-time 
this  water  it  in-this-way  was,  it-is-said.  6.  Then  dried ;  then  he,  the- 
Sun,  he  him-with  Gray-Wolf -with :  ''Yes;  you-should  those  children- 
cause-to-be,''  so  he,  the-Sun,  to-him.  Gray- Wolf,  declared.  7.  Then: 
'  *  Yes, ' '  he-said.  8.  Then  at-that-time  these  created :  these,  pine-trees ; 
these,  juniper-trees;  these-things,  aspen-tree-things,  some-things,  cot- 
tonwood-tree-things ;  some-things,  willow-things ;  some-things,  springs ; 
deer-things;  things  (of) -all-kinds;  otter;  some-things,  beaver;  things, 
all  trout ;  all  mountain-sheep ;  things,  bear. 

9.  Then  the-creation  completed,  theh-it-was  they,  the-children, 
they  wrong  did;  among-themselves  fought  with-bows.  10.  Then  he, 
their-father,  being-angry,  at-that-time  them  apart  them  kicked-out. 
11.  So-it-is-said.  12.  At-that-time  the  Indian-tribes  they  were-many. 
13.  Then  at-that-time-it-was  he  went  there  to-the-south.  14.  Then 
he  cried:  ''Not  I  my-children  am-going-to-see, "  so  having-said,  then 
she,  the-woman-too  cried:  "My-children  are-here!"  so  saying.  15. 
Then  yonder  into-the-water  descended,  so  the-reports.  16.  Then  they 
on-the-surface-of-the-water  went,  it-is-said  (in)-the-traditions. 

17.  He  these  having-created,  this  mountain,  pine-covered-summit, 
then:  "In-there  I  am-going;  there  these  my-tracks-after-awhile  my- 
children  will-see,"  so  saying.  18.  "That  there  I  have-tracked;  that 
these  Indians  see.    19.  You-too,  white-men,  that-see."    20.  So-it-was. 

21.  This  country-in  here  created,  so  also  the-teachers,  these  buffalo, 
real  buffalo,  this-with  horses-with  here  created. 

22.  He,  the-Sun,  Gray-Wolf-with  were-creating.  23.  This  they- 
are  this  country's  traditions.  24.  At-that-time  these  mountains  cov- 
ered-with- water,  they-said;  no  mountains-had;  not-any  land.  25. 
Then  gradually-dried;  then  the  mountains  were-like-that.  26.  Then 
this  water  there  banks-had ;  not  water-being-like. 

4.  THE  COYOTE  AND  THE  DOG 

1.  Coyote  talked:  "You,  my-nephew,  your  skin  give-me;  you  this, 
my  skin,  you-are-the-one-who  (by)-the-fire  are-going-to-sit.  2.  Your 
skin  give-me,  my-sister 's-son. "  3.  Then  the-skin  to-him-gave,  him, 
(the) -mother 's-brother.  4.  He,  Dog,  him- (for) -mother 's-brother-had, 
him  Coyote.  5.  ( With) -him  his-skin  a-trade-made.  6.  " I-it-is  in-the- 
cold-place  am-going-to-stay ;  far-away  (in)-the-mountains;  yonder  I 
shall-cry.  7..You-then  will-hear- (me).  8.  Kabbit  I  want-to-eat,  I- 
will-cry;  so-it-is  (when) -I  want-to-eat,  I  will-cry  being-hungry.  9. 
What-things-shall  I  eat?  this  I  thinking." 
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10.  Otnozupina  idza'a  nobikwai  nemina  munaui  nemina.  11. 
Sade'e  yadua  ne  nobikwai  neme  nobikwai  ne  manikwe  esakwa  idza'a 
mani.  12.  Mi'ipina  usu  sadiu  yaduana.  13.  Yaisi  ta  tepehe  nabido- 
gayegwi. 

14.  Mi'  oka  idza'a  nitama.  15.  Mihu  nanatenitsui.  16.  Yaisi  usu 
idza'a  yadua  inanakwe  mi'i  e  peme  igia  etsata'a  koso'i  katenemikwe 
mi'i.  17.  Netsata'a  edzetsetukwai  nemikwe  mi'ipina  oka  tenanakwe 
nitamana.  18.  Otnohu  oka  teatsi  yaga  usu  sadiu  ozutihaina  yaga- 
peno'o  seda  omatu  puiwesunamina. 

5.  HOW  COYOTE  LOST  HIS  EYES 

1.  Tibuitsitsi  tepui  tsutsayibahu*  tugupa'atu  obibuahu  aizu  yeg- 
wihu  pitehu.  2.  Usu  idza'apeno'o  mihusi  enisi  tepui  tsutsayibahu 
tugupa'a  obibuahu.    3.    Yaisi  onadedehaku  otibitsi  nadedehaku. 

4.  Onayu  nanega  idza'a  puimayu.  5.  Idza'a  pui  nadzakwinikuna 
omayuhu  nanega  idza'a  puimayu.  6.  Idza'a  yaisi  onazu  kima  yaisi 
tekwi'i  yau  ne  kima  mi'i  tekwi'ina.  7.  Yau  ne  neme  puniki.  8. 
Himayu  nanega.  9.  Haga  puimayu.  10.  Nesakwa  puni  mi'i  yadua 
oka  idza'a.  11.  Yaisi  oka  nana  ogia  ka  idza'a  pui.  12.  Yaisi  yadua 
idza'a  piza.  13.  Haga  pui  mi'i  yadua.  14.  Yaisi  yagana  yaisi  ogwuLu 
tebui  yaisi  poyoaga'a  yaisi  ohomanai  kai  iwihu  tepuikwai  oyegwi- 
kuhusi. 

15.  Idza'a  wahu  nodekwaigayu.  16.  Onazu  mia  tepitu  koipa 
onahu  hoapitega.  17.  Usu  wahayu  momogotni  yaisi  yadua  ya'a  tsagi'i 
koipa  mihu  yadua  oka  momogotni.  18.  Yaisi  idza's  yadua  aha  mi'i 
yadua  ne  obuni  mi'i  yadua.  19.  Yaisi  idza'a  yadua  yahusapagakate 
mi'i  yadua.  20.  Onazu  mia  idza'a  okwunakwatu  tsagi'i  oigwina  yaisi 
onakahu  tenakatu  usu  idza'a  inazu  koipa  kanadzakwi  owitu  yaisi 
kwatiwena  iwa  kwatiwena  iwa  tehomaina  tegai  tebutubuina.  21. 
Onadu  yaisi  seme  patsahu.  22.  Y'aisi  oduhaniwena.  23.  Yaisi  oka 
temogotni  yadua  hau'u  e  mahu  ozudzahu  mi'i  yadua.  24.  Yaisi  oka 
idza'a  yadua  ka  me  gwahu  ne  ka  mahu  mi'i  yadua.  25.  Seme 
inakwanakwaitu  semepeno'o  inokwanakwaitu.  26.  Yaisi  idza'a  nobi- 
kwaitu  mia  ka  mogotnino  wahuno.  27.  Nobikwai  pitega  idza'a  onazu 
tabiewihu.    28.  Yaisi  oka  mogotni  pukabakwami  tsotege  ewihu.    29. 


8  Perhaps  for  tsatsibohu. 
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10.  At-that-time-it-was  Coyote  in-the-house  was-staying,  a-long- 
time  staying.  11.  Dog  talked:  ''I  in-the-house,  person's  house-in,  I 
am-about-to-be ;  you-shall  Coyote  be. ' '  12.  So-it-was  he,  Dog,  talked. 
13.  Then:  *'We  his-skin  make-a-trade. ' ' 

14.  This  to-him.  Coyote,  told.  15.  Thus  the-story.  16.  Then  he, 
Coyote,  talked:  ' ' My-sister 's-son, ' '  he-said,  **your  skin  give-me;  you- 
are-the-one-who  (by) -the-fire  will-sit,'' he-said.  17.  I-am-the-one-who 
in-the-eold-plaee  am-going-to-stay, "  he-said,  to-him,  his-sister 's-son, 
told.  18.  At-that-time-(then)  to-him  his-mother 's-brother  crying,  he. 
Dog,  was-sorry-f or-him :  crying-too :  bad  to-him  his-heart-was-f eeling. 

5.  HOW   COYOTE  LOST  HIS  EYES 

1.  Purple-Finch  his-eyes  plucked-out-(and)  (into)-the-sky  them- 
threw;  back  caused- (them)  to-come.  2.  He,  Coyote-too,  (after) -so 
saying,  his-eyes  plucked-out-(and)  (into)-the-sky  threw-them.  3. 
Then  they-were-stolen,  indeed  were-stolen. 

4.  Yonder- (was)  a-dance  Coyote's  eyes-over.  5.  Coyote's  eyes 
were-hung-up ;  over-them-was  the-dance.  Coyote's  eyes-over.  6. 
Coyote  then  yonder  came;  then  told- (them)  :  ^'Now  I  come,"  so  was- 
telling-(them).  7.  ''Now  I  people  come-to-see.  8.  What-about  the- 
dance?  9.  Whose  eyes-over ?  10.  I-should  see,"  so  (the)-talk  by-that 
Coyote.  11.  Then  by-that  man  that-given  that  Coyote's  eyes.  12. 
Then  talked  Coyote:  ''Good!  13.  Whose  eyes?"  so  talked.  14.  Then 
cried ;  then  them-got,  the-eyes,  then  trotted  away ;  then  ran-f ast,  not 
in-here,  the-eye-place,  them-first-having-placed. 

15.  Coyote  two-was  wives-having.  16.  Yonder  went  in-the-rocks 
mountain-sheep,  there-were  to-feed-come.  17.  Those  two  women  then 
talked : ' '  There  close-by  mountain-sheep, ' '  this  talked  by-them,  women. 

18.  Then  Coyote  talked:  "Yes,"  so  talked,  "I  them-see,"  so  talked. 

19.  Then  Coyote  talked:  "You-may-sit-here,"  so  talked.  20.  Yonder 
went  Coyote  on-the-lee-side  close-by ;  them-smelling ;  then  them-heard 
in-his-ear,  he.  Coyote,  this-direction-(in)  mountain-sheep  a-noise-made, 
there  then  was-shooting,  many-times  was-shooting,  many-times  miss- 
ing, he-not  clear-seeing.  21.  Yonder  then  one  killed.  22.  Then  that- 
dressed.  23.  Then  that-one,  his-woman,  talked:  "Why  you  thus  that- 
cut?"  so  talked.  24.  Then  that  Coyote  talked :  "Because  you  two-are 
I  that  way-am,"  so  talked.  25.  "One  in-this-direction ;  one-also  in- 
this-direction. "  26.  Then  Coyote  to-house  went  the  women-with 
two-with.    27.  In-house  arrived.  Coyote  yonder  day-slept.    28.  Then 
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Yaisi  mogotni  oka  puni  oka  idza'a  yaisi  oka  mayihu.  30.  Aha  setako 
piiidzaiyu  mi'i.  31.  Yaisi  oka  tehama  tekwi'i  setayu  mi'i  oka  idza'a 
pui  setayu  mi'i.  32.  Yaisi  hama  yadua  wadzimimiahu  ta  mia  mi'i. 
33.  Yaisi  ohama  otepitu  yawikisi  ya'a  okuba  otsotegekuti  yaisi 
wadzimimiahu. 

34.  Owihupina  tenodekwa  wadsika  owihupina  yagana  usu  idza'a. 
35.  Yaisi  yadua  neme  usu  no'oyuzu  kasagayu  hitui.  36.  Yaisi  osuti- 
haina  oka  idza'a  yaisi  usu  pohinabi  yaisi  nana  yadua  aha  mi'i  yadua 
yaisi  tebui  ogia. 

37.  Mi'ipina  nanatenitsui. 
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(on) -that  woman's  lap  head-laid- (and)  slept.  29..  Then  woman  that 
saw,  that  Coyote;  then  that  found.  30.  **Aha!  bad-ones  eyes-has," 
she-said.  31.  Then  that  her-older-sister  told:  ** Are-bad,"  she-said, 
'*that  Coyote's  eyes  are-bad,"  she-said.  32.  Then  older-sister  talked: 
* '  Slyly-go-away  we  go, ' '  she-said.  33.  Then  her-older-sister  her-rock 
having-brought,  there  on-top-of-it  his-head-eaused-to-be-placed,  then 
they-went-away-slyly. 

34.  It-was-there  his-wife  (he) -lost;  it-was-there  he-was-crying,  he, 
Coyote.  35.  Then  talked  people,  they  all- (that)  feathers-have  things 
[birds].  36.  Then  for-him-being-sorry,  that  Coyote,  then  he,  the- 
pohinabi,  then  to-the-men  talked;  '*Yes,"  he-said,  talked,  then  his- 
eyes  gave. 

37.  So-are  the-stories. 
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TEXT  ENDS 


DR.    C.    HART    MERRIAM 

rcskarch  associate  smithsonian  institution 
(e.  h.  harriman  fund) 


ADDREsst  1919  Sixteenth  St. 

WASHINGTON.    D.   C. 

Summer  Address 
Laounitas.  California 


LAGUNITAS.  CALIF. 


October  31,  1920 


Mrs.  W.  L.  Morriaon, 

Seneca,  Oregon • 

Dear  Mrs,  Morrison:     .     i 

Knowing  that  Dr>^Mor risen  knew  more  than  anyone  else 
about  the  Piutes  of  the  Harney -Malhuer  region,  and  that  he  left 
valuable  manuscript  on  the  subject,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
to  ask  if  you  happen  to  know  their  names  for  Malhuer  and 
Harney  Lakes.  ^ 


Verj'-  truly  yours, 


Ci. 


t/  tU^    ^yt^^    /:;l-#rTV"  ^U.c<y^ 


t^ 


Jr/c^^^XU^z^c..4.4i-^l,^ 


^H^J 


ct<^-^  ,  0^   ^.Z 


^i-A  ''''^ 


I        """"^^v.    I^^^       ^f"'^'^^^^^ 


MALHKIIR  RKSTi]RVATIOR 


East  Central  Oregon 


Powell  stated  in  1874  that  there  were  about  500 
Indians  on  this^resorvation,  consisting  of  Pah-Utes,  Bannacks, 

and  Shosiiones. 


V 

statement  of  Ilaj.  J.  W,  Powell  made  before  the 
Coram,   on  Indian  Affairs,  Jan.  1874,  pp.   2,6.  H.R.ffis.Doc.86 
43d  Cong.  1st  Sess. 


OREGON  PIUTES 
W.y.Rinehart,  Indian  Agent  at  Malheur  Agency,  Oregon,  in  his 

report  for  1877  states: 

"The  followers  of  We:W;;we-wa  and  Paulina,  who  made  so  much 
trouble  in  this  country  in  the  years  186.'^  to  1867,  are  classed  as 
Piutes,  ahd  claim  the  name,  though  they  were  then  knovm  as  Snakes, 
and  now  have  very  little  friendship  for  the  Piutes  of  Nevada, regard- 

m 

ing  them  as  an  inferior  race  of  rabbit -hunters.   This  unfriendly 
jealousy  between  them  ahd  Winnemucca's  people  culminated  in  the  tem- 
porary withdrawal  from  the  reservation  of  the  latter  about  the  first 
of  April  last."  ^§a  Kept.  Commr.  Ind.  Affrs.  for  1877,173,  1877. 

In  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  some  of  Winnemucca's  band 
were  at  Steens  Mountain  and  others  at  Three  Forks  of  Oyhee  River.  (174/. 
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W.   J..  MARPDKN,  M.  T>. 


W.  L.  MAJISDH5N,  M.  D. 


BuRx..  OKKooN.  December  31,  1903 • 


Dr»  C»  Hart  Merriam, 

Chief  U*  S.  Biological  Survey, 
WashinRton,  D.  C, 

My  dear  Sir:- 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  arrived  during  my  holiday  va- 
cation and  only  reached  me  yesterday,  while  the  letter  which  you  say  you  ad- 
dressed to  me  early  in  the  spring  must  have  miscarried  entirely,  as  it  never 
came  to  hand.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  receive  your  first  letter. 

Fortunately  for  me  I  met  Mr.  Langille  during  his  visit  on  official  busi- 
ness  here,  and  ho  bocame  somewhat  interested  in  my  work  among  the  Paiutes.  I 
spolce  to  him  of  the  difficulty  that  I  had  encountered  in  finding  someone  more 
experienced  than  myself  from  whom  I  might  secure  some  very  much  needed  assist- 
ance. Mr.  Langille  at  once  suggested  that  in  Dr.  Merriam  I  would  find  the  very 
one  I  sought,  and  promised  that  he  would  speak  to  you  concerning  my  work  when 
he  returned  to  Washington.  I  heard  nothing  from  either  Mr.  Langille  or  yourself, 
and  presumed  that  very  likely  the  matter  had  been  forgotten. 

So  far  I  have  devoted  my  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  linguistic 
side  of  the  work,  and  in  that  I  am  intensely  interested.  For  thirty  years  I   \ 
have  been  thrown  into  contact  more  or  less  with  the  Shoshones  and  Paiutes,  and 
have  had  a  smattering  of  their  dialects,  but  I  never  approached  the  language 
from  a  methodical  standpoint  until  about  four  years  ago,  when  I  begun  the  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  a  systematic  vocabulary.  I  had  always  wished  that 
I  might  take  advantage  of  my  intercourse  with  them  to  learn  something  of  their 
language,  and  to  so  arrange  the' knowledge  *^=4t  I  might  gain  that  it  would  be 
of  value  from  a  philological  point  of  view,  but  I  lacked  the  necessary  train- 
ing in  linguistics -^^I^S^^to  that  end.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  McGee.  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  and  he  very  kindly  sent  me  the  reports  of  the  Bureau, 
and  also  permitted  me  to  use  the  Library  copy  of  Prof.  Powell »s  "Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Indian  Languages."  This  was  of  very  decided  advantage  to 
me.  and  put  me  in  the  way  of  systematising  my  work.^  besides  giving  me  many  . 
valuable  hints  as  to  Indian  grammar. 
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TltTRN..  OUKCTON. 


Notwithstanding  the  assistance  these  works  have  been  to  me,  I  find  many 
intricacies  in  the  Indian  tongue  which  are  difficult  to  work  out,  and  I  have 
often  felt  that  if  I  could  be  in  correspondence  with  someone  who  had  practi- 
cally grappled  with  these  difficulties,  and  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  work, 
that  it  would  mean  very  much  to  me.  Dr.  McGee  promised  to  assist  me,  but  after 
writing  twice  to  him  for  information  and  receiving  no  reply,  I  concluded  that 
either  he  was  too  busy  to  answer  my  questions,  or  deemed  them  too  simple  to 
require  an  answer.  At  this  .juncture  I  met  Mr.  Langille,  and  he  assured  me  that 
you  would  be  interested  in  my  work. 

It  is  my  ambition  to  go  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of  the  Paiute  tongue,  and 
if  possible  to  make  so  complete  a  vocabulary  of  it  as  to  leave  nothing  wanting. 
Besides,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  a  grammar  of  the  language.  So  far  I  have 
gathered  a  very  large  number  of  words— something  over  three^ ^thousand— and  these 
I  have  been  resolving  into  their  roots  and  formative  parts  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. I  have  also  gathered  a  large  number  of  sentences  and  a  great  many  texts 
of  myths,  stories,  history,  etc.  The  idioms  of  the  tongue  I  have  been  working 
at  assiduously,  and  I  hope  in*^year  or  two  more  to  have  acquired  a  sufficient 
fluency  in  the  language  to  converse  with  the  old  men  of  the  tribe,  who  know  no 
English,  on  any  and  all  topics.  These  old  men  who  are  about  to  pass  off  are  the 
repositories  of  all  of  the  old  tribal  lore,  and  very  soon  it  will  be  to  late 
to  learn  from  them.  So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  more  than  a 
few  very  meagre  and  imperfect  vocabularies  of  any  one  of  the  great  family  of 
Snake  languages.  Hone  of  these  pretend  to  ^anything  more  than  a  "vocabulary," 
and  from  your  own  studies  you  know  how  little  that  me^^;^^one  of  them  contain 
clean  verbs  without  modal,  or  adverbial  modifiers,  and^all  of  the  nouns  are 
specific  names  used  in  a  generic  sense.  Evidently  their  authors  knew  nothing 
of  the  genius  and  beauty  of  an  Indian  language. 

You  say  you  have  collected  several  Paiute  and  Shoshone  vocabularies,  and 
you  certainly  must  have  observed  the  difficulty  attending  the  work,  even  where 
you  have  a  fair  interpreter  to  assist  you.  I  have  found  that  many  of  the  Indiani 
who  speak  English  quite  fluently  are  absolutely  unable  to  render  the  English 
into  Indian,  or  the  Indian  into  English. 


£'D<.<.  3/,  /;<^3j^^ 
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BtTRNS,    OrBOON. 


X. 


The  Indian  has  njo_grammatical_sense_wMtever,  as  might  be  expected,  and  one  has 
thresh  over  a  mighty  lot  of  chaff  in  order  to  get  at  a  very  little  seed.  I  have 
found  that  Many  of  my  best  teachers  v/ere  Indians  who  spoke  very  little  English, 
but  who  v/ere  intelligent  men  in  their  own  tongue* 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  encountered  has  been  in  the  Paiute 
modes  and  tenses.  It  seems  practically  impossible  to  make  an  Indian  understand 
what  is  wanted  in  this  direction,  and  the  only  way  that  I  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish anything  has  been  by  collecting  an  immense  number  of  sentences  framed 
in  every  conceiveable  mode  and  tense  and  submitting  them  to  careful  comparison 
and  analysis,  I  have  succeeded  very  well  so  far,  but  there  are  still  a  good 
many  unsolved  problems* 

•  •   1  •  •   ■  . 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  ever  thoroughly  v/orked  out  one  of  these 
Snake  tongues,  and  I  may  be  setting  myself  too  ambitious  a  task,  but  I  am 
going  to  see  how  near  I  can  come  to  handling  this  one  dialect,  which  by  the 
way  is  a  very  widely  dispersed  and  a  very  important  one.  If  you  can  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  any  systematic  v/ork  on  this  language  or  any  of  its  cogeners, 
I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  you. 

Now  as  to  your  questions:-  All  of  the  Indians  in  this  neighborhood  are 
Paiutes,  They  speak  the_saiae_l|inguaj:e^  a^^ 

Paiutes,  and  they  assure  me  that  the  Bannocks,  of  Montana,  speak  the  same 
tongue  as  themselves.  The  language  of  the  Shoshones,  as  I  am  personally  aware, 
is  a  dialect  of  the  same  tongue,  although  the  difference  is  sufficiently  great 
that  the  two  tribes  cannot  converse  together,  or,  at  least,  only  imperfectly. 
The  Shoshones  do  not  visit  this  section.  At  present  the  Paiutes  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  make  grain  or  water  bottles,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  but  coarse 
basket-work;  however j^  I  think  that  in  former  times  the  finer  work  that  char- 
acterizes the  Paiutes  further  south  obtained  here.  They  are  distant  kinsmen  ) 
and  acknowledge  the  old  Winnemucca  line  of  chieftanship.  I  have  made  no  an- 
thropometric observations  among  these  people,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so, 
and  will  be  only  too  glad  then  to  furnish  you  any  information  I  may  procure. 
I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  give  some  few  hints  as  4p^  how  best  to  proce*!© 
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SuRw..  Ommaotr, 


in  these  observations.  I  believe  you  are  correct  in  remarking  that  the  Paiute 
tribes  inhabit  a  much  larger  area  than  any  other  stock  west  of  the  Great  Plains, 
and  furthermore.  Judging  from  linguistic  similarities,  I  believe  that  the  peo- 
ples speaking  the  Paiute^or  dialects  of  it, are  much  more  widely  dispersed  than 
is  generally  believed.  I  believe  the  language  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
worthy  of  careful  and  conscientious  study. 

I  trust  I  have  not  wearied  you  with  this  somewhat  lengthy  letter,  but  I  can 
only  plead  my  great  interest  in  the  work. 

With  the  greatest  consideration,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 


^^'V'^v>/vcA-A*1i? 


BANNOK  BANDS 


Ar-ri'-dik-k8,    .    •  Bannok  name  for  mixed  Bannock  and  Shoshone 
on  Lemhi  Ref^crVoticn.— ^^^^^-^ 


Ban-it e-e.    .   •  Shoshone  name  for  Bannok. 

Bannacks.   .    .  Warren   (map)  1857 •     M.W.  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
south  of  Snake  River. 

Bannok  (Banack,  Ban-acks ,  Banacks ,  Banax,  De  Smet  1848;  Banac, 
De  Smet  1843;  Banark,  Niles  Eegister  1837;  Banna ks.  Geyer 
1846;  Ban-ite-e,  Bannack,  Bannacks,  Bannak,  Snake  or  Bonnac 
Indiens,  Calif.   »ieekly  Courier  1850;  Bannock,  Bannok,  Banok. 
Bonacs,  Bonschs,   Bonacks,  Bonak,  Bonerks,  Bonnsrks, 
Boonacks,  Brimscks  (typographical  error),  Benjamin  186ii; 
Brunau  Bannak,  Panaiti,  Pan-ei-ti,  Panak,  Panaki   (pi. 
Pabanaki),.P8nn8kcj?,  Par(-nak-ke,  Pan-nok-kwit,   "Bannok 
(Panaiti),"  Gatschet  1890;  Bonnac,  Calif,    weekly  Courier, 
Sept.   30,   1850  (from  Oregon  Spectf  tor,  Sept.   IS.  1850); 
Pan-nok-wut,  Panasht,  Punnrcks,  Ponsck,  Poneshta  Indiars 
(Lane  1850),  PunashLi,  Paunsques).   .   .  Shoshone an  tribe 
in  northern  Novjda  and  southern  Idaho. 


BANNOK  TRIBES 

Banneok:   Irring,  Adtentures  of  Capt.  Bonnerille  (ReTised 
edition.  172,  174.  1868).     Orig.  Ed.  Phila.   1837. 


Bonnaks  or  Pa'nasht  ["Panasht  (Bennaka)"]  Hale.  Ethnogr.  Willis 
Expd.  218,  1846  (also  map). 


Boonacks  (Mitchell  1846).   .   .  See  Bannok. 

Boonaoks.   .   .  Map  18,  Black's  Atlas  N.  Am.  Edinburgh  1856. 
Located  Southe^regon. 

Cottonwood  Bannock   (Cottonwood  Banaks).   .'  .  See  Shohopanaiti. 


Kotso'-tlkera  (Buffalo  eeters).  .   .  Piute  name  for  Bannok 
tribe  (Mooney,  1896). 

Kutshundika  (Kutsh  undika).   .  .  Buffalo  eatere  bend  of  Bannock 
(Handbook). 


Mixed  Shoshones.   .   .  Mixed  bands  of  Bannock  aid  Tukuarika, 


Mountain  Snakes  or  Bannocks   (Col.  Geo.  Wright.  Oct.  10,  1860) 


r\ 


BAIUIOK  TR1B23 


Pan-ui-ti.   .   . 


Barmok  (Powell,  1877). 


»>* 
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Panak   (Pan-nak-ke,  Pan-nok-;vut,  Ponock,  Panaah).   .   .  See  Bannok 


Pan-nak-ke.   .   .  Uinta  Ute  name  for  Bannok. 


Pan-nok-mit   (Pan-nok'-kwit).    .    .  Barnok  name   for   themselyes.— Cikv^ 

Punashli  Banacks.   .   .  Map  in  Dispatch  Atlas,  London  1863 

(Ettling,  Theodore.- -Calif.,  Utah,  Lower  Calif.  &  New  Mex.) 

Pa-nasht   (Panoiti,  Pan-ai-ti  ,  Pennacks ,  Pannakes)  or  Bannock.   .   . 
Tribe  in  r;orthem  Ilevfcde   and   southeastern  Oregon. 

Punashli  or  Boonacks.   .   .  Thomas,  Cowper  &  Co.,  Map  of  Calif., 
Oregon,  Utah,  New  Mexico,   1851. 

Punashli  or  BoonEcks,  Mitchell  1846  [prob.  earlier]   (Punashly, 


Punashlies ,  Punnycks).   .   .   3o6  Bannok 


T^.aAVu  .^a-^acVs  ^  |u.S.V..eUr,WrSt->-tf  CdifAe^Vio^^.  U^ok  4H.»»*.*.-. 


v^\%»^ 


Punn£cks.    .   .   Small  bund  nentioned  by  J.    -dlson  in  letter  dated 
jj^crt  Bridgcr,   Aug.  ^2,  184S.— il.R.  r'lst  Cong,.  1st  3ess. , 
Rx.    Joe.  17.  p.  ISA,  1850. 


BAIIKOK  TI^IBES 


Ranacks  ,  Banax  (error?  for  Banax,  Banacks).   .   De  Smet  1845  &•  1876. 


Shat   (Sat  or  3a-ad).   .   .  Given  by  Gatschet  1890  cs  Klamath  name 
for  Snake   Indian.       Used  also  for  Piute  and  Bannock. 


Shoegrrs  or  Bennack  Digger^.   .   .  See  Bannok. 


Shohopanaiti    (Cottonwood  Bannock).   .   .   A  band  of  Bannock 
(Handbook). 


"Shoshoni    (Snakes,   Bannaks)".    .   .   Hale,   Kthnogr.  V.ilkes  "xpd., 
199,  1846. 


Waradika  (Eye-Gr?  ss-Serd-Estr  re,  V'arrfcric;  s).   .   .   Band  of 
Bannock   (Handbook). 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.   It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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Ar-ri-dik-ka.  .  •  Bannok  name  for  mixed  Bannock  and  Shoshone 
on  Lemhi  KeserTation.-- -^^^^^^^^ 
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Ban-it e-e.   •   •  Shoshone  name  for  Bannok. 

Bannacks.   .   .  ffarren   (map)  1857.     N.W.  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
south  of  Snake  River. 

Bannok  (Banack,  Ban-acks ,  Banacks,  Banaz,  De  Smet  1848;  Banac, 
De  Smet  1843;  Banark,  Niles  Register  1837;  Bannaks,  Geyer 
1846;  Ban-ite-e,  Bannack,  Bannacks,  Bannak,  Snate  or  Bonnac 
Indians,  Calif.  Weekly  Courier  1850;  Bannock,  Bannok,  Banok, 
Bonacs,  Bonachs,  Bonacks,  Bonak,  Bonarks,  Bonnarks, 
Boonacks,  Brimacks  (typographical  error),  Benjamin  1862; 
Bronau  Bannak,  Panaiti,  Pan-ai-ti,  Panak,  Panaki  (pi. 
Pabanaki),  Pannakes,  Pan-nak-ke,  Pan-nok-kwit,  "Bannok 
(Panaiti),"  Gatschet  1890;  Bonnac,  Calif.  Weekly  Courier, 
Sept.   X,  1850  (from  Oregon  Spectator,  Sept.  19.  1850); 
Pan-nok-wut,  Panasht,  Punnacks,  Ponack,  Ponashta  Indians 
(Lane  1850),  Punashli,  Paunaques).   .   .  Sho^onean  tribe 
'in  northern  Nevada  and  southern  Idaho. 
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I^ANNOK  TBIBS3 

Banneck:  Irring,  Adyentures  of  Capt.  Bonneville  (BeTised 
edition,  172,  174,  1868).     Orig.  Ed.  Phila.  1837. 


Bonnaks  or  P^nasht  ["Panasht  (Bannaks)"]  Hale,  Ethnogr.  Willis 
Ezpd.  218,  1846  (also  map). 


Boonacks  (Uitchell  1846).   .   .  See  Bannok. 

Boonacks.   .    .  Hap  18,  Black's  Atlas  N.  Am,  Edinburgh  1856. 
Located  Southet^regon. 

Cottonwood  Bannock  (Cottonwood  Banaks).   .  .  See  Shohopanaiti. 


Kotso-tikara  (Buffalo  eaters).  .   .  Piute  name  for  Bannok 
tribe  (Mooney,  1896). 


Kutshundika  (Kutsh  undika).   .   .  Buffalo  eaters  band  of  Bannock 
(Handbook). 


Mixed  Shoshones.   .   .  Mixed  bands  of  Bannock  and  Tukuarika. 


Mountain  Snakes  or  Bannocte  (Col.  Geo.  Wright,  Oct.  10,  1860). 
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BANNOK  TRIBES 


Pan-ai-ti.  . 


Bannok  (Powell,  1877). 


Panak  (Pan-nak-ke,  Pan-nok'-wut,  Ponack,  Panash).  .  .  See  Bannok. 


/ 


Pan-nak-ke.   .   .  Uinta  Ute  name  for  Bannok. 


Pan-nok-wut  ( Pan-nok-kwi  t ) .   .   .  Bannok  name  for  thenselTes.  —  o*x^ 

Punashli  Banacks.   .   .  Map  in  Dispatch  Atlas,  London  .1863 

(Bttling,  Theodore.— Calif.,  Utah,   Lower  Calif.  &  New  Mex.) 

Pa-nasht  (Panaiti,  Pan-ai-ti,  Pannacks,  Pannakes)  or  Bannock.   .   . 


> 


Tribe  in  northern  Neveda  and  southeastern  Oregon* 


Punashli  or  Boonacks.   •    .  Thomas.  Cowper  &  Co.,  Map  of  Calif., 
Oregon,  Utah,  Neii?  Mexico,  1851. 

^'Punashli  or  Boonacks,  Mitchell  1846  [prob.  earlier]  (Punashly, 
Punashlies,  Punnacks).    .   •   Se^  Bannok. 


^u-wasW^Mt  or  ToL- 


VX4. 


cWs,  Sc\xroe^er>,.  »^53l^^\A.^C.^>V^'^-^*'''^^* 


\-vVH**.,  IIX.X*5^ 


Pannacks.  .  .  Small  hand  mentioned  "by  J.  Wilson  in  letter  dated 
Port  Bridger,  Aug.  22,  1849. ^-H.R.  31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. . 
Bx.  Doc.  17,  p.  184,  1850. 
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BANNOK  TRIBES 


Banacks,  Eanai  (errors  for  Banax,  Banacks).  .  De  Smet  1845  &  1876. 


Shat  (Sat  or  Sa-ad).  .  .  Giyen  by  Gatschet  1890  as  Klamath  name 
for  Snake  Indian.   Used  also  for  Piute  and  Bannock. 


Shoegars  or  Bannack  Diggers.  •  •  See  Bannok. 


Shohopanaiti  (Cottonwood  Bannodc).  .  .  A  band  of  Bannock 
(Handbook). 


"Shoshoni  (Snakes,  Bannaks)".  .  .  Hale,  Ethnogr.  Wilkes  Expd., 
199,  1846. 


Waradika  (Eye-Grass-Seed-Eaters,  Warraricas).  .  .  Band  of 
Bannock  (Handbook). 
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l^nU^. 


0^^^  Icf^f 


5K0£hO0(S  S\oc)^'   Oregon 


^0  he 


SNAKE  INDIANS 


Dr.  Gairdner  in  notes  on  the  Columbia  River  , 
taken  while  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Vancouver  for 
11  months  in  1835,  twice  mentions  the  Grand  Ponde 
as  a  trading  place  to  which  the  Snake  Indians  came* 

Under  date  July  3,  1835  he  writes:   "At  noon  we    [252] 
reached  the  carr^)  of  the  Ravoui^and  Wa lla-Wal la 
Indians  [in  the  NE  end  of  the  Grand  Ronde],  who 
had  come  hither  to  trade  in  horses  with  the  Snake 
Indians. 

And  under  notes  about  the  Indians  he  says:  •'The    [257] 
Snake  Indians  who  come  to  the  Grand  Ronde  for  trade, 
muster  1000  to  1200  strong,  and  are  not  now,  as 
formerly  ,  merely  anned  with  bows,  but  have  obtained 
by  theft  or  trade  withh  the  Americans  ,  an  abundant 
supply  of  anns  and  ammunition.  "—jMotes  on  the 
Geography  of  the  Columbia  River  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gairdner!  Journ.  Royal  Geog.   Soo*  London,  II,  252, 
257,  1841. 


<,^ 


•        ^-' 


SNAKE  INDIANS 


A.S.G-atschet  in  his  'Klamath  Indians  of  Southwestern 
Oregon'  writes  as  follows  concerning  Snake  Indians 
living  within  the  limits  of  Klamath  territory.— 

*A  body  of  Snake  Indians^  numbering  145  individuals 
in  1888  ,  is  the  only  important  fraction  of  native  pop- 
ulation foreign  to  the  MaJsLlaks  which  now  exists  upon 
the  reservation  [Klamath]*  They  belong  to  the  exten- 
sive racial  and  linguistic  fa/nily  of  the  Shoshoni, 
and  in  lS64;when:  the  treaty  was  madB,  belonged  to  two 
chieftaincies, ©ailed  respectively,  the  Yahooshkin 
and  the  Walpapi ,  intermingled  with  a  few  Pavute  Indians > 
They  have  in  some  manner  been  associated  with  the 
MJaJLlaks  for  ages,  though  a  real  friendship  never 
existed,  and  they  are  always  referred  to  by  these  with 
a  sort  of  contempt,  and  regarded  as  cruel,  heartless, 
and  filtl:gr*This  aversion  probably  results  from  the 
difference  of  language  and  the  conflicting  interests 
resulting  from  both  bodies  having  recourse  to  the 
same  hunting  grounds.   (Cf*  Sat,  shat,  Shatptchi.) 
They  are  at  present  settled  in  the  upper  part  of 
Sprague  River  Valley  (Plai)  above  Yaneks.  They  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  live  in  willow  lodges  or  log  houses, 


[Klamath  names  for  Snake  Indian.] 


Gatschet:  Snake^Inaians 


%n 


and  are  gradually  abandoning  their  roaring  proclivities 
Before  1864  they  were  haunting  the  shores  of  Goose 
LaJce  (Newapkshi) ,  Silver  LaJce  (Ketlpshi)  ,  Warner  Lake, 
Lake  Harney,  and  temporarily  stayed  in  Surprise  Valley, 
on  Chewaukan  and  Saikan  Marshes,  and  gathered  wokash 
on  Klamath  Marsh  •  They  now  intermarry  with  the  Klamath 
Indians.  As  to  their  customs,  they  do  not  flatten 


their  infants'  heads,  do  not  pierce  their  noses; 
they  wear  the  hair  long,  and  prefer  the  use  of  English 
to  that  of  Chinook  jargon.  Before  settling  on  the 
reservation  they  did  not  subsist  on  roots  and  bulbs, 
but  lived  almost  entirely  f rom^  the  products  of  the 

ohase."~A.S.Gratschet,  Klamath  Indians,  Contr.  N.  Aper. 
Eth. , Vol.2, Pt.l,  p.ixxv,  1890. 


J' 


By  the  Modoos  they  are  called  conical- headed (wakwaklish 
ndsh  gitko). 


8NAKS  INBIABS 


A.S.Gatsehat  in  his  nciamath  Indians  of  S<nxtli*dst«rai 
Oregon*  writes  as  follows  ooncsming  ^irmKt  Tndlflrn 
liring  within  the  limits  of  ^Tlyiiffrtrh  territory*-- 

*l  body  of  Snake  Indiapg*  noriberiqg  145  indiridu&ls 
in  1888  .  is  the  only  important  fraction  of  natife  pop** 

aks  which  now  exists  upon 

the  resenration  C^lamatihl*     They  belong  to  the  extern 
siTe  racial  and  linguistic  family  of  the  Shoshonl^ 

and  in  1864,when  the  treaty  was  made,^«^^0S®d  to  two 
chieftaincies, ealled  respectiTely«  the  Tahotw^ikia 
aiMi  the  Walpapi.  Intermingled  with  a  few  Pavats  In^^La^. 
They  hare  in  some  manner  been  associated  with  the 
Ihiklsks  for  ages,  though  a  real  friendship  never 
existed,  and  they  are  always  referred  to  by  thMs  with 
a  sort  of  contempt »  and  regarded  as  oruel^  heartless » 
and  filthy.This  aTersion  probably  results  frcan  the 
difference  of  language  and  the  conflictii^  interests 
resulting  firom  both  bodies  hayir^  recourse  to  the 


,La 


same  hunting  grounds.     (Cf«  S&tt  shat^  Shatptehi) 
They  are  at  present  settled  in  the  upper  paurt  of 
Sprague  Rirer  Vall^  (Plai)  above  YcmekSa     They  oul* 
tiTate  the  ground,  live  in  willow  lodges  or  log  houses 


LKlamath  names  for  Snake  Indian.] 


<t.tsdiiet:  Snake  Indians 


■)/ 


gradually  abandoning  their  roamipg 


o^iB  1864  they  were  haunting  the  shores  of  w 
0  iMjin^Bhi) .  Silver  Lake  (Kalpshi) ,  Warner 
e  Ha^nwy.  and  tec5)orarily  stayed  in  Surprise 
Cheiltaiukan  and  Saikan  Marshes,  and  gathered  w< 
Klamth  Kaisl^  •  They  now  intennarry  with  the 
is  to  their  custcans.  they  do  not  flat 


•  infants*  heeds,  do  not  pierce  their  nossi 
wear  the  hair  longj,  and  prefer  ^e  use  of 
to  ttmt  of  Chinook  jaiigoo.    Before  settlii^  on  the 
reeerraHon  they  did  not  subsist  on  roots  and  bulbs, 
but  lifed  alswst  entirely  fro«  the  products  of  the 

ohass.^— A.S.Cratsdist.  Klamath  Indians.  Contr.  N.  ilqier. 
Et^^;Vol.2.Pfe.l,  p.xxxT,  1890. 


/. 
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B^ytfa^  Mydoos  th^  are  called  oonical^headed (wakwaklish 
.  /^^    gitko)# 
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MODOK  EAIDS  ON  PIT  RIVER  INDIANS 


A.S.Oatschet  in  his 'Klamath  Indians  of  bouthwestern 
Oregon'  gives  accounts  of  Modok  raids  on  Pit  River 
Indians  which  he  obtained  in  the  Klamath  language  frcan 
Dave  Hill,  an  interpreter  and  subchief  of  the  Klamath 
Lake  tribe,  and  from  J.C.D.Riddle  ,  a  halfbreed  Modok 

[Pt.   1,  pp.   19-27  and  54-55]. 

Gatschet  writes  concerning  the  Modok  raids  as 

follows: 

"They  [the  Pit  River  Indians]  were  not,  like  the    [p.lii] 
Shasti .  possessed  of  the  warrior  spirit,  and  therefore 
had  to  suffer  terribly  from  the  annual  raids  perpe- 
trated upon  them.     In  April  and  May  the  Klamath  Lakes 
and  Modoos  would  surround  the  cairips,  kill  the  men  ,  and 
abduct  the  women  and  children  to  their  homes  ,  or  sell 
them  into  slavery  at  the  international  bartering  place 
at  The  Dalles.     Some  of  these  raids  were  provoked  by 
horse- stealing,  others  by  greed  for  gain  and  plunder, 
and  the  a^ressors  never  suffered  heavily  thereby. 
When  they  began  is  not  known,  but  the  treaty  of  1864  put 
an  end  to  them.     The  recitals  in  the  Texts,  pages  19-27, 
and  54,  55,  give  us  graphic  sketches  of  these  inter- 
tribal broils.     Some  of  the  eastern  Pit  Rivers  seem  to 


Gatschet:  PitKiei-  indiari. 


have  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Modoos;  but  the 
bands  farther  south,  especially  the  Hot  Spring  and 
Big  Valley  Indians .  were  the  principal  sufferers  by 
these  incursions.     In  a  raid  of  1857  56  of  their 
women  and  children  were  enslaved  and  sold  on  the 
Columbia  River  for  Cayuse  ponies, one  squaw  being 
rated  at  five  or  six  horses  and  a  boy  one  horse. 

The  Pit  River  Indians  were  a  predatory  tribe  also, 
and  very  dargerous  to  the  imnigrants  passing  through 
their  country  to  northwestern  Oregon.   Their  continued 
depredations  made  it  a  duty  of  ihe  Government  to 
inflict  upon  them  a  heavy  chastisement,  and  Ma j. Gen. 
George  Crook',  commandias  the  Colorado  Department  of 
the  United  States  Array ,  was  intrusted  with  its 

execution." 

Gatschet  quotes  fran  Gen.  Crook's  report  of 

this  campaign  and  adds: 

"The  more  unruly  portion  of  these  Indians  were 

subsequently  removed  to  the  Round  Valley  Reservation, 

California,  and  about  200  are  still  in  their  old  homes." 

— A. S. Gatschet,  Klamath  Indians,  Cqntr.  N.Amer.Eth. , 
Vol.2,  Pt.l,  pp.  lix-x,  1890. 


/ 


Alex  S.Taylor,    'California  Fanner* ,  I^y,   1859* 

^Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  1868-69,  Part  1,  p. 
69,  dated  August  22,   1867. 


SNAKE  INDIAN  CHIEFS. 


A.S.Gatschet  in  his  'Klamath  Indians  of  Southwestern 
Oregon'  (Contr.  N.Amer.Eth.  ,Vol.2,  Pts.  1  &  2,  1890)  , 

gives  information  concerning  the  following  chiefs  of 

« 

Snake  Indians: 

KiletoaJc .  headman  of  Yahushkin  tribe;  signer  of 
treaty  of  1864.—  Pt.2,  p.l56, 

rihitsa-TsCics  (N^itsatko-Tsuks;    'Dry-leg').— 
Pt.   l,.p.32;  Pt.  2,  p. 246. 

P&naina  (Pauline,  Paul^ni,  P&lihi) ,  CHiief  of 
Walpapi  band  of  Snake  Indians •~Pt.l,  p.lxii 

Pt«2,  p«JS£&8tt 

/ 
Ochoho,  Snake  chief  living  in  flarprise  Valley, 

Calif •^.Pt.  2,  p-345. 

Tchaktot ,  Yahuskin  Indian,  Chief  of  Snake  Indians 
at  Yainai Pt.  2,  pt.  427. 

Tohatchakt chaksh .  Snake  chief  who  deserted  from 
Klamath  Reservation  accompanied  by  his  warriors.' 
Pt.  2,  p.  429. 


INDIANS 


Premonts  2d  Expedition 

December  25,  1843  .-Christmas  Lake*  ^V^. 

"The  plainly  beaten  trail  still  continued,  and  occasionally 
we  passed  camping  grounds  of  the  Indians,  which  indicated  to  me  that 
we   Arere  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country*   In  the 
afternoon  I  attempted  to  travel  in  a  more  eastern  direction;  but,' 
after  a  few  laborious  miles,  was  beaten  back  into  the  basin  by  an 
impassable  country.   There  were  fresh  Indian  tracks  about  the  valley, 
and  last  night  a  horse  was  stolen.** 


Fremont's  Bxpl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  211,  1845 


»% 


EXPEDITION  AGAmST  SHOSHONES  IN  OREGON 

From  War  of  Rebellion  Records 
Series  1,  Vol.50,  Pt.l.  J897. 

Fort  Walla  Walla,  Vicinity  of ,  430,  547-8, 

Harney  Lake  Valley  t  Southeastern  Oregon, 
167-8,  309-353,  424-7,  419-21,  1005-6. 

John  Day  River,  399,  962. 

Umatilla  Reservation,  1149. 

Umatilla  River  to  Willow  and  Butter  Creeks  , 
13-16,  440-3. 

Wann  Springs  Reservation,  450,  463-4, 
665-6,  674.  695. 


h 


Indian  Tribes  and  Chiefs  Mentioned: 

Black feet,  168 

Boise  Indians,  421. 

Cayuse,  316,,  317,,  441. 

Columbia  River  Indians,  441. 

Nez  Perce,  16,  430. 

Po-li-ni  (Shoshone  Chief),  324,  331,' 
337,  483. 

Po-li-ni 's  Bard,  333,  340,  341,  349. 

Snakes,  316,  321,  330,  341,  345.  351, 
398,  419,  430,. 4iO,  442,  443,  450, 
483,  548,.  665,  674,.  695,  666. 

Umatillafl,   15. 

Walla  Walla,  14,  15,  441. 

Yakima,  441. 
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CHAP.LXn.]         SCOUTS  FROM  FORT  WALLA  WALLA,  WASH.  TER.  13 

FEBRUARY  6-17,  1861.— Scouts  from  Fort  WaUa  Walla,  Wash.  Ter.,  and 
Fort  Dalles,  Oreg.,  to  the  Umatilla  River  and  to  Willow  and  Butter 
Creeks,  Oreg.,  with  skirmishes  (8th  and  10th)  on  the  Columbia  River. 

REPORTS. 

No.  1.— Maj.  Enoch  Steen,  First  U.  S.  Dragoons. 

No.  2.— Bvt.  Maj.  William  N.  Grier,  First  U.  S.  Dragoons. 

No.  3.— Lieut.  Marcus  A.  Reno,  First  U.  S.  Dragoous. 

No.  4.— Capt.  Joseph  H.  Whittlesey,  First  U.  S.  Dragoons. 

No.  1. 

Beport  of  Maj,  Enoch  Steen^  First  U.  S.  Dragoons, 

Headquarters, 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash,  Ter.,  February  18,  1861. 
Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  department,  the  accompanying  reports.  I  dis- 
patched Major  Grier  upon  receiving  the  first  reliable  information  of  the 
depredations  on  Umatilla,  Willow,  and  Butter  Creeks,  and  soon  after 
learning  that  there  were  more  disturbances  at  Old  Fort  Walla  Walla  I 
sent  a  detachment,  under  Lieutenant  Reno,  in  that  direction.  Of  the 
five  Indians  of  whom  Major  Grier  was  in  pursuit,  two  were  apprehended 
and  promptly  hung  by  Lieutenant  Reno.  The  others  are  now  probably 
with  Smoke  Hollow,  near  Priest's  Rapids.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
major  did  not  persist,  having  them  almost  within  his  grasp.  Homely, 
the  chief  at  Old  Fort  Walla  Walla,  promises  to  give  information  of 
their  return  to  this  vicinity,  and  will  assist  with  his  people  in  captur- 
ing them.  I  will  also  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  actions  of  disaffected 
Indians  and  take  immediate  steps  to  put  down  any  disturbances. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  STErjN, 
Major,  First  Dragoons,  Commanding. 

Maj.  W.  W.  Mackall, 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Dept.  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  (Jal. 


%  ^. 
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Ko.  2. 

Report  of  Bvt.  Maj.  William  N.  Orier,  First  U,  S.  Dragoons, 

Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter.,  February  14, 1861, 
Sir  :  For  the  information  of  the  commanding  officer  I  have  the  honor 
to  make  the  following  report  of  a  march  made  by  my  company  pursuant 
to  Orders,  Ko.  5,  dated  headquarters  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter., 
February  4, 1861 : 

Pursuant  to  the  above  named  order  I  marched  from  this  post  on  the 
5th  instant  with  forty  men  of  my  company.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th 
was  joined  at  my  camp  on  the  Upper  Umatilla  by  the  Indian  agent 
(Mr.  Abbott),  an  interpreter,  and  two  Indian  guides,  wlK^ere  said  to 
know  the  precise  position  of  the  lodge  occupied  by  the  Indians  who 
had  been  robbing  in  the  white  settlements. 

]S"ext  day  marched  to  the  Lower  Umatilla  Crossing,  and,  after  resting 
and  ieeding  my  horses,  left  the  teams  in  care  of  ten  men  (to  follow  on 
next  day)  and  marched  with  thirty  men  to  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
near  the  mouth  of  Umatilla  River.  Reached  that  point  after  dark. 
As  it  was  totally  impracticable  to  get  the  horses  across  the  Columbia, 
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[Chap.  LXII. 


I  left  them  on  the  bauk  of  the  river  in  charge  of  thirteen  men,  and  by 
means  of  two  very  leaky  skiffs  managed  to  get  seventeen  men  across 
the  river  by  11  o'clock  at  night;  then  proceeded  on  foot  through  the 
rain  and  darkness,  over  rocks  and  hills,  desirous  to  reach  the  point  sup- 
posed to  be  occupied  by  the  Indians  before  daylight.    After  marching 
ten  to  twelve  miles  reached  the  place  (about  an  hour  before  day)  where 
these  Indians  were  known  to  have  been  a  day  or  two  before.    Made  the 
necessary  disposition  for  surrounding  them  at  break  of  day.    On  clos- 
ing in  upon  that  point,  with  great  disappointment  discovered  that  the 
occupants  had  fled,  on  warning  given  them  (as  I  afterward  learned)  by 
^  iSjaJla^WaUa^Indian.     Our  guides,  who  were  mounted,  then  moved 
up  the  river  in  search  of  them,  and  returned  with  information  that  they 
were  in  camp  some  six  miles  higher  up  on  the  Columbia.     I  then 
moved  up  with  my  weary  and  foot- sore  detachment,  the  last  two  miles 
compelled  to  move  in  full  view  of  the  Indians,  who  took  the  alarm  and 
mounted  their  horses  to  make  their  escape  up  the  river.    Just  before 
coming  into  the  range  of  view  from  the  lodge  I  put  four  of  my  men  on 
the  ponies  of  our  guides,  and  sent  them  on  a  circuitous  route  behind  the 
hills,  so  as  to  get  onto  the  river-bank  above  the  lodge.    They  succeeded 
in  doing  so  before  my  men  on  foot  could  get  up,  and  met  Ave  Indians 
mounted  endeavoring  to  escape;  fired  on  them,  killing  one  of  their 
horses.    The  Indians  then  dismounted  and  ascended  the  mountain,  the 
soldiers  firing  upon  them,  but  without  effect.    The  detachment  on  foot 
arrived  too  late— after  the  Indians  had  got  out  of  reach.    Captured 
six  or  seven  horses  and  two  saddles.    On  one  of  the  saddles  found  a 
pair  of  saddle-bags  containing  a  pocket-book  and  other  articles  said  to 
have  been  stolen  from  a  Mr.  Grover,  one  of  the  settlers  on  Butter  Creek 
or  Willow  Creek.    The  captured  property  was  taken  charge  of  by  Mr. 
Abbott  with  a  view  to  return  it  to  the  owners  when  called  for.    I  then 
returned,  and  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  Columbia  and  joined  my  camp 
soon  after  dark  on  same  day.    Next  day  (the  9th)  returned  to  Lower 
Umatilla  Crossing,  at  the  same  time  sent  a  message  to  the  occupants 
of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  lodges  scattered  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Columbia  between  the  mouth  of  Umatilla  Eiver  and  Willow  Creek. 
These  Indians  were  directed  to  move  at  once  to  their  reserves,  and  next 
morning  proceeded  to  do  so,  a  portion  of  them  moving  toward  the 
Simcoe  Reservation,  where  they  belonged,  and  the  others  crossing  to 
this  side  of  the  Columbia  to  come  to  the  Umatilla  Reservation.    I  then 
returned  with  my  command,  reaching  this  post  to-day.    Total  distance 
traveled,  about  180  miles. 

Yery  respectfully, 

WM.  N.  GRIER, 
Brevet  Major,  Captain,  First  Dragoon 
Lieut.  J.  Wheeler,  Jr., 

Post  Adjutant,  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash,  Ter. 


Ko.  3. 


Report  of  Lieut.  Marcus  A.  Reno,  First  U,  8,  Dragoons. 

Fort  Walla  Walla,  February  14, 1861. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  instructions  I 

left  this  post  February  9, 1861,  with  Company  E,  First  Dragoons,  and 

proceeded  to  the  Columbia  River,  encamping  near  the  place  where  the 

Indians  of  whom  I  was  in  pursuit  had  been  last  seen.    Immediately 
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upon  my  arrival  I  sent  out  scouts  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  clue  which 
would  enable  me  to  capture  them.  About  9  o'clock  that  night  I  received 
information  that  they  were  some  miles  below  my  camp  on  the  river.  I 
started  with  a  small  party  and,  proceeding  rapidly,  succeeded  m  sur- 
prising their  camp.  I  found  but  two  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  com- 
mitting depredations  in  that  vicinity.  After  a  short  but  severe  struggle, 
in  which  but  my  first  sergeant,  Private  Moran,  and  myself  were  engaged 
for  a  short  time,  I  succeeded  in  securing  them  and  bringing  them  to 
my  camp.  They  were  immediately  recognized  as  desperate  characters, 
having  been  punished  in  the  guard-house  and  whipped  by  Colonel 
Wright.  Early  next  morning  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  tribe  with 
whom  they  had  been  living  I  had  them  hung,  telling  their  tribe  at  the 
same  time  that  any  future  harboring  of  such  murderers  and  thieves 
would  be  interpreted  as  hostility  to  the  whites,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly. I  have  particularly  to  recommend  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Lieu- 
tenant Kellogg,  First  Sergt.  Daniel  Coleman,  and  Private  Moran,  of 
Company  E,  First  Dragoons. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'      '  M.  A.  RENO, 

Second  Lieutenant,  First  Dragoons,  Commanding  Troop  E. 

Lieut.  J.  Wheeler,  Jr., 

Adjutant,  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash,  Ter. 


No.  4. 


Report  of  Capt  Joseph  H.  Whittlesey,  First  U.  S.  Dragoons. 

Fort  Dalles,  Oreg.,  February  17, 1861. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  major 
commanding,  that  in  conformity  with  his  orders  and  instructions  of  the 
9th  I  left  this  post  on  the  10th  instant  with  twenty-eight  of  my  com- 
pany, suitably  rationed  and  equipped.    Crossed  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Columbia  and  proceeded  up  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  "finding 
and  chastising  the  Indians  who  had  recently  committed  depredations 
upon  the  property  of  settlers  on  the  Umatilla  River,  Willow  Creek,  and 
Butter  Creek,"  &c.    Having  learned  from  the  whites  on  the  route  and 
from  friendly  Indians  that  the  depredations  had  been  committed  by  a 
party  of  seven  Indians  whose  names  and  nationality  are  as  follows— 
Hal-eese,  Cul-pas,  How-deu-doo,  Lask  Chluen  (Umatillas),  and  Nuck-ea- 
pal-a-te,  Wee-lo-la-cum,  and  Why-ame  raunoosed  to  be  Walla  Wall^ig)— 
and  that  Hal-eese  and  Cul-pas  were  on  the  same  side  of  tne  river  on 
which  I  was  moving,  and  that  the  first  was  among  the  Indians  at  the 
mouth  of  Nowaway  Creek,  near  the  foot  of  Long  Island,  I  made  a  night 
march  with  twenty  men  to  surround  and  surprise  the  village  and  cap- 
ture him  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  instant.    On  my  arri 
val,  however,  I  found  that  the  villagers  had  fled  the  night  before, 
abandoning  their  houses  and  property.    Notwithstanding  this  I  soon 
placed  myself  in  communication  with  them  by  means  of  friendly  Indians 
who  accompanied  me,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  any  of  the  offend- 
ers who  might  be  with  them.    Alarmed  as  they  were  by  the  proximity 
of  a  detachment  of  dragoons  a  little  above,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Columbia  from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  the  presence  of  those  of  my 
party,  they  readily  agreed  to  this  and  soon  delivered  to  me  Hal-eese. 
The  next  morning  they  informed  me  where  Cul-pas  could  be  found,  and 
sent  three  men  to  accompany  my  guide,  Cris  Gilson,  and  two  Rock 
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River  Indians,  in  making  the  capture,  wfiich  was  accomplished  by  the 
party  at  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  Caches  and  Yakima  Rivers, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Yakimas.  The  prisoner  was  brought  in  to  me  two 
days  afterward.  We  also  received  reliable  information  of  the  capture 
of  three  others  of  the  band  by  troops  from  Walla  Walla  in  the  Uma- 
tilla country,  and  that  the  remaining  two  had  probably  taken  refuge 
among  the  Nez  Perc^.  I^othing  more  being  left  for  me  to  do,  I  sent 
information  of  wEaFl  had  learned  and  accomplished  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  Fort  Walla  Walla  and  to  the  agent  of  the  Umatillas,  and 
returned  with  my  two  prisoners  to  this  post,  where  I  arrived  this 
morning.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  it  is  my  conviction,  based  upon  the 
opinicm  of  Judge  Humason  and  Mr.  Fairchild,  of  this  place,  who  accom- 
panied me  as  volunteers,  and  of  Mr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Gilson,  my  guides 
and  interpreters,  that  all  the  Indians  in  this  region  are  well  affected 
toward  the  whites,  and  that  not  the  slightest  danger  of  an  outbreak 
this  summer  exists.  The  promi)t  show  of  force  from  this  post  and 
from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  so  happily  and  spontaneously  combined,  though 
in  the  present  disposition  of  the  Indians  not  requisite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  general  friendly  relations,  will  have  an  excellent  effect  in  prov- 
ing our  ability  and  promptness  to  punish  the  evil-disposed.  Two 
horses,  two  rifles,  a  saddle,  &c.,  of  the  stolen  property  are  in  my  hands. 
My  prisoners  say  that  of  the  fourteen  horses  they  stole  ten  broke  away 
from  them  and  escaped,  and  that  they  had  no  aid  or  connivance  of 
others  except  of  the  seven  above  named.  I  received  valuable  counsel 
and  assistance  from  the  citizens  who  accompanied  me,  and  the  exploit 
of  Oris  Gilson,  who  with  five  friendly  Indians  captured  Cul-pas  and 
after  a  ride  of  nearly  200  miles  without  rest  brought  him  in  security  to 
me,  is  worthy  of  high  commendation. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  WHITTLESEY, 
Captairij  First  Dragoons^  Commanding  Company  H, 

Lieut.  H.  C.  Hodges, 

Fourth  Infantry^  Post  Adjutant, 

[Indorsement.! 

Fort  Dalles,  OREa.,  February  17^  1861. 
Respectfally  forwarded. 

Section  26  of  an  act  approved  June  30, 1834,  requires  the  offenders  to 
be  "transported  to  the  Territory  or  judicial  district  having  jurisdiction." 
But  not  knowing  where  to  send  the  prisoners  I  ask  for  instructions 
from  the  district  commander.  The  witnesses  are:  Capt.  Joseph  H. 
Whittlesey,  First  Dragoons ;  Mr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Christopher  Gilson,  and 
Judge  O.  Humason,  of  Dalles  City,  Greg. 

W.  SCGTT  KETCHUM, 
Major  Fourth  Infantry^  Commanding  Post, 


M4J^0II  16,-^1S61:.'=— Affitir  on  the  €olTimbia  Rivei  near  ike'  Koutentty  Uver, 

«*  aOii.    XVJrT 


Headquarters, 
Ter,^  March  31,  1861. 

Sib:  I  haveJlxe-hotloFto  report  for  your  informSctiea^at  a  drunken 
row  occjjPTCd  on  the  18th  instant  between  some  miners/eT^Te»4n  num- 
bcrfitnd  Botms "Lake  Tiidiail8,ngtirg'"tTrTmmbBr,  Off  the  Ttgtmni)iaH^¥er, 
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^  that -ascertain-  Indian^-now  known  among  t\\%  whites^  ai^  \^ 
^earner,  but  formerly  known  as  the  Big  Talk  on  Four  Mountains,  had 
liied  ott  a  region  of  country  of  many  miles  in  extent  situated  in  ihe 
ihern  portion  of  Grande  Eonde  Prairie,  claiming  the  same  as  his, 
and  O^^nymg  that  the  treaty  between  the  whites  and  Indians  affected 
his  ri^ts  to.  the  same  in  the  least.    I  further  found  that  this  same 
Indian  Vid  his  band  bad,  by  threatening  to  kill  all  the  whites  Who  had 
or  would\settle  withm  the  lines  he  had  set  up,  caused  quite  a  number 
1  ?®t^i^^^  abandon  the  claims-all  I  believe  within  the  boundaries 
claimed  bAthe  Dreamer.    The  settlers  narrated  several  instances 
wherein  thel^reamer,  Wainicut-hi-hi,  and  a  tall  young  Indian  rode  up 
to  settlers  anM  gave  them  until  the  following  day  to  leTve  in,  or  they 
would  kill  theifk    Becoming  well  satisfied  that  the  D^amer  and  two 
or  three  ot  his  dtecomplices  were  the  chief  instrument  of  all  the  dis- 
turbance in  tliatMocality,  and  learning  that  his  lodge  was  not  more 
than  SIX  hours^ridk from  me,  I  resolved  to  make  /night  march  upon 
him.    Moving  from  bhe  settlement  about  eight  i^lles  I  camped  as  for 
the  night,  but  at  moohrise  I  mounted  my  men  and  rode  on,  and  after  a 
dashing  ride  of  four  Bours  had  the  satisfacti6n  of  surrounding  the 
Dreamer  and  his  accomfyiice,  Wainicuthi-hi.  As  soon  as  the  arrange- 
ments  were  completed  to\eep  them  safely  in^their  lodge  until  morning 
1  caused  thein  to  be  arousM,  and  informecfthem  of  the  object  of  mv 
coming.    I  told  them  that  nVht,  as  I  rep/ated  many  times  on  the  fol- 
iowing  morning,  that  I  did  n^come  to  Ijjirt  them,  but  go  with  them  to 
see  the  commander  of  this  postc  that  tLfe  commander  desired  to  have  a 
talk  with  him  concerning  the  difficulties  he  and  the  white  men  had  ffot 
into.    At  daylight  I  awoke  the  iXdiahs,  desired  them  to  send  for  their 
horses,  as  I  was  anxious  to  make  ah^arly  start  back  to  the  fort.    Upon 
tills  they  sent  out  a  boy,  telling  m/'iUie  boy  would  bring  in  the  horses. 
Ihe  boy  returned  after  about  a  ha/f  oiKthree-quarters  of  an  hour  without 
the  horses.    I  again  urged  upoi/them\o  have  their  horses  brought  in 
without  delay.    Another  youn^  Indian Vas  sent  out,  as  thev  told  me, 
for  horses.    He  returned  in /bout  an  h^r,  bringing  with  him  four  or 
five  other  Indians.    By  thiV  time  some  Meen  or  twenty  Indian  men 
had  gathered  from  the  neighboring  lodges.\l  again  urged  the  Indians 
to  get  ready  to  start,  and/Tf  they  would  notVnd  and  get  their  horses 
they  would  have  to  walK.    At  this  the  Dreairier  became  excited  in  his 
manner,  and  told  me  i^the  commander  desired  to  see  him  that  he  must 
come  there;  that  tha/was  his  country,  and  the  Commander  must  come 
there  and  see  him.  /This  put  a  finale  to  furtlier\alk.    I  ordered  the 
men  to  secure  and'  tie  the  Dreamer  and  his  accoitaplice,  at  the  same 
time  handing  a  roi)e  to  one  of  the  men.    At  this  bofli  Indians  sprang 
up  and  seized  their  arras,  which  they  had  hitherto  c^incealed  in  their 
blankets.    Tha^Dreamer  leveled  his  piece  at  me,  but\  ball  from  mv 
revolver  strikihg  him  in  the  breast  shook  his  nerves  so  ftiat  he  missed. 
Both  Indian^  were  killed  in  the  tent.    While  this  wasVoing  on  the 
Indians  wl)6  had  gathered  in,  as  I  supposed,  as  mere  spectators,  fired 
upon  my  nien,  who  were  drawn  up  in  line  in  front  of  the  lodgX   My  men 
returned/ the  fire  upon  the  Indians,  killing  2  Indians  aiiAl  horse. 
Ihe  Indians  then  fled  to  the  brush  excepting  one  old  Indian  wif)h  whom 
I  conversed,  telling  him  the  whites  did  not  want  to  make  war  uA)n  the 
Indians,  and  they  must  all  go  back  to  the  reserve.    From  Mr  wiiite 
chi^f  farmer  on  the   Umatilla  Indian  Agency,  I  learned  that\  '  ' 
D;^eamer  and  his  band  have  persistently  refused  for  several  month^to 
go  upon  the  reserve,  refusing  all  the  while  to  aoknowlodgo  hio  troal 
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Yours,  very  respectfo^iy^,  ^^^^   j^ 

.     ..^^         _,,. 


No.  1.- 
No.  2.- 
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„,nT.trn  11    1862 -Expedition  against  the  Snake  Indians 
AUGUST  19-OCTOBER  U,  1862^  ^^^ 

RBPORTS.* 

-Lieut.  Col.  Reuben  F.  Maury,  First  Ure„o 

Fo.  1. 

^„H  y^alU  walla,  August  ^S^^^^'^;^^  ^^eX 

^ru-  An  express  Has  witl.in  a  f«^  "fiV^^^^'reS  Wallnla  hoping 
MWs^ommand,  and  I  dispatch  a  spem^expre^s^^  ^^^  ,^^^ 

^^^vm  arrive  therein  time  tp^*'^^,\^''i?strict  headquarters  contained 
inllld^s  the  only  comnium^^^^^^^ 

in  a  very  large  mail  brought  in  "yf^"'\,,„^3ommand  ng  officer  of  tins 
entirety Vivlte  letters,  and  "^^^^JT^  ^^  weU  taformed,  and  I  gather 
St  T^he  expressman  »V»w  fr°  tS^e  tbund  interesting  to  the 
from  him  the  following,  ^hich  I  t™f*  ^"  "y's  command  encamped  on 

Smanding  general:  ^^  f ^Tom  S  po«*  ^'^  *"  ^"f  Tor^Z 
tliP  Owvhee  Eiver  about  300  mii*^°,fr"  „  „^iice  of  district  orders  ana 
ind  about  to  leave  for  Salmon  ^^^"^^^ea  during  the  march  and 
instructions,    ^^ry  few  Iudian« Jiad^^^^^^  ^^^^    j  t^r/hatlhe 

tTn  pommunication  bad  with  tnem.    ^J '^,,        ^^s  no  doubt  tbat  tlie 

Is  valley,  and  "^any  stop  m  the  n^ghDo  ^^^  ^j^^y  ^T\T.!clv. 
^^Qlmon  Eiver  and  Powder  t^ivei  gui  ^i^„\Q  exception  ot  a  scar- 

lo'od  conSon  and  ^^  rrrllmxent  t  theSwyheJas  the  express- 
citv  of  provisions.  Reports  were  t-ttTcu  .  ^  supposed  to  be  by 
n,nn  left  of  the  murder  of  eight  "^  nu'e  eimgi*  i    ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

tSans  and  one  instance  is  related  «^*^L%'oofn  Treasury  notes  aud 
iibe"ng  robbed  of  between  »7  000  ad  ^0^  ^^^„  ttempting 

twenty-dollar  gold  P'eees- „^  tew  ina  ^^^^^,^  "iff/ltl^ 

Srebf  trX«°^rt^>^e  rd,ri:^^_ehifj^^^  ^'^l^ 

^*      - TTiw'aen  Beniamin  Alvord,  p.  156. 

*  See  also  report  of  Brig.  C^en.  neuj» 

t  Not  found. 
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i;^n  ^.fr-  ''ir^^'^  ^^  *^*^  movements  of  Colonel  Maury's  expedition     I 
bi^^^^^^^^^^        expressman  until  a  reply  bas  been  recefved  ^ZlZri^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^w      ,   r,.       ,,.  JUSTUS  STEINBERGER 

A...J.        1     ^"'^  Washington  Territory  Infantry,  Commanding, 
Assistant  Adjutant-Genekal, 

Mvadqnarttm  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash  Ter 


Ko.  2. 


Beports  of  Lieut   Col.  Reuben  F.  Maury,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  com- 

mandmg  expedition,  ' 

Headquarters  Emigrant  Eoad  Expedition 

Camp  Bruneau,  Snake  River,  September  ^2.  ma 
General  :  On  tbe  19tb  day  of  August  tbecommand  moved  from  C  .mn 

1  iu  ^^"     "'e  ainved  at  this  camp  on  the  28th,  sawbut  frw  riulima 
an.  those  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    Grass  beh.-vIrvsS 
on  thelf,r.h-  ^T  ^^^yl^^'^t"  thi«  point,  I  determh.ed  t^.nuster  hire 
™     On;«^n!.i.^^'"^  ""^  f''-'^"^"*  •i*"'P  ^ith  large  amount  of  good 
timwi  f?l  \  was  much  improved  by  the  1st  instant,  when  we  con 

moved  S  F^Rf^^rT'"^  f  *H"  ^''^K^^'^^  «"  t^«  ^^^-    On  tT.e  0th 
movea  to  l<  all  Kiver,  hve  miles  above  the  falls.    I  established  a  dcnof 

at  Camp  Bruneau,  leaving  the  bulk  of  our  commissary  stMes  ad  „.pT« 

V<^T^T'T'\-  ''^""^  ^'"'  "'«  ^-^  '"^'i^"'!  twent/days'Ss.^^^^^^^^ 
Found  a  few  Indians  at   the  falls,  apparently  quite  frSlvburnm' 

S^  "T^'^r^'^'^  "*■  ^"  depredations  cUmLdTta^„y  former 
period.    The  Indians  seen  at  the  falls  are  tbe  only  ones  who  have^t 
ited  our  camps     Our  intercourse  with  them  was  friendly  and  with ou^ 
any  misunderstanding.    They  expressed  doubts  as  trwhether  irwouW 
be  possible  to  efiect  a  treaty  with  any  considerable  numberS.eTribe 
They  appear  to  understand  well  that  soldiers  will  not  ki?[  them  indk' 
criminate  y  and  only  upon  some  show  of  guilt,  and  that  so  lone  as  ?hev 
know  nothing  or  preteud  ignorance  of  Till  offeudersfthe  Government 
has  no  means  of  fixing  guilt  upon  any     Cantnii.  rrQ^fi^.^  , 

iua-  the  esoorf  from  n,nX\  nit^  •  ^'j  ^^P^^^'^  Crawford,  command- 
fi.t  «fi  f"**""  tro  n  Omaha  Oity,  arrived  at  our  camp  on  Fall  Elver  on 
the  bth  instant  all  well,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  had  the  ^^sfc 
of  the  emigrants  with  him.  I  sent  a  detac^iment  forty  mil^  uo  the 
ulZ  J^7,r^''^r^  reporting  none  on  the  road.  I  d«ued  to 
leave  the  lalls  and  return  to  this  camp,  where  I  shall  reS  seudin^ 
out  detachments  ascircumstances  requh'e  until  the  27thr28th  when  f 
shall  commence  the  march  for  Fort  Walla  Walla.  While  on  the  man-h 
to  and  from  the  tails  and  while  there,  in  all  eighteen  days  tl.ea.amali 
ot  the  expedition  suffered  very  much,  grass  being  yer7scarcei,d  if 
very  inditterent  quality.    Nothing  definite  has  bee^i  heard  of  the  v"! 

Lake  who  committed  the  massacre,  and  that  the  chuZn  were  taken 
prisoners.    Since  iheu  he  had  heard  uothine  of  them  W  hnTf.!>  i     i^ 
they  had  been  killed.    The  emigration  for  Oregon  ^lid^^^^^ 
very  large,  amouuting  to  1,^00  wagous  with  6,000  p^e.    They  have 
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^et  With  very  little  trouble  from  I^-^^^^^^^^ 

Kiver,  Fort  Hall  appearing  to  be  the  focus  01  ta        v         ^^^^  .^  ^^^^ 

west.'  At  the  f'^W^SSit  *   or^ea^^^^^  other  tribes, 

vicinity  at  present,  ^  «l«tX°l,Ser  as  charged  by  the  emigrants, 
the  Bla^jkfeet,  &c.    ^rom  the  cha  acter  as         fe       ^^^.^^  ^^^         j^. 

of  tll^dSiiSdiitions  committed  th  8  ^easo^^^  «  ^  yj^^ ^f  t^e Indians. 

«-nnratvT-i=ry-^^^^^^^ 

'"'^''^tiX^S^^^ToZon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wa.k.  Ter. 

SiK:Ihavethe  honor  to^eporto^^^^^^^^^ 

site  bank  of  the  "ver,  althoughjh^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  emigrant  camps  with  much  ««'*f , /*^^^?""  ^^^  few  at  the  falls,  our 
studioully  avoided,  ^  ^h  the  ^ceptio^  ^^  <^  ^e^y  «J,,  ,f  ^  few  of  our 
camps  to  such  an  extent  f.^f,'^  t^Jj^t"^^^^^^^^  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 

men  in  any  camp  ^ley/^'^^jirf^^ofa^^^^^^  loss,  first  by  stray- 

report  also  that  with  tj'^^'^f  Pf  °"  ^1  ^Jl^learued  of  the  loss,  or  any 
4  of  a  few  heads  «*  f  °f '^' J  >&ual  Keen  Fort  Walla  Walla 
material  damage  to,  <>f  *»  «"JS^  *T_^Tove  Salmon  Falls,  although  in 
and  Eock  Creek,  some  "^^^^^'^^Xavehemmmh  exposed.  Thi^  I 
a  few  instances  parties  o/ emigrants  J^ave  oee  expedition.    We 

think,  is  mainly  aWn^utaWe  to  the  piesenc^^^^^         generally  known 
learn  from  emigrants  that  tbe  fact  of  'jur  ««^;^|Jgg/^ed  no  doubt  to 
before  our  arrival,  and  our  .10"?^%^'^^ 
keep  up  effectually  the  intimidation.    Thenrmspos^i  y      ^^  ^^. 

of  tUVoad  has  been  ^^f^^^^^^^'^^^J^^^'^^f'^^^^^^  siW  persons, 
erants,  Hiram  Smith,  ot  1  ortiana,  ''"'^  l*^.  ' ,  some  four  or  five  weeks 
^  e  now  with  us,  having  been  lost  and  detained  some  tour^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

in  the  mountains  of  Hum^boldt  Biver     i^^f  ^'jf^^^  ^^^^  g^^h  articles 

entirely  destitute  ot  snPPJ'«f-J,f^^ve  can  spare  until  they  reach  the 

^'^"l^XJ'ZpectW,  your  obedient  servant,^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

Lieutenant-Golonel,  Commandtng. 

Thirst  Lieut.  F.  MeakS,  ^  , 

Acli^  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

\  ADDENDA. 

\  Headqtjakters  district  of  Okeuon, 

^  ■  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  November  19, 1863. 
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Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 
Fort  Vancouver^  Wash,  Ter,,  March  1,  1864, 
Capt.  George  B.  Currey, 

First  Oregon  Cavalry: 
(Through  Commaiidiijg  Officer,  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter.) 
Sir:  Your  comniunieatiou  of  the  24th  ultimo,  reporting  your  expedi- 
tion to  Snake  liiver,  is  received.    The  general  commanding  the  district 
desires  me  to  express  his  gratification  at  tiie  very  favorable  result  of 
the  expedition  and  at  your  j^rompt  and  skillful  action  in  the  matter. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  HOPKINS, 

First  Lxeutenanty  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Actg.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen. 


MARCH  24-APRIL  16,  1864.— Expedition  from  Camp  Lincohi,  near  Canyon 
City,  to  Harney  Valley,  Oreg.,  with  skirmishes. 

REPORTS. 

No.  1.— Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Alvord,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding?  District  of  Oregon. 
No.  2.— Lieut.  James  A.  Waymire,  Fiv&t  Oregon  Cavalry. 

No.  1. 

Report  of  Brig,  Gen.  Benjamin  Alvord,  U.  S,  Army,  commanding  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 
Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter,,  April  2i),  1864. 
Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  department  that  I  have  received  a  report,  dated 
the  7th  instant,  from  Lieutenant  Wayiuire,  at  South  Fork,  on  the 
Canyon  City  road.  On  the  23d  of  February,  Lieutenant  Waymire,  First 
Oregon  Cavalry,  with  twenty-five  men  of  Company  D  of  tliat  regi- 
ment, was  ordered  to  the  «outh  Fork  of  John  Hay's  Kiver,  with 
instructions  to  encamp  at  some  point  best  calculated  to  enable  him  to 
protect  the  whites  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  About  the 
17th  of  March  a  band  of  horses  and  mules,  numbering  forty  or  more 
was  stolen  by  Indians  from  a  ranch  two  miles  south  of  Canyon  City 
and  run  off  into  the  mountains.  On  the  24th  Lieutenant  Waymire 
with  eighteen  men,  supplied  with  twenty  days'  rations,  started  in  pur- 
suit of  the  stolen  animals  and  their  captors.  He  was  preceded  by  a , 
company  of  citizens,  numbering  about  sixty,  under  Mr.  C.  H.  Miller,  of 
Canyon  City.  On  the  30th  he  reached  Harney  Valley,  where  he  came 
up  with  the  company  of  citizens,  who  were  engaged  in  digging  ritle- 
pits  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  depot  preparatory  to  searching  the 
valley.  On  the  7th  of  April,  after  having  followed  the  trail  of  the 
Indians  to  the  south  and  east  by  the  eastern  end  of  Harney  Lake,  and 
about  thirty  miles  beyond,  he  encountered  them  in  force  posted  on  a 
sage  ridge.  He  attacked  them  with  his  own  men  and  was  repulsed.  A 
second  attack,  assisted  by  the  citizens,  met  with  no  better  result.  The 
whole  party  was  forced  to  retire  without  accomplishing  more  than  to 
discover  the  number  and  home  of  the  savages.  The  lieutenant  attrib- 
utes his  failure  to  the  weak  support  contributed  by  the  citizens  and 
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tlie  number  of  the  enemy,  which  he  estimates  at  150,  possibly  twice 
that  number.  Two  soldiers  and  one  citizen  are  missing,  supposed  to 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  main  body.  The  party  reached  their  camp 
on  the  South  Fork  of  John  Day's  Eiver  oa  the  16th  of  April,  and 
learned  that  on  the  31st  of  March  a  party  of  Indians  had  attacked  the 
guard,  overpowered  it,  and  captured  all  the  animals  left  at  camp— seven 
horses  and  one  mule.  Lieutenant  Waymire  was  sent  to  protect  the  com- 
munication to  Canyon  City  at  a  date  too  early  for  want  of  g:rass  for  a 
large  command  to  start.  He  has  converted  his  humble  task  into  a  reg- 
ular campaign  into  the  Indian  country,  thus  anticipating  the  operations 
which  are  confided  to  Captains  Drake  and  Currey.  However,  he  has 
procured  important  information,  and  evidently  he  and  his  men  behaved 
with  great  coolness  and  gallantry.  I  thus  easily  forgive  him  for  his 
adventurous  trip,  which  far  exceeded  the  programme  intended  for  him, 
though  we  count  the  loss  of  two  excellent  men  captured  by  the  enemy 
when  detached  on  a  reconnaissance.  I  have  directed  Captain  Currey,  if 
he  shall  deem  it  advisable,  to  cause  Captain  Drake  to  join  him  and 
assume  command  of  the  whole.  They  are  directed  to  be  governed  by 
events  whether  a  junction  shall  be  effected.  Colonel  Maury  reports 
that  he  thinks  each  force  is  large  enough  for  the  duty  assigned  it. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  ALYORD, 
Brigadier- General,  U,  8.  Volunteers,  Commanding  District 

Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

ffdqrs.  Department  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  CaL' 


No.  2. 


Report  of  Lieut.  James  A,  Waymire,  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 

Camp  Lincoln, 
South  Fork  John  Dayh  River,  Greg.,  April  17,  1864. 

Sir  :  For  the  information  of  the  general  commanding  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  events  which  have 
transpired  in  this  vicinity  since  my  arrival : 

With  fifteen  men  of  the  cavalry  detachment  under  my  command  I 
reached  Canyon  City  on  the  19th  of  March  last  and  learned  that  a  few 
days  previous  about  forty  animals  (mules  and  horses)  had  been  stolen 
from  Mr.  Davis'  ranch,  two  miles  below  the  town,  and  driven  off  into 
the  mountains  to  the  southeast.  Mr.  Davis,  with  about  thirty  men,  was 
in  pursuit  of  them,  with  a  few  days'  supplies.  Deeming  it  inexpedient 
to  follow  before  the  party  already  out  could  be  heard  from,  I  returned  to 
camp,  leaving  word  in  town  that  I  should  bold  myself  in  readiness 
to  march  in  pursuit  of  the  marauders  on  receiving  satisfactory  informa- 
tion that  there  was  a  probability  of  effecting  anything.  A  messenger 
informed  me  on  the  22d  that  Mr.  Davis  had  returned  for  provisions  and 
re-enforcements,  having  tracked  the  animals  to  the  vicinity  of  Harney 
Lake,  where  they  had  seen  much  Indian  signs,  and  where  twenty  of  the 
pursuing  party  were  encamped  awaitin  g  supplies.  I  was  further  advised 
that  a  party  of  thirty  men,  with  plenty  of  provisions  and  transporta- 
tion, would  go  out  immediately  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  pursuit.  I 
immediately  wrote  the  chief  of  the  party,  recommending  that  the  men 
be  thoroughly  organized,  and  requesting  that  a  guide  should  be  sent 
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me  that  I  might  meet  and  co-operate  with  them.  On  the  24th  I  was 
furnished  with  guides,  and  on  the  same  day,  with  eighteen  men  and 
twenty  days'  supplies  commenced  the  marcb.    Passing  directly  up  the 

t]^''\l^''t^- ^^?Sf  ^"^  ?^^^''  ^^  '^^^^^  ^^^"^^r  to  the  leff  across 
th^  mountains  i^  the  headwaters  of  the  stream,  which  empties  into 

V.iw^  Tf '^  *n^"'^  ^'l  ^^^  ^'""'^  ^^  ^^^  «^^^«^  a°i°^a!s  to  Harney 
Valley  This  valley  is  about  seventy  miles  southeast  of  Canyon  City, 
and  about  ninety  miles  from  Camp  Lincoln  by  our  route  We  found 
the  road  up  the  South  Fork  very  rough  and  over  the  mountains  aSost 
impassable  on  account  of  snow  and  ice.  <*imobii 

On  the  27th  we  encountered  a  severe  snow- storm  which  prevented  our 

Sd  iw''  TT""^  ""tl;   .^^"^^^"^  ^^^^^^  Vallefon  the  30't^ 
r  Tinil^     ^>f  ^'^'^^"^^^^^■^'"''^.^^"^"^  ""^^^^  command  of  Capt 
,?;  ?;5i^^'-  ""'^^  .^essrs.  Davis  and  Bernon  as  lieutenants,  throwing 
up  fortifications  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  depot  preparatorv  tS 
searching  the  valley.    I  was  assured  by  Captain  Cleft hTthsme^ 
were  well  organized  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  service  they  mighTbe 
called  upon  to  render.    On  the  31st  Captain  Miller  with  twenty  of  his 
men  marched  toward  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  with  a  vKo 
crossing  the  river  and  examining  the  country  on  the  opposite  sTde 
With  the  remainder  of  the  command  I  followed  the  trail  Ke  stolen 
animals,  which  led  in  a  direct  course  for  the  southeastern  terminus  o 
the  valley  which  is  here  about  fifty  miles  wide.    By  a  forced  mS  I 
reached  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley,  where  I  found  a  small  Stream 

w\r ''  f."^  Zr^'  ^^i'}  *^^  nighVcame  a  snow  stormrcausi  S 
lossot  another  day.    While  encamped  here  on  the  1st  dayof  AprU 

Se^anTh^Mf/t^'^'V^^  ^"^^^^  ^^""^  ^^^  river^impX: 

ble  and  but  little  sign  of  Indians.    Harney  Valley  is  a  verv  broad  nlain 

apparently  extending  east  and  west  and  about  fiftrmiles  widTC 
seventy  long.  In  the  southwestern  portion  the  lake  is  situated  and  il 
probably  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  valley  in  extent  Our 
Wh^ifh  T.^^^  °^^theast  of  the  lake  over  a  desert  plain  thickly  studded 
with  a  thrifty  growth  of  sage  brush.  At  the  border  of  the  plain  along 
the  spurs  of  the  mountains  there  are  several  small  brooks  runninff  into 
the  valley,  near  which  there  is  plenty  of  grass  and  wood.  ^ 

Resuming  the  march  on  the  2d,  following  directly  on  the  Indian 
trail,  we  reached  the  southeastern  border  of  the  valley  and  eLamped 
two  days,  during  which  time  snow  fell  almost  without  cessS 
Meantime  scouts  were  sent  forward  and  returned  on  the  eveninVof 
April  4,  reporting  a  large  valley  ahead  about  fifteen  miles.  On  the  da  v 
following  we  moved  forward  in  an  easterly  direction  about  fifteen  miles 
emerging  from  the  mountains  into  a  valley  running  north  and  sS' 
formed  by  the  small  streams  which  issue  from  the  Snow  MountS 
east  of  Harney  Lake.  This  valley  has  three  small  laLsTnft  A  Tow 
range  of  roj^ky  hills  covered  with  sage  brush  borders  on  the  valley  to 
the  east.  The  lakes  are  each  about  a  mile  long  by  half  [a  milel  wide, 
and  between  them  and  the  mountains  there  is  good  pasturage  On  a 
small  stream  emptying  into  the  first  lake  we  encamped.    This  is  about 

Try^^aTI''''^  ^^'"^^  ^^"^y-    ^^  ^^"°d  th^t  there  had  been 
about  100  Indians  encamped  at  that  place  a  few  weeks  before.    Thev 

seem  to  subsist  principally  upon  horse  and  mule  flesh,  as  the  ereat 
number  of  bones  from  which  they  had  taken  the  meat  plainly  testified. 
2n;  M^""?"'  ^l^  ^A^^  ^^^^  ^  temporary  and  not  a  winter  encamp- 
S;crT,  ""Vi^  about  twenty  miles  directly  south,  on  the  6th  we  passed  ' 
through  another  small  valley  and  came  into  a  larger  one.  Soon  after 
encamping  the  scouts  reported  signal  fires  in  various  portions  of  the 
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valley  to  the  south.  Taking  the  cavalry  forward  and  deploying  as 
skirmishers  I  examined  the  plain,  but  found  no  enemy.  An  Indian 
village  lately  built  of  sage  brush,  willows,  and  grass,  and  having  con- 
tained probably  100  souls,  had  just  been  deserted.  Baskets,  ropes, 
fiirs,  half  cooked  meat  (horse  liesh),  fires  still  burning,  various  trinkets, 
and  fresh  tracks  of  all  sizes  showed  that  they  had  been  forced  to  leave 
hastily.  All  the  tracks  led  toward  the  mountains.  Two  Indians, 
mounted,  were  seen  passing  up  a  mountain  gorge  and  two  of  the  citi- 
zens followed  in  pursuit  of  them  and  succeeded  in  wounding  one  of 
them  and  capturing  the  horses.  One  of  tlie  horses  had  been  wounded 
with  an  arrow  before  being  abandoned  by  his  owner. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  with  fifteen  of  my  own  men  and 
thirty  citizens  under  Captain  Miller,  we  were  on  the  march,  taking  one 
day's  rations,  expecting  to  find  the  enemy's  winter  quarters  near  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  valley.    At  early  dawn  I  noticed  a  large 
smoke  about  three  miles  to  the  left  of  the  trail,  and  sent  Sergeant  Cas- 
teel  with  four  men  to  reconnoiter  the  position  and  return  by  the  trail, 
rejoining  the  command  as  soon  as  possible.    About  7  a.  m.  the  citizen 
volunteers  in  advance  mistook  a  flock  of  geese  on  the  plain  about  two 
miles  below  for  a  band  of  horses  and  rushing  forward  at  the  charge 
rendered  their  animals  almost  inefficient  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
About  fifteen  miles  from  our  camp,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
valley,  the  trail  passes  to  the  right  through  a  narrow  gap  into  another 
valley  much  longer,  but  not  so  wide  as  the  last.    From  the  mountains 
to  the  north  comes  a  small  stream  running  through  the  center  of  the 
valley  into  a  lake  at  the  southern  end.    This  brook  is  dry  at  this  season 
of  the  year  after  it  reaches  the  valley^  leaving  a  deep,  dry  channel 
marked  by  a  thick  growth  of  willows.    On  the  divide  I  requested 
Captain  Miller  to  send  forward  a  scouting  party.    He  took  five  men, 
and  moving  half  a  mile  to  the  front  saw  an  Indian  about  two  miles  to 
the  right,  and  dispatcliing  three  of  his  men  in  pursuit  moved  forward 
with  the  remainder.    Crossing  the  Willow  Gulch  with  my  force  1  heard 
a  shot  in  the  direction  Avhich  Captain  Miller  had  taken,  and  immediately 
changed  direction  down  the  gulch.    On  the  west  side  of  the  gulch  there 
is  a  plain  about  400  yards  wide,  with  very  little  brush  or  grass  on  it. 
From  the  rocky  sage  hills  west  of  the  plain  there  are  several  points  or 
spurs  jutting  out  into  it.    About  400  yards  in  front  of  me,  and  as  far 
from  the  gulch,  I  saw  a  body  of  Indian  horsemen  file  down  out  of  a 
canon  and  take  position  on  a  prominent  sage  ridge.    I  moved  up  at 
once  and  took  position  on  the  ridge  nearest  them,  which  was  about  300 
yards  distant  from  them.     As  I  did  so  re-enforcements  of  foot  and  horse 
came  in  to  the  enemy  from  every  direction,  the  former  laying  in  ambush 
and  the  latter  forming  in  front  to  conceal  them.    I  saw  at  once  that 
they  had  chosen  a  strong  position  and  could  only  be  driven  from  it  by 
a  charge.    I  decided  to  make  a  feigned  attack  on  the  enemy's  left  with 
a  larger  force  than  the  one  then  on  the  ground,  thus  attracting  his 
attention  and  drawing  his  fire,  while  I  should  charge  him  in  front, 
receiving  support  from  tlie  flanking  party.    At  tliis  time  Captain  Mil- 
ler's company  was  scattered  in  squads  of  from  two  to  five  over  a  plain  of 
three  or  four  square  miles.    To  hold  my  ground  and  prevent  the  enemy 
from  gaining  my  right  flank  I  deployed  the  men  as  skirmishers  on  foot, 
covering  the  horses.    The  enemy  immediately  opened  fire  upon  the  line 
with  rifles,  but  without  effect,  most  of  their  balls  falling  short.    This 
was  at  11  a.  m.     Seeing  the  enemy  grow  more  and  more  daring,  and 
fearing  a  speedy  attack,  I  threw  the  line  forward  within  easy  range 
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mDidt?Wkl%f  J  ''t!!"*'''^^^^  ^""«y«'  ^•''^'^  P»«hed  the  horsemen 
rapidly  back  to  the  right  and  left,  unmasking  the  footmen  in  ambush 
who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  which,  from  thei?  positio.  and  excSZt' 

rlnvTwl^'^"*^^',?"*  ^^""""^  "'forraed  me  that  he  had  triedTn  vai    to 

rue  retreat  hring     Eeachmg  tlie  gulch  preparations  were  made  to  flL'ht 
the  edL  o7  t  hrn,?''^^^  ''"'^  '"^^^'^'  ^''t'^^^"  volunteers  I  rega&d 

sec'  re  the  nn, .Fa  i   •  'l'^P^^^^<^  Corporal  Miyers  and  five  men  to 

At  2  o  Clock  seeing  that  the  enemy's  horses  were  fresh  ..nri  n„.o 

£1jCiriZeT«""'l  ^«7/reatly'ontnumberTn7uf  a  '  they  Zll 
ana  as  well  armed,  a  retreat  to  camp  was  resolved  upon.    This  was 
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about  twenty  miles  from  our  camp  by  our  outward  route.  Accordingly 
skirmishers  were  thrown  out  front  and  rear,  and  the  command  retired 
in  perfect  order  across  the  sage  plain  to  the  large  alkali  plain  which  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  is  the  bottom  of  a  lake  about  fifteen  miles 
long  by  six  wide,  and  at  this  time  a  hard  level  plain  of  that  extent. 
Parties  of  the  enemy  followed,  harassing  us  from  the  gulches  and  low 
ridges.  On  the  plain  we  had  the  advantage  of  them  and  they  ceased 
following,  a  body  of  horsemen  thirty-seven  strong  passing  our  left  for 
the  front.  Thinking  they  would  either  attack  our  camp  or  lay  in 
ambush  for  us,  1  moved  forward  my  detachment  at  the  gallop,  and 
gaining  the  northern  terminus  of  the  plain  twelve  miles  in  advance,  in 
line  of  skirmishers  scoured  the  brash  and  grass  to  camp,  which  I 
reached  to  find  everything  secure. 

Late  at  night  the  remainder  of  the  command  arrived.  The  day's 
operations  resulted  in  discovering  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  enemy 
and  his  home.  One  man  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  breast.  In  the 
first  charge  one  of  the  cavalry  horses  was  wounded  in  the  jaw,  but  not 
seriously.  Several  horses  belonging  to  the  citizen  volunteers  gave  out 
and  were  left.  As  the  enemy  held  his  ground  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain his  loss.  Two  horses  and  five  warriors  were  seen  to  fall,  either 
killed  or  seriously  wounded.  At  night  Sergeant  OasteePs  party  had 
not  made  their  appearance.  Crossing  the  valley  one  of  the  men  who 
was  taking  the  measles  became  too  sick  to  travel  and  returned  to  camp. 
On  the  morning  of  the  8th  with  a  party  of  fourteen  men  on  foot  I  went 
out  in  search  of  the  missing  men.  Found  their  tracks  across  the  val- 
ley near  the  supposed  smoke  (which  was  only  steam  from  a  warm 
spring),  traced  them  back  to  our  route,  and  on  to  the  pass  leading  into 
the  second  valley,  where  I  supposed  they  had  been  waylaid  and  cut 
off.  Deploying  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  (it  was  dark  when  we 
reached  the  place)  we  searched  the  ridge  and  the  plain  beyond,  but 
could  find  no  sign  of  them.  Eeturning  we  reached  camp  after  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  9th  and  waited  until  night  for  them,  when  we 
began  the  homeward  march,  being  now  on  half  ratiiJns.  We  were  unmo- 
lested returning,  and  by  forced  marches  reached  Canyon  City  on  the 
15th  instant,  where  we  were  very  cordially  received  and  very  kindly 
treated  by  the  citizens.  On  the  following  day  we  reached  camp  at  this 
place.  Our  expedition  has  occupied  twenty-four  days.  During  the 
first  thirteen  days  we  had  a  snow  storm  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
road  in  many  places  was  almost  impassable.  The  grass  has  just  begun 
to  grow,  and  will  not  be  good  in  those  mountains  before  the  middle  of 
May.  I  think  we  fought  no  less  than  150  Indians  on  the  7th  instant; 
possibly  twice  that  number.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  stock  in  that 
country,  and  may  be  several  hundred  strong.  A  few  good  howitzers 
would  be  very  useful  with  a  command  in  that  region.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  to  the  general  the  noble  conduct  of  the  men  whom  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  command  in  action.  They  were  constantly  self- 
possessed,  and  as  prompt  in  the  execution  of  commands  as  on  ordinary 
drill.  Without  a  murmur  they  have  endured  all  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  expedition.  Hospital  Steward  Henry  Catley  accom- 
panied me  with  medical  stores,  and  has  been  efficient  in  rendering  very 
valuable  service  in  his  department.  On  returning  to  Camp  Lincoln  I 
learned  that  the  Indians  have  been  quite  active  in  their  thieving  career, 
notwithstanding  our  presence  in  their  own  country.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  about  3  p.  m.,  they  made  a  dash  from  the  junipers,  where  they 
had  been  concealed  watching  our  horses  near  camp,  upon  the  guard  of 
the  herd,  driving  off  the  entire  herd — seven  horses  and  one  mule..  They 
were  mounted  and  armed.    They  were  followed  several  miles  into  the 
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mountains,  but  without  success.  A  party  of  Indians  drove  off'  twenty- 
three  animals  from  a  station  twelve  miles  above  Canyon  City  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  instant.  Pursuing  them  the  owners  recaptured 
twenty  of  them.  Some  of  the  Indians  are  reported  to  have  been 
killed.  Two  of  the  white  men — Overton  and  Wilson — were  killed, 
one  of  them  on  the  ground,  and  the  other,  being  seriously  wounded, 
died  soon  after  in  Canyon  City.  About  a  week  ago  two  horses  were 
stolen  from  Mr.  Officer's  ranch  near  camp  and  several  head  of  cat- 
tle killed.  1^0  news  from  Sergeant  Casteel  has  yet  reached  me. 
His  party  was  undoubtedly  surprised,  separated,  and  killed.  There 
were  with  him  Privates  Cyrus  E.  Ingraham  and  John  Himbert  and  a 
citizen,  George  l!^.  Jaquith,  who  was  acting  under  my  immediate  com- 
mand, and  who  is  possessed  of  considerable  property  near  Canyon  City. 
His  people  reside  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  with  pain  that  I  am  obliged  to 
state,  in  justice  to  myself  and  command,  that  our  defeat  on  the  7th 
instant  is  due  to  the  want  of  organization  under  an  efficient  commander 
on  the  part  of  the  citizen  volunteers.  Although  the  stolen  animals 
could  not  have  been  recovered  with  our  jaded  horses,  from  my  first 
position,  with  thirty  cavalry  (instead  of  the  eleven  that  were  there), 
the  Indians  could  have  been  routed  and  severely  punished. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  WAYMIEE, 
Second  Lieutenant^  First  Oregon  Volunteers, 
Commanding  Detachment  Company  D,  First  Oregon  Cavalry. 
First  Lieut.  J.  W.  Hopkins, 

First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- Oeneral. 


AFl^  20-OGTOBEB  26,  1864.— Expeditions  from  Fort  Dalles,  Oreg.,  and 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter.,  to  Southeastern  Oregon,  with  skirmishes. 

REPORTS. 

No.  1. — Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Alvord,  U.  S.  Army,  comiranding  District  of  Oregon. 

No.  2. — Capt.  George  B.  Currey,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  commanding  expedition. 

No.  3.— Capt.  Edward  Barry,  First  Washington  Territory  Infantry,  of  operations 

August  16-18. 
No.  4. — Capt.  John  M.  Drake,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  commanding  expedition  from  Fort 

Dalles. 
No.  5. — Lieut.  John  M.  McCall,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  of  operations  May  17-19. 
No.  6. — Capt.  William  V.  Rinehart,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  of  operations  June  14-16. 
No.  7.— Capt.  Richard  S.  Caldwell,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  of  operations  July  3-16. 
No.  8. — Lieut.  James  A.  Waymire,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  of  operations  July  6-8. 
No.  9. — Lieut.  John  F.  Noble,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  of  operations  August  7-16. 

ISo.  1. 

Report  of  Brig.  Gen,  Benjamin  Alvord,  TJ,  8.  Army,  commanding  District 

of  Oregon. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

8an  Francisco,  June  16, 1864. 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington  City: 

Sir:  Inclosed  herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Department,  a  communication  dated  June  1,  1864,  from 
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Brig.  Gen.  B.  Alvord,  commanding-  the  District  of  Oregon,  with  two 
inclosures,  giving  the  particulars  of  a  fight  with  Snake  Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedieut  servant,  

•^       ^  "^ '  G.  WRIGHT, 

Brigadier-General,  U.  8.  Army,  Commanding  Department 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 
Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  June  1,  1864, 
Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  inclose  to  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  general  commanding,  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  20th 
instant  of  Capt.  JohnM.  Drake,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  commanding  an 
expedition  into  the  Snake  country;  also  a  copy  of  Lieut.  J.  M.  McCall  s 
report  accompanying  the  same.    They  give  the  particulars  ot  a  fight 
between  a  small  detachment  of  his  command  under  Lieutenant  McOall 
and  some  Snake  Indians  on  the  18th  instant  [ultimo]  at  a  point  about 
170  miles  south  southeast  from  Fort  Dalles.    It  resulted  in  the  death  ot 
a  gallant  and  very  valuable  ofi&cer.  Second  Lieut.  Stephen  Watson, 
of  the  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  and  two  men.    Fitty  head  of  horses  and 
their  saddles  (all  that  the  Indians  had)  were  captured ;  their  lodges,  pro- 
visions, &c.,  were  destroyed.    The  attack  was  made  at  daylight.    At  6 
o'clock  Lieutenant  McCall  sent  to  Captain  Drake  for  re-enforcements. 
In  three  hours,  at  9  a.  m.,  Captain  Drake  was  there,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  enemy  had  fled.    I  suppose  that  Lieutenant  McCall  consid- 
ered that  he  had  a  fair  chance  to  capture  the  whole  gang  if  they  would 
hold  on  until  Captain  Drake  arrived.    Captain  Drake  reports  that  he 
shall  make  near  his  last  encampment  his  wagon  depot,  whence  his 
eight  wagons  will  run  to  Fort  Dalles  for  supplies.    He  intended  to 
remain  there  eleven  days,  scouting  thoroughly  through  the  whole 
neighborhood  for  the  gnakes.    At  the  end  of  that  time  he  would  start 
for  Harney  Lake.    By  my  Special  Orders,  No.  70,  of  the  6th  May,  I 
directed  that  the  command  of  Captain   Drake  ''  will  proceed  to  the 
northeastern  end  of  Harney  Lake  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  force 
of  Captain  Currey,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  who  will  command  the  whole 
force.    Captain  Currey  will  decide  when  the  two  commands  shall  again 
separate."    1  issued  this  order  on  the  reception  of  a  memorial  from  the 
people  of  Canyon  City  directed  to  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  praying  for 
the  calling  out  of  temporary  volunteers  from  that  vicinity,  as  the  memo- 
rialists considered  the  troops  too  small  in  numbers.    The  junction  of 
the  two  commands  ought  certainly  to  suffice.    I  had  desired  each  com- 
mand to  act  separately,  if  possible,  traversing  distinct  parts  of  that 
mineral  region.    Captain  Currey  will  doubtless  be  able  to  let  them 
separate  for  a  large  share  of  the  summer.     Both  commands,  you  are 
aware,  are  ordered  to  remain  in  the  field  until  the  middle  of  October. 
Each  has  100  pack-mules,  which  will  carry  near  sixty  days'  rations,  so 
that  they  are  prepared  and  equipped  for  efficient  service.    The  friendly 
Indians  have  already  done  service  to  Captain  Drake  as  scouts.    Cap- 
tain Currey  has  with  him  Houlish  Wampo  (head  chief  of  the  Cayuse) 
and  a  dozen  Indians  of  long-continued  enmity  to  the  Snakes,  and  who 
will  assist  in  ferreting  them  out. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'    .  BENJ.  ALYOED, 

Brigadier- Oerieral,  TJ.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding  District. 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Drum, 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Edqrs.  Dept.  of  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Reports  of  Capt.  George  B.  Currey,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  commanding 

expedition. 

Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  No.  1,  on  Walla  Walla  River,  eight  miles  from 

Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter.,  April  28,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  re])ort  that  I  took  up  my  line  of  march  for 
the  Indian  country  this  day  and  arrived  here  this  afternoon.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  myself  under  many  obligations  to 
yourself  and  Colonel  English,  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.  Ter.,  for  the  very  superior  outfit  with  which  I  am  supplied.  1 
have  104  pack-mules  loaded  and  eight  six-mule  teams.  With  this  I  am 
enabled  to  start  with  ninety  days'  rations  for  my  command.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  subsistence  stores  which  were  sent  to  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.  Ter.,  for  the  use  of  my  expedition,  remains  there,  as  my 
amount  of  transportation  was  insufficient  to  move  it.  The  troops  under 
my  command,  ninety-one  in  the  aggregate,  are  in  good  condition  and 
fine  spirits.  The  amount  of  ammunition  for  my  pistols  which  I  have 
with  me  is  insufficient  for  the  entire  campaign,  and  I  most  respectfully 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  forwarding  to  me  at  an  early  day  at 
least  10,000  additional  rounds. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CUEREY, 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition. 

AcTiNO  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  No.  6,  on  Grande  Ronde  River,  May  3, 1864. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  reached  this  camp,  on 
Grande  Eonde  Eiver,  ai  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  yes- 
terday. I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains; 
had  fair  weather  and  much  better  roads  than  I  expected  before  start- 
ing. Uma-how-lits  (war  chief  of  the  Cayuse  tribe)  and  ten  of  his 
warriors  joined  me  at  Lee's  encampment,  on  the  Blue  Mountains.  They 
are  fine-looking  fellows,  well  mounted,  and  seem  very  anxious  to  return 
with  some  war  trophies.  I  could  have  selected  more  Indians,  but  after 
making  calculations  concerning  subsistence  and  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation under  my  command,  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  take  more. 
I  remained  in  camp  to-day  to  permit  the  animals  to  rest  and  graze,  as 
there  was  little  feed  upon  the  mountain.  I  start  in  the  morning  at  6 
o'clock,  my  usual  hour  for  commencing  the  day's  march. 
Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CUEEEY, 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition. 

AcTiNO  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


Headquarters  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  No.  16,  on  Owyhee  River,  at  mouth.  May  16,  1864. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  the  25th  ultimo  at  Camp  No.  3,  on  Umatilla  Eiver,  Oreg. ;  also 
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letter  of  the  27tli  at  Camp  No.  — ,  on  Malheur  Eiver,  Greg.  Until  I 
arrived  at  the  Malheur  Eiver  it  was  my  opinion  that  up  that  stream 
would  be  my  most  practicable  route  to  Malheur  and  Harney  Lakes,  and 
in  accordance  with  that  opinion  1  ordered  the  infantry  detachment  to 
join  me  there.  While  there  I  received  information  which  I  deemed 
sufficiently  reliable  to  act  upon  that  a  band  of  about  150  Indians  were 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  fishing  on  the  Owyhee  about  seventy 
miles  from  its  mouth.  This  induced  me  to  move  to  this  place,  where  I 
met  the  detachment  of  infantry.  I  will  move  forward  with  the  cavalry 
in  the  morning,  clear  the  river  of  any  Indians  who  may  be  found  on  it, 
aud  select  a  location  for  my  depot.  My  troops  are  in  fine  health  and 
spirits.  The  animals  look  remarkably  well.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring 
my  men  under  fire  within  five  days  from  this.  Of  this,  however,  I  can- 
not speak  certain.  Grass  thus  far  good.  Yesterday  we  had  a  fine 
rain,  aud  last  night  a  splended  thunder  shower.  The  late  fall  of  ram 
will  not  only  benefit  the  grass,  but  be  of  great  utility  in  determining 
the  age  of  Indian  signs.  I  have  heard  of  no  late  depredations,  but 
much  solicitude  is  evinced  by  the  few  settlers  along  the  road  for  some 
sheep  drovers  who  are  driving  about  4,000  head  of  sheep  on  the  road 
leading  from  Queen's  River  to  the  Owyhee  Mines.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  so  engage  the  Indians  that  they  will  have  little  time  to  attend  to 
sheep  drovers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^  GEO.  B.  CUEREY, 

Cop*.,  First  Oreg,  Cav.,  Comdg,  Expedition  into  Indian  Country. 

First  Lieut.  John  W.  Hopkins, 

First  Oregon  Cavalry^  Actg,  Asst  Adjt.  Gen,,  District  of  Oregon. 


Hdqbs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 
Camp  on  Gibbs^  Creek,  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of 

the  Owyhee  Biver,  June  8, 1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  accordance  with  the  deter- 
mination expressed  in  my  letter  of  the  16th  ultimo  I  started  with  the 
cavalry  from  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Owyhee  Eiver  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  ultimo.  The  road  leads  directly  up  the  Owyhee  for  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles,  leading  a  south  southwest  direction.  Here  it 
leaves  the  river,  diverges  to  the  right  up  a  deep  canon  for  some  miles, 
when  it  reaches  the  table-lands,  which  are  covered  with  sage  brush, 
trap  rock,  and  scattering  bunch  grass.  Traversing  the  table-land  for 
some  ten  miles,  the  trail  makes  a  transverse  over  a  rough  country  of 
promiscuous  clay  hills,  basaltic  ledges,  and  sandstone  cliffs,  on  which  a 
stunted  growth  of  grease- wood  and  half-starved  prickly  pears  find  a 
precarious  rooting.  This  uninteresting  but  tedious  region  extends  for 
albout  ten  miles,  where  the  hills  become  bolder  and  sides  more  clearly 
defined,  where  the  trail  leads  down  a  small  creek,  which  at  this  season 
of  the  year  affords  a  small  amount  of  muddy  water.  Passing  down 
this  creek  in  an  east- southeast  direction  for  some  miles,  it  passes  up  a 
deep  canon  in  a  south-southwest  direction  for  some  miles,  and  again 
comes  out  on  the  table-land,  which  presents  the  usual  Snake  Eiver 
characteristics— trap  rock,  sage  brush,  dust,  horned  toads,  long-tailed 
lizards,  big  crickets,  and  little  grass,  with  an  occasional  rattlesnake 
and  scorpion.  Over  this  stretch  of  high  rolling  country  both  men  and 
animals  suffered  exceedingly  for  water,  being  on  a  forced  march  from 
6  a.  m.  until  8  p.  m.  without  water.    Finding  water  in  a  caSion  to  the 
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right  of  the  trail,  owing  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  animals,  I 
remained  in  camp  on  the  22d,  and  sent  out  scouts  in  several  directions, 
who,  returning  at  night,  reported  no  Indian  signs.  The  character  of  the 
country  does  not  change  from  the  camp  of  the  22d  to  this  place,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  about  10  a.  in.  This  creek,  which 
I  named  Gibbs'  Greek,  in  honor  of  his  excellency  Governor  Gibbs,  is  a 
small  creek  which,  wandering  through  trap-rock  canons  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  from  its  head  spring  to  the  southwest,  falls  into 
the  Owyhee  about  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Jordan  Creek.  As  I 
found  good  grass  and  water  here  I  halted,  and  sent  Captain  Einehart 
with  twenty  men  back  to  the  camp  of  Captain  Barry,  at  mouth  of 
Owyhee,  with  orders  for  Barry  to  come  on.  While  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  transportation  and  infantry  I  made  two  scouts  with  small  parties, 
one  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  foot  of  a  snow  range  of  mountains,  the  same 
that  affords  (I  am  told)  a  large  portion  of  the  waters  of  Malheur  Lake; 
found  a  beautiful  valley,  but  no  Indian  signs.  The  other  up  Jordan 
Creek,  during  which  I  succeeded  in  surprising  a  small  party  of  six  Indians 
and  killed  five.  There  were  no  women  or  children  in  camp.  Some  hours 
after  this  affair  a  lone  Indian  was  discovered  in  the  sage  brush  about  / 
half  a  mile  from  the  road.  I  sent  the  Indians  in  chase.  After  a  two 
miles'  run  they  caught  and  shot  him,  making  six  killed  in  all.  Captain 
Barry,  with  the  infentry  and  Captain  Einehart's  detachment,  arrived 
on  the  6th  with  the  pack-mules.  The  wagons  will  cross  Snake  Eiver 
on  the  Jordan  Creek  road  and  follow  the  wagon  road  used  by  miners 
from  Bois6  City  to  the  mines,  and  thence  to  this  place.  I  will  start  for 
Harney  Lake  as  soon  as  the  wagons  arrive  here,  which  will  be  about 
the  12th  instant.  I  have  just  heard  of  a  party  of  sixty  or  seventy  \ 
Indians  on  Jordan  Creek.  Will  start  in  about  three  hours  with  four  ^ 
days'  cooked  rations  and  find  out  more  definitelj^  their  business. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CUEEEY, 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 
Camp  No.  46,  on  Rattlesnake  Creek^  at  the  Northeast  side  of 

Harney  Lake  Valley,  July  2,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  since  my  last,  dated  100  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Owyhee  Eiver,  June  8, 1864,  I  made  the  scout  up 
Jordan  Creek  as  contemplated  at  that  writing,  but  after  scouting  the 
entire  valley  of  Jordan  Creek  to  within  eight  miles  of  Wagon  Town,  a 
mining  camp  on  that  stream,  and  to  the  south  and  east  of  that  stream 
to  and  along  the  waters  of  Sucker  Creek,  a  small  stream  that  feeds  the 
lake,  marked  on  the  maps  furnished  from  your  oflBce,  named  Lake  Ella, 
I  could  get  no  traces  of  the  supposed  band  of  Indians.  On  the  12th 
of  June  I  arrived  at  Camp  Henderson,  the  place  I  started  from.  On 
the  10th  I  sent  Lieutenant  Currey  and  fifteen  men  of  Company  E  from 
my  camp  on  Jordan  Creek  to  meet  the  wagon  train  then  en  route  along 
the  road  from  Eort  Bois6  to  W.agon  Town.  On  the  14th  I  ordered 
Captain  Einehart  to  take  his  company  and  examine  the  country  up  the 
Owyhee  Eiver,  taking  with  him  three  days'  rations.  For  further  par- 
ticulars and  description  of  country  traversed,  please  see  copy  of  his 
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report,  herewith  inclosed,  and  marked  A.*  The  wagon  train  arrived  at 
Camp  Henderson  a  short  time  after  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
June,  with  animals  very  much  worn  down,  having  drawn  heavy  loads 
over  a  very  rough  road.  Tbe  morning  of  the  ICth  I  took  up  the  march 
for  the  valley  at  the  east  side  of  Steen's  Snow  Mountain,  the  valley  in 
which  Lieutenant  Waymire,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  had  a  fight  with 
the  Indians  early  in  the  spring.  On  the  18th  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
Steen's  Snow  Mountain,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
Jordan  Creek,  in  a  west-soutliwest  direction.  Koad  very  rocky.  This 
valley  attbrds  an  abundance  of  grass  and  water,  and  here  I  established 
a  depot,  threw  up  a  redoubt  of  suttlcient  capacity  to  contain  the  entire 
camp  and  quartermaster's  property.  While  engaged  in  rendering  the 
depot  secure  1  sent  the  Indians  to  scout  the  country  to  the  south  of 
Steen's  Snow  Mountain.  They  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  21st, 
bringing  with  them  four  captured  Indian  women,  who  reported  the 
men  belonging  to  their  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Harney  Lake. 

The  morning  of  the  22d  I  started  for  Harney  Lake,  passing  along  the 
east  base  of  the  Steen  range  of  mountains  in  a  northeast  direction  for 
twenty -five  miles,  passing  the  earth- works  thrown  up  by  Lieutenant 
Waymire  last  spring.  On  the  23d  I  passed  over  the  range  of  mountains 
cutting  several  of  the  head  branches  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Malheur 
liiver.  On  the  24th,  reached  the  south  side  of  Malheur  Lake.  From  here 
I  traversed  the  south  side  of  that  lake;  passed  over  a  low  sage  brush 
range  of  table  land  to  the  southeast  end  of  Harney  Lake.  Finding  it 
impracticable  to  pass  the  marsh  that  connects  the  two  lakes  at  this  sea 
son  ot  the  year  I  passed  entirely  around  Harney  Lake,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th  reached  the  northeast  end  of  the  lake.  Saw  no  traces  of 
Captain  Drake.  The  lake  water  being  very  salt  and  grass  poor,  on  the 
following  day  I  moved  out  in  a  northeast  direction  to  Cricket  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  Malheur  Lake,  and  encamped,  intending  to  scout  for  Cap- 
tain Drake  and  Indians.  Late  at  night  George  Eeynolds,  the  guide  of 
Captain  Drake,  rode  into  camp  accompanied  by  four  of  the  Indians 
belonging  to  Captain  Drake's  exi)edition.  From  Eeynolds  I  learned 
that  Captain  Drake  had  not  been  to  Harney  Lake,  but  had  passed  to 
the  north,  going  around  the  east  end  of  Malheur  Lake;  was  then  on 
my  trai!  marching  after  me.  I  mustered  at  that  camp,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  moved  across  the  valley  in  a  northerly  direction  to  this 
place,  where  I  was  joined  by  Captain  Drake  and  his  command.  Found 
his  command  in  good  condition  and  100  strong.  With  the  two  com- 
mands I  will  start  in  the  morning  direct  toward  Canyon  City,  intending 
to  clear  the  region  of  John  Day's  River  of  Indians  within  the  next 
thirty  days,  an  undertaking  presenting  no  great  difficulty,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Captain  Barry  with  his  infantry  remains  at  the  depot.  I  can  but 
regret  that  I  did  not  reach  this  vicinity  sooner,  but  as  you  have  already 
been  advised  of  my  reasons  for  not  moving  up  the  Malheur  River  I  will 
not  now  repeat.  Since  leaving  Fort  Walla  Walla  I  have  traveled  813 
miles,  making  forty-six  camps.  This  does  not  include  the  scouts  made 
by  ray  officers.  I  would  now  gladly  give  my  men  and  animals  some 
rest,  but  do  not  deem  it  advisable  until  the  murderers  of  Lieutenant 
Watson  and  the  plunderers  of  our  people  have  been  chastised. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CURREY, 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter. 

*  See  p.  347. 
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Headquakters  Expedition  into  Indian  Country, 
Camp  No.  57,  on  Crooked  River,  near  Camp  Maury,  July  20, 1864, 

^  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the 
12th  instant  from  the  general  commandmg  the  district     From  Camp 
Ko.  46,  on  Rattlesnake  Creek,  I  moved  with  both  expeditions  north- 
northeast  for  three  days  up  Selvie's  River  to  a  valley  of  several  miles 
extent  called  by  Lieutenant  Waymire  in  his  report  last  spring  Summit 
Valley.    Here  I  halted  and  sent  Lieutenant  Waymire  on  a  scout  to  the 
east  with  three  days'  rations,  and  Lieutenant  Currey  with  twenty  men 
to  Canyon  City  to  make  inquiry  among  the  citizens  of  that  place  con- 
cerning visitations  from  the  Indians.     For  the  information  of  country, 
&c.,  elicited  by  Lieutenant  Waymire,  please  see  his  report,  inclosed 
herewith,  marked  A.*    Lieutenant  Currey  reported  Canyon  City  as 
being  twenty  miles  from  camp  in  a  north  north  west  direction ;  the  citi- 
zens very  much  alarmed  at  the  Indians,  and  that  some  six  days  previ- 
ous to  his  arrival  (on  the  Gth)  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty  had  attacked  a 
train  and  driven  away  about  forty  head  of  animals  from  wi'thin  a  few 
miles  of  the  town.    Parties  who  pursued  the  Indians  gave  information 
that  they  had  fled  up  the  South  Fork  of  John  Day's  River.    This 
information  induced  me  to  change  my  direction  to  a  north-northwest, 
so  as  to  reach  the  South  Fork  of  John  Day's  River  and  thus  intercept 
them,  or  at  least  find  their  trail.    On  the  evening  of  the  11th  I  crossed 
the  dividing  range  to  Xh^  west  of  the  South  Fork,  and  halted  with  a 
view  of  scouting  the  western  tributaries  of  the  South  Fork  and  head- 
waters of  Crooked  River.    At  noon  on  the  12th  the  Indian  scouts  came 
into  camp  at  full  speed  and  reported  that  they  had  been  ambuscaded 
by  a  large  party  of^  Snak_e  Indians  and  one  of  their  number  killed 
about  ten  miles  from  camp  to  ttie  north.    I  immediately  started  with 
100  men  to  the  scene.    When  about  three  miles  from  camp  I  discovered 
a  large  smoke  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  my  route,  which  I  imme- 
diately recognized  as  the  smoke  from  burning  wigwams.    Changing  my 
direction  and  hurrying  on  as  fast  as  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
would  permit,  I  soon  arrived  at  their  abandoned  camp.    It  was  situated 
in  a  deep  wooded  ravine,  seemed  to  have  been  occupied  for  several 
days,  and  from  the  appearances  about  100  head  of  horses  and  mules 
belonged  to  the  band.    It  is  only  conjecture  as  to  tXxa  number  of  Indians, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  party  did  not  exceed  sixty.    Should  esti- 
mate their  probable  strength  at  about  that  number.    From  the  numer- 
ous fresh  tracks  diverging  from  camp  in  all  directions,  several  hours 
were  spent  in  determining  the  direction  taken  by  the  party  in  its  flight. 
Having  satisfied  myself  that  they  had  taken  the  direction  of  the  South 
Fork,  I  returned  to  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  with  Companies  A,  D,  and  E,  First  Ore- 
gon Cavalry,  I  started  on  their  trail  with  a  supply  of  eight  day's  rations 
and  three  boxes  of  ammunition.  Aboutnoonofthel2th  [14th?]  I  reached 
the  South  Fork,  which  here  runs  in  a  canon  of  at  least  1,000  feet  deep, 
very  steep — indeed  precipitous.  As  soon  as  my  command  reached  the 
bottom  of  this  cailon  the  Indians  began  a  pretty  lively  fire  upon  me  ^ 
from  the  almost  overhanging  ledges.  The  Indians  having  driven  their 
stock  from  the  river  up  a  deep  walled  caiion  coming  into  the  South 
Fork  from  the  east,  doubtless  supposed  they  had  found  the  only  exit 
from  the  chasm.  Dismounting  my  men  I  deployed  Company  A  behind 
rocks  and  trees  up  the  canon  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Fork ;  Com- 
pany E  in  front  of  the  horses  and  transportation  in  the  bottom,  and 
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Company  D  I  threw  across  the  cafion  up  the  cliff,  with  orders  to  take 
aud  hold  the  heights  at  all  hazards.  As  the  firing  soon  changed  from 
the  right  and  center  to  the  left,  I  re-enforced  the  left  from  Company  E 
by  sending  a  platoon.  As  soon  as  my  men  gained  the  heights  on  the 
east  side  the  Indians  withdrew.  The  position  my  men  now  occupied 
cut  the  caiion  diagonally,  extending  from  several  hundred  feet  up  the 
west  side  to  the  top  cliffs  on  tbe  east.  Behind  this  line  I  moved  ray 
transportation  out  of  the  canon  to  the  east  side  without  any  loss.  The 
Indians  shot  over  my  men,  consequently  none  were  injured.  One  horse 
was  slightly  wounded  by  a  spent  pistol  ball.  My  troops  were  but 
partly  out  of  the  canon  before  a  party  of  Indians  was  seen  coming 
down  the  hill  on  our  trail.  These  were  doubtless  a  party  detailed  to 
open  fire  on  my  rear  should  I  get  into  confusion  in  the  canon.  Con- 
tinuing on  the  trail  of  the  Indians  we  found  several  abandoned  articles ; 
among  the  most  valuable  was  an  American  horse.  About  ten  miles 
above  the  cai5on,  where  I  first  crossed  the  South  Fork  to  the  northeast, 
their  trail* recrossed  to  the  west.  From  this  point  their  trail  led  in  a 
direct  line  toward  the  west  end  of  Harney  Lake.  As  they  were  evi- 
dently traveling  without  reference  to  rest  for  man  or  thought  for  beast, 
I  desisted  from  farther  pursuit,  not  wishing  to  again  strike  out  on  the 
plains  around  and  beyond  the  lakes  until  I  was  satisfied  the  Indians 
had  all  been  driven  from  this  vicinity.  As  Captain  Drake  had  not 
heard  from  his  depot  for  forty  days  I  moved  to  this  place,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  18th.  The  grass  being  very  much  eaten  out  around 
Camp  Maury,  on  the  19th  Captain  Drake  selected  a  new  location  about 
five  miles  west  of  the  present  one.  On  the  20th  he  will  move  his  camp, 
and  on  the  21st,  with  fifty  men  of  his  command  and  fifty  of  my  own,  I 
will  start  north  and  west. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CUEREY, 
Captain^  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Comma7iding  Expedition, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter, 


' '    Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  N'o,  61,  on  Canyon  City  Road,  at  Rock  Creek, 

near  Camp  Watson,  July  25, 1864, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  general 
commanding  the  District  of  Oregon,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
instant,  with  a  cavalry  command  of  100  men,  supplied  with  ten  days' 
subsistence,  I  started  in  a  northeast  direction  for  the  Canyon  City  road. 
My  route  led  me  through  the  range  of  Blue  Mountains  in  which  the 
north  branches  of  Crooked  River,  west  tributaries  of  the  South  Fork 
of  John  Day's  River,  Bridge  Creek,  Rock  Creek,  and  Cottonwood 
Creek  (tributaries  of  John  Day's  River  from  the  north  side  below  the 
South  Fork)  head.  Passing  slowly  and  making  a  careful  examination 
of  the  country  along  my  route  for  evidences  of  Indians,  I  arrived  at 
this  place  at  10  a.  m.  of  this  day.  !N'ear  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
range,  or  rather  bed,  I  crossed  a  trail  about  two  weeks  old,  leading  in 
the  direction  of  the  place  where  I  found  the  Indians  as  reported  in  my 
last.  Being  well  satisfied  that  it  had  been  made  by  the  same  Indians, 
I  did  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  follow  it.  This  constituted  all  the 
late  Indian  signs  I  saw  on  the  route.  At  10  p.  m.  of  the  23d  instant  I 
was  overtaken  by  my  express  from  Camp  Alvord,  containing  the  letter 
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from  the  citizens  of  Boonville  (a  mining  town  on  Jordan  Creek),  a  copy 
of  which  I  herewith  forward.  Captain  Caldwell,  First  Oregon  Cavahy, 
who  is  encamped  near  me,  informs  me  that  he  has  been  in  this  vicinity 
about  two  weeks,  and  that  thus  far  his  scouts  have  discovered  no 
•'  M  Indians  or  fresh  signs.  Before  leaving  my  camp  on  the  21st  I  directed 
Captain  Drake  to  take  a  party  sufficiently  strong,  in  his  judgment,  and 
examine  the  country  at  and  around  Sheei)  Rock,  He  started  on  the 
22d.  I  have  heard  of  no  late  outrages  by  the  Indians,  and  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  have  abandoned  this  region  of  country.  My  express- 
man from  Camp  Alvord  brings  a  report  that  a  band  of  cattle  were 
stolen  in  the  Harney  Lake  Valley.  I  shall  start  for  Captain  Drake's 
depot  in  the  morning,  and  from  thence  return  to  the  Harney  Lake 
(country.  The  Indians  mentioned  in  the  letter  from  tlie  citizens  of 
Boonville,  Idaho  Ter.,  are  about  350  miles  from  me  at  this  time.  I  will 
go  after  them  as  fast  as  my  animals  will  permit  and  the  completion  of 
my  present  undertaking  will  warrant.  From  this  camp  to  Captain 
Drake's  depot,  by  my  trail,  the  distance  is  sixty-five  miles.  Mountains 
not  difficult  of  travel,  mostly  covered  with  open  pine  timber. 
Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CURREY, 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort   Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter, 

[Inclosure.] 

Boonville,  July  13,  1864, 
*^       Captain  Currey  : 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  Indians  within  the  last  few  days.  On  Friday  night  last  they  made 
an  attack  on  ranches  a  few  miles  below  this  place,  stealing  and  taking 
all  the  stock  in  the  valley,  and  what  is  still  more  shocking,  killing  and 
mangling  one  of  our  citizens  in  a  most  brutal  manner.  On  Sunday 
morning  a  party  of  about  twenty  men  organized  and  started  in  pursuit, 
and  overtook  them  yesterday,  the  12th,  when  a  fight  ensued,  resulting 
in  our  defeat,  killing  Mr.  Jordan  and  wounding  two  others.  If  they 
are  not  promptly  punished  I  fear  there  is  but  little  safety  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  citizens. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

SILAS  SKINNER, 
J.  C.  BOONE, 
H.  WHITE, 
R.  TUGASKES, 
JAMES  MILLER, 
On  behalf  of  the  citizens. 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 
Cainj)  ^0,  60,  near  Carnp  Gihhs,  of  Captain  Drake^s  Command, 

August  1,  1864, 

>  *  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation dated  June  9, 1864,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  ultimo.  I  have 
sent  a  communication  to  the  general  commanding  by  every  return 
express.  From  my  camp  on  Canyon  City  road,  near  Camp  Watson,  I 
moved  down  the  road  to  Bridge  Creek,  where  I  found  Lieutenant 
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Olney's  command  encamped.  From  there  I  learned  that  the  camp  had 
been  alarmed  the  night  previous  to  my  arrival.  I  immediately  sent  out 
scouts,  who  reported  that  they  had  scoured  the  country  for  eight  or 
ten  miles  to  the  west,  south,  and  east  of  camp,  and  found  no  tracks- 
and  as  there  was  no  probability  that  any  would  be  found  to  the  northj 
upon  the  return  of  the  scouts  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  I 
started  back  for  this  place,  passing  up  the  east  side  of  Bridge  Creek 
for  twelve  miles,  and  from  thence  to  my  out-going  trail,  which  I  fol- 
lowed for  some  miles,  and  then  diverged  to  the  right  in  order  to  make 
further  examination  of  the  practicable  passes  leading  from  the  head  of 
Bridge  Creek  to  the  Crooked  liiver  side  of  the  range.  Found  no  new 
signs,  and  am  inclined  to  think  no  Indians  have  been  in  that  vicinity 
since  the  11th  of  July.  I  arrived  at  this  camp  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th  ultimo,  a  few  hours  later  than  Captain  Drake  did  from  his  scout 
to  Sheep  Rock.  For  the  information  derived  from  his  excursion  I 
would  most  respectfully  refer  you  to  his  report,  a  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  inclosed.*  My  expressman,  who  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 
Camp  Alvord,  reports  upon  information  derived  from  some  stock 
drivers  that  old  Po-li^m  joined  twenty- three  Wick  i-ups  at  a  small  lake 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Camp  Alvord.  On  to  morrow  (August  2) 
I  start  with  my  original  command,  will  visit  that  locality,  and  then 
return  to  my  depot.  Going  by  way  of  this  reported  rendezvous  will  not 
increase  the  time  of  my  journey  to  Camp  Alvord  more  than  ten  days. 
Captain  Drake  will  remain  in  this  vicinity.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  reach 
my  depot  on  the  16th  instant,  unless  I  meet  with  difficulties  not  now 
apparent.  From  here  to  Camp  Alvord  is  computed  200  miles.  You 
will  see  by  this  and  my  former  reports  that  since  1  took  command  of 
the  two  expeditions  the  country  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  scouted 
from  the  head  of  Malheur  River,  on  the  east,  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Des  Chutes  on  the  west,  thus  familiarizing  to  our  troops  a  region 
hitherto  unknown  to  our  arms  and  filled  by  the  fertile  imagination  of  a 
panic-stricken  people  with  hordes  of  savages  strongly  posted  in  the 
impregnable  fastnesses  of  trackless  mountains  and  yawning  caiions. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CURREY, 
Captain^  First  Oregon  Cavalry^  Commanding  Expedition. 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon^  Fort  Vancouver^  Wash,  Ter. 


Hdqes.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  Alvord,  August  20,  1864, 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  general 
that  on  the  2d  instant  the  commands  of  Captain  Drake  and  mine  sepa- 
rated. With  mine  I  took  up  the  march  for  this  point  via  Harney  Lake, 
passing  around  the  west  end  and  a  portion  of  the  south  side  of  that 
body  of  water,  and  from  thence  in  a  southeast  direction  to  the  head- 
waters of  Thunder  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Malheur  Lake,  which  takes  its 
source  in  the  Snow  Mountains  immediately  to  my  west.  On  the  head 
of  this  latter-named  stream  I  found  several  small  lakes  and  valleys. 
On  my  journey  out  this  creek  was  scarcely  fordable  for  depth  of  water, 
and  upon  my  return  was  entirely  dry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pools 
standing  in  deep  holes  in  its  bed.    From  Thunder  Creek  1  changed  my 

*  See  July  30,  1864,  p.  332. 
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direction  more  to  the  east  in  order  to  strike  the  pass  in  the  mountains 
through  which  1  passed  in  going  out.  Owing  to  the  wearied  condition 
of  the  animals  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make  an  excursion  out  on 
the  desert  to  the  west,  where  there  is  some  probability  the  Indians  have 
lied  to.  On  the  morning  of  the  loth  I  dispatched  an  express  to  the 
Pueblo  Silver  Mines,  some  thirty- five  miles  south  of  me,  with  a  letter 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Drew,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  hoping  to  gain  some 
information  from  him  concerning  the  region  to  my  south  and  west,  but 
as  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  mining  camp  I  gained  nothing.  On 
the  morning  of  the  16th  I  sent  Captain  Barry,  First  Washington  Ter- 
ritory Infantry,  with  twenty  men  of  his  company  to  make  a  scout 
through  the  mountains  to  the  south  and  west  of  this  camp,  and  for  the 
information  elicited  by  his  movement  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  his 
report,  herewith  transmitted.  About  noon  on  the  19th  instant  a  party 
of  about  twenty- five  Indians,  who  were  undoubtedly  ignorant  of  the 
location  of  this  camp,  came  in  sight  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles 
from  camp,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  camp  fled  foi'  the  mountains 
apparently  panic-stricken.  As  soon  as  I  could  bring  in  the  animals 
which  were  out  grazing  I  mounted  a  detachment  from  Companies  A 
and  E  and  pursued  them,  until  near  night.  Got  within  long-tiring  range 
of  some  of  the  hindermost.  They  abandoned  six  horses,  three  of  which 
they  killed ;  several  pack  loads  of  skins  and  Indian  provision  lay  strewn 
along  their  road.  As  the  pursuit  became  hotter  they  directed  their 
course  to  the  more  rugged  clifi's  gf  the  mountain,  and  at  sun  about  an 
hour  high  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  head  breaks  of  Horse  Creek, 
and  scattered  among  the  deep  caiions  and  rocky  ledges.  Further  pur- 
suit being  useless,  1  returned  to  camp.  You  will  observe  from  Captain 
Barry's  report  that  this  camp  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  good  win- 
ter rendezvous  of  the  Indians.*  In  fact,  winter  camps  are  found  m  nearly 
every  canon  on  the  east  and  south  side  of  Steen's  Snow  Mountain.  On 
to  morrow  morning  Sergeant  Gates,  Company  E,  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 
and  a  detachment  of  twenty  men  will  go  to  Jordan  Creek  and  learn 
what  is  going  on  in  that  direction.  I  am  almost  discouraged  at  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  accomplish  anything  very  definite  by  the  1st 
of  October;  the  country  is  so  vast  and  the  Indians  so  familiar  with  it 
that  until  the  mountain  fastnesses  are  blocked  up  with  snow  and  they 
are  compelled  to  seek  winter  camps  I  can  devise  no  means  of  striking 
an  effectual  blow.  I  have  already  traveled  over  1,300  miles,  and  yet 
find  a  vast  region  to  my  west  and  south  untraversed,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather,  unknown  to  the  whites.  I  shall  move  as  soon  as  my  animals 
have  regained  strength  to  warrant  a  delve  into  the  unknown  desert  to 
my  west.  I  arrived  at  this  camp  August  12. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CURREY, 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter, 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  Alvord,  Oreg,,  August  30^  1864, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  for  the  information  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding  district,  that  since  my  last  letter  of  the  20th  instant 
I  have  remained  in  camp  recruiting  my  animals.    Sergeant  Gates  with 

*Se«  p.  328. 
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his  detachment  returned  this  evening.  He  went  as  far  as  Sucker  Creek 
on  the  Fort  Boise  road.  Saw  nor  heard  any  Indians  in  that  vicinity, 
and  learned  from  settlers  that  Colonel  Maury  had  returned  to  Fort 
Boise.  Unless  my  express,  which  is  due  to-morrow,  brings  some  orders 
to  the  contrary  I  shall  start  with  100  men  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
September,  intending  to  move  soutli  as  far  as  Pueblo  Mountain,  and 
from  thence  west  to  the  chain  of  lakes  running  near  north  and  south, 
the  largest  of  which  is  called  Lake  Christmas,  and  perhaps  as  far  Vest 
as  Lake  Abert.  Lieut.  Col.  C.  S.  Drew,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  with 
his  command  encamped  near  me  on  the  25th  instant.  He  moves  in  the 
morning  for  Fort  Boise.  Colonel  Drew  informs  me  that  he  saw  several 
bands  of  Indians  in  the  region  which  I  propose  to  visit,  but  as  he  was 
so  encumbered  with  a  large  train  of  citizens,  including  several  families, 
he  could  not  pursue  them  into  the  mountains.  I  will  take  with  me 
thirty  days'  rations,  but  will  endeavor  to  get  back  to  this  camp  by  the 
20th  proximo  if  I  can. 

Very  respectfully,  j^our  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CURREY, 
Captain^  First  Oregon  Cavalry^  Commanding  Expedition, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Ceneral, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon^  Fort  Vancouver^  Wash,  Ter, 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  No,  82^  Nevada  Territory^  iSeptember  10,  1864, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  general  com- 
manding that  on  the  2d  of  September  1  took  up  my  line  of  march  for 
the  south  and  west,  and  arrived  at  this  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  8th, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  halt  on  account  of  sickness  in  my  command. 
The  trouble  with  my  men  is  the  bloody  flux.  I  will  start  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  if  not  prevented  by  the  continuance  of  that  disease  will  carry 
out  the  line  proposed  in  my  last.  At  this  camp  I  found  one  of  the 
bands  of  Indians  seen  by  Colonel  Drew,  and  found  them  to  be  Pi  Utes, 
and  not  inclined  to  do  mischief.  I  would  have  captured  the  entire 
party  and  sent  them  to  the  Pi-Ute  Reservation,  but  the  shortness  of 
my  remaining  time  would  not  permit  me  to  go  so  far  south  as  that.  I 
think  when  winter  pinches  them  they  will  steal  stock  to  live  upon,  as 
they  are  very  poor.  This  camp  is  situated  sixty  miles  south- south  west 
of  Camp  Alvord  and  about  ninety  miles  from  Warner  Lake,  and  about 
forty  miles  south  of  the  Oregon  line. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv^ant, 

GEO.  B.  CURREY, 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wa^h,  Ter, 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  uilvord,  Oreg.,  /September  25,  1864, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  general 
commanding  the  district  that  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  bloody 
tiux  in  my  conmiand  I  was  unable  to  extend  my  last  excursion  as  far  as  I 
contemplated.    I  examined  the  country  immediately  west  of  this  (Steen's 
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range  of  mountains)  and  returned  to  this  camp  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
lOth  instant.  Since  the  16th  I  have  remained  in  camp,  and  am  now 
happy  to  in  form  you  that  bu  t  few  cases  of  sickness  are  in  camp.  In  the 
morning  I  move  with  Companies  A  and  E  for  the  head  of  Malheur  River, 
intending  to  pass  down  that  stream  to  its  mouth.  Captain  Barry,  with 
the  infantry  and  ten  men  from  Companies  A  and  E,  will  start  at  the 
same  time  for  Fort  Boise.  Lieutenant  Pepoon,  acting  assistant  quarter- 
master and  acting  commissary  of  subsistence  of  the  expedition,  with 
the  wagon  train,  will  go  escorted  by  Captain  Barry  to  Fort  Bois6,  and 
join  me  with  his  train  at  the  mouth  of  Malheur  River  on  or  about  the 
12th  of  October.  I  think  by  moving  down  the  Malheur  with  the  cav- 
alry that  depredations  may  be  prevented  along  the  Bois6  road  during 
the  fall.  This  seems  desirable,  as  formerly  that  section  has  been  the 
theater  of  their  atrocities  late  in  the  season,  and  I  fear  the  usual  role 
may  be  repeated  this  year  unless  my  presence  in  that  region  deters  them 
from  their  annual  excursion  in  that  quarter. 

A>Ty  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CURREY, 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expediiiov, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon^  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter, 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  No.  104,  on  Birch  Creek,  October  16,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  general 
commanding  the  district  that  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  ultimo  1  broke 
up  camp  at  Camp  Alvord  and  began  the  movements  as  contemplated  in 
my  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo.  With  the  cavalry  I  moved  north  north- 
east along  the  eastern  base  of  Steen's  range  of  mountains  for  twenty- 
seven  miles  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  west  side.  In  the  mountains 
saw  some  fresh  Indian  tracks  passing  northeast.  After  crossing  the 
mountains  I  had  to  bear  along  the  western  base  of  the  mountains  in  a 
southwest  direction  for  ten  miles  in  order  to  find  water,  which  I  found 
in  a  small  creek,  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  South  Fork  of  Malheur 
River.  At  this  camp  my  scouts  reported  a  well-beaten,  newly  made 
Indian  trail  leading  toward  the  east  end  of  Malheur  Lake.  Taking  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  trail  in  a  north  northwest  direction,  passing  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  Malheur  Lake  and  in  sight  of  it,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Indians  had  divided  up,  a  portion  of  their  tracks 
turning  to  the  right  down  the  Malheur  and  the  remainder  going  toward 
the  waters  of  John  Day's  River.  Turning  to  the  right,  I  followed 
along  the  emigrant  road  toward  the  mouth  of  Malheur.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  4th  instant,  after  camping,  three  citizens  with  twelve 
head  of  horses  came  up  the  road  and  encamped  about  half  a  mile  above 
me  on  the  river.  They  stated  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  make 
their  way  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.  Ter.  Early  the  next  morning  they 
came  down  and  reported  all  their  stock  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  packmaster  reported  four  Government  mules 
gone.  I  sent  men  out  to  look  for  the  stock,  who  upon  returning  reported 
Indian  tracks  after  the  stock  going  up  the  river.  Being  suspicious  that 
the  white  men  were  concerned  in  the  affair,  and  my  stock  being  much 
fatigued,  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make  an  extended  pursuit, 
feeling  well  convinced  that  not  less  than  five  or  six  days'  hard  riding 
would  bring  me  up  with  the  rogues.    The  three  citizens  referred  to 
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came  back  with  me  to  within  one  day's  march  of  the  crossing  of  the  old 
emigrant  road  with  the  Malheur  Eiver,  and  then  without  notice  took  to 
the  hills.  Upon  my  arrival  at  the  old  emigrant  road  I  learned  from  the 
settlers  that  several  days  prior  to  my  arrival  three  white  men  and  one 
Indian  had  driven  off  twenty-six  head  of  horses  and  mules  belonging  to 
the  settlers,  that  they  were  pursued  and  thirteen  head  taken  back. 
This  confirmed  my  first  suspicions  that  these  fellows  were  rascals,  and 
leaves  me  only  to  regret  I  did  not  arrest  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  in  league  with  the  Indians,  but  at  the  time  did  not  feel  fully 
authorized  to  arrest  them.  The  emigrant  road  down  Malheur  River  is 
very  crooi^ed,  rocky,  and  mountainous,  and  in  my  opinion  entirely  use- 
less as  a  wagon  road.  I  arrived  at  the  old  emigrant  road  on  the  12th, 
and  on  the  13th  reached  this  camp.  From  Camp  Alvord  to  this  place 
I  marched  every  day  excepting  one.  On  that  day  I  remained  in  camp 
to  rest  my  animals,  because  on  the  previous  day  I  did  not  get  into  camp 
until  several  hours  after  dark.  Lieutenant  Pepoon  with  the  wagon 
train  joined  me  at  this  camp  on  the  13th  instant.  I  have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  5th  instant  on 
yesterday.  In  the  morning  1  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  Fort  Walla 
VValla  and  will  arrive  there  as  soon  as  possible.  Lieutenant  Hobart 
with  detacnment  of  Company  A  joined  me  at  this  camp. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CUEEEY, 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter, 


Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  No,  115,  October  26,  1864, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  general 
commanding  the  district  that  I  arrived  with  my  command  at  this  camp 
near  Fort  Walla  Walla  this  day  at  12  m.  Company  A,  commanded  by 
First  Lieutenant  Hobart,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  was  sent  to  Fort  Walla 
Walla  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that  post.  Lieutenant 
Bowen,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  and  detachment  of  Company  F,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho  Ter.  With  Company  B, 
First  Oregon  Cavalry,  I  will  start  for  Fort  Dalles  on  the  morning  of 
tiie  ^otn. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CUREEY, 

Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter. 


No.  3. 


Report  of  Capt,  Edward  Barry,  First  Washington  Territory  Infantry, 

of  operations  August  16-18, 

Camp  Alvord,  August  20, 1864, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  in  compliance  with  Camp 
Order,  No.  19,  detailing  me  with  twenty  men  on  detached  service.    I  left 
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this  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  instant,  and  marched  southwest 
to  Horse  Creek,  a  distance  of  nine  miles;  thence  up  Horse  Creek  si\ 
miles  and  camped.     On  the  morning  of  the  17th  marched  ten  miles  up 
Horse  Creek  and  camped.    There  is  a  good  trail  from  Camp  Alvord  to 
Horse  Creek.    Up  the  creek  it  is  rough  and  wild  and  a  hard  road 
to  travel.    Horse  Creek  heads  between  Snow  Mountain  and  Green 
Mountain  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  runs  south  toward  Pueblo 
Mountain.    Plenty  of  juniper  and  poplar  along  this  creek.    The  creek 
IS  about  twenty-five  miles  long  and  sinks  in  a  dry  lake.    On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  instant  I  took  an  escort  of  men  and  passed  up  the 
mountains  on  the  northwest  of  Horse  Creek.    After  rising  tlie  ridge, 
found  a  large  open,  rolling  country,  plenty  of  water  and  grass,  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  timber,  consisting  of  mountain  mahogany, 
juniper,  and  poplar,  which  gave  to  the  country  an  interesting  appear- 
ance.   I  should  judge  this  to  be  the  Indian  paradise  in  this  section  of 
the  country.    There  are  the  remains  of  old  Indian  villages,  whi(;h  to 
all  appearances  were  deserted  during  the  last  winter  or  spring.    There 
is  a  mountain  which  heads  on  Horse  Creek  and  runs  in  a  northerly 
direction  about  ten  miles.    It  has  a  beautiful  slope  to  tiie  southwest, 
and  IS  covered  with  excellent  grass,  green  as  a  leek;  hence  I  have 
named  it  Green  Mountain.    Along  the  base  of  this  mountain  is  plenty 
of  good  water.    A  number  of  streams  form  a  junction  about  fivQ  miles 
^om  the  mountain  and  make  a  large  stream,  which  I  have  named 
Trout  Creek,  as  those  fish  appear  to  abound.    The  atmosphere  was  so 
dense  that  I  could  not  see  more  than  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  on 
the  west  side  of  Harney  Lake.    All  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  this 
district  of  country  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles.    It  would  require 
twenty  days  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country  between 
Horse  Creek  and  Harney  Lake.    It  is  large  country.    This  day  it  was 
10  p.  m.  before  I  arrived  in  camp.    On  the  19th  broke  up  camp  on 
Horse  Creek  and  took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Camp  Alvord,  where  we 
arrived  at  12  m.  in  safety. 
All  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^        .      T..       rx.  EDWD.  BAREY, 

Captain,  First  Washington  Territory  Infantry,  Comdg,  Detachment, 
Captain  Currey, 

First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition, 


No.  4. 


Reports  of  Capt,  John  M.  Drake,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  commanding 

expedition  from  Fort  Dalles, 

Headquarters  Fort  Dalles  Expedition 

to  the  Indian  Country, 
Camp  Maury,  May  20,  1864, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  general 
commanding  that  on  the  17th  instant,  at  a  point  eight  or  ten  miles 
below  this  place,  at  one  of  the  crossings  of  Crooked  Kiver,  the  advaiuie 
guard  of  the  command  on  the  march  discovered  fresh  Indian  signs.  On 
arriving  in  camp,  at  the  forks  of  Crooked  Kiver,  some  Indian  scouts 
were  sent  out  into  the  surrounding  country  to  gain  infprmation.    At  5 
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p.  m.  two  of  their  number  returned,  reporting  the  discovery  of  a  camp 
of  nine  lodges  aud  about  twenty  or  tiiirty  Indians  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distant.  A  portion  of  their 
number  were  left  to  keep  watch  of  the  hostile  camp.  At  9.30  p.  m.  I 
seut  out  a  detachment  of  twenty-six  men  of  Company  D  and  thirteen 
men  of  the  detachment  of  Comi3any  B,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  S.  Watson,  the  whole  making  a  force  of  thirty  nine 
men,  commanded  by  First  Lieut.  J.  M.  McCall.  The  detachment  was 
accompanied  by  all  of  our  friendly  Indians  remaining  in  camp. 
Lieutenant  McCalPs  instructions  were  to  make  a  night  march,  surprise 
their  camp  at  daylight  the  following  morning,  and  attack  at  once  with- 
out preliminaries.  A  copy  of  Lieutenant  McCalPs  report  of  his  opera- 
tions up  to  9  a.  in.  of  the  18th  instant  is  respectfully  inclosed  herewith.* 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  instant  the  command  resumed  the  march 
as  usual,  intending  to  halt  and  encamp  at  this  place,  a  distance  of  five 
miles. 

At  about  7  a.  m.,  and  when  three  miles  from  camp,  a  messenger 
from  Lieutenant  McCall  arrived,  bringing  a  note  from  him  asking  for 
assistance.  Taking  forty  men  of  Company  G,  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 
under  command  of  Captain  Small,  I  set  out  for  the  scene  of  conflict  at 
once,  giving  instructions  to  the  officer  next  in  command  to  continue 
the  march  to  this  place  and  establish  a  camp.  On  arriving  upon  the 
held  at  9  a.  m.  I  found  Lieutenant  McCalPs  party  occupying  a  small 
rise  of  ground  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the  scene  of  actual  conflict. 
The  wounded  had  all  been  carried  down  the  hill  to  this  place;  the  dead 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Surgeon  Dumreicher,  who  accom- 
panied me,  proceeded  at  once  to  care  for  the  wounded,  and  as  soon  as 
I  could  get  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  exact  locality  in  posses- 
sion of  the  hostile  Indians,  I  set  out  with  Captain  Small's  detachment 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  fight.  Moving  slowly,  and  reconnoit- 
ering  carefully,  over  a  country  so  rough  as  to  be  almost  impracticable 
for  cavalry,  we  gradually  approached  the  clift'  of  rocks  under  which 
they  had  taken  refuge,  but  found  it  abandoned.  I  subsequently  learned 
from  some  of  our  friendly  Indians  that  they  left  about  an  hour  before 
our  arrival,  dispersing  into  the  mountains.  Their  trails  could  not  bo 
ibund,  as  they  were  on  foot,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  so  excedingly 
rough  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  trail  them  utterly  useless.  Our  dead 
had  been  stripped  and  horribly  mutilated.  A  Warm  Springs  Indian 
killed  in  the  fight  had  been  disemboweled  and  scalped.  The  dead  were 
carried  down  to  the  place  occupied  by  Lieutenant  McCall  and  party  and 
I  then  proceeded  to  make  an  examination  of  the  position  lately  occupied 
by  the  Indians.  It  was  a  very  strong  one,  had  been  well  fortified  and 
barricaded  with  large  bowlders,  probably  in  anticipation  of  attack  at 
some  time  or  other.  On  going  into  their  camp  we  found  a  very  large 
store  of  provisions  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  property  of  every 
description  such  as  is  usually  collected  about  an  Indian  camp;  also 
clothing,  saddles,  camp  equipage,  &c.,  that  had  been  stolen  from  the 
whites.  Everything-  was  burned  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
Small,  a  special  detail  having  been  made  for  the  purpose.  As  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  positively  but  three  Snake  Indians  were  killed;  if  any 
were  wounded  they  carried  them  oS  Lieutenant  McCall  captured 
fifty  head  of  horses,  all  they  had.  Fifty  or  sixty  saddles  were  burned 
with  their  camp,  and  they  are  without  the  means  of  committlDg  depre- 
dations for  the  present. 

*  See  p.  345. 
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From  what  information  I  can  get  I  place  the  strength  of  this  party  of 
hostile  Indians  at  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  well  armed;  a  desperate^ 
band,  headed  by  a  chief  named  Po-h-ni,  a  noted  character  in  the  Indian 
country.  This  is  one  of  their  haunts;  our  friendly  Indians  say  they 
have  occupied  this  camp  for  three  or  four  years;  the  camp  itself  bears  ^ 
every  evidence  of  this  fact.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  party  that  has 
committed  so  many  depredations  on  the  Canyon  City  road  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring.  1  sent  the  captured  horses  to  camp;  turned 
over  to  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  eight  of  them  claimed  as  their  prop-  / 
ei  ty.  I  have  appropriated  five  more  to  remount  soldiers  whose  horses 
were  shot  in  the  action  and  killed  or  wounded.  Ten  others  were  turned 
over  to  the  quartermaster,  to  be  used  by  the  herders  and  packers;  the 
balance  of  the  lot  1  distributed  among  the  Warm  Springs  Indians,  and 
will  require  them  to  send  them  back  to  the  reservation.  These  horses 
have  all  been  stolen  from  the  whites,  and  will  probably  be  claimed  at 
some  time.  With  the  large  quantity  of  stock  belonging  to  the  com- 
mand to  be  cared  for  in  a  hostile  country  I  deemed  a  lot  of  horses  of 
this  description  an  addition  that  might  embarrass  us,  and  have  made 
this  disposition  of  them,  hoping  it  may  meet  the  approval  of  the  general 
commanding. 

Our  casualties  in  this  affair  are:  Second  Lieut.  Stephen  Watson, 
commanding  detachment  Company  B,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  killed; 
Privates  J  ames  Harkinson  aud  Bennett  Kennedy,  detachment  Company 
B,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  killed;  and  Corporal  Dougherty  and  Privates 
Freeman,  Henliue,  Level,  and  Weeks,  detachment  Company  B,  First 
Oregon  Cavalry,  wounded.    Private  Henline  is  severely  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  and  will  not  recover  under  two  months;  the  others  are 
but  slightly  wounded  and  will  be  fit  for  duty  in  ten  or  fifteen  days. 
One  of  our  Indian  scouts  was  killed,  aud  Stock  Whitley,  their  chief, 
dangerously  wounded ;  the  surgeon  thinks  he  will  recover.    The  citizen, 
Richard  Barker,  named  in  Lieutenant  McCalPs  report,  has  been  trav- 
eling with  the  command  for  eight  or  ten  days  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
a  prospecting  party  somewhere  in  this  vicinity;  I  did  not  know  that  he 
had  gone  out  with  the  detachment  until  I  heard  of  his  being  wounded. 
His  wound  is  a  severe  one,  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  bone  caused  by  a 
rifie  ball.      He  has  a  wife  and  family  living  at  Salem,  Oreg.     The 
killed  and  wounded  were  brought  to  camp  during  the  afternoon  and 
night  of  the  18th.    The  dead  were  interred  yesterday  with  appropriate 
honors;  the  wounded  are  comfortable  and  well  cared  for.    In  conclu- 
sion, I  would  state  that  the  management  of  this  affair  on  the  part  of 
Lieutenant  McCall  seems  to  have  been  prudent  and  careful ;  the  intended 
surprise  was  only  partially  successful,  the  Indians  taking  the  alarm  in 
time  to  make  good  their  retreat  to  the  cliff  300  yards  distant  from  their 
camp,  and   in   the   direction   from  which  Lieutenant  Watson  was 
approaching.    He  (Lieutenant  Watson)  evidently  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  ledge  upon  which  his  platoon  made  the  charge,  as  the 
ground  was  descending  and  extremely  rough.    He  may  have  been  pre- 
cipitate and  imprudent,  perhaps,  but  his  conduct  on  the  whole  was 
gallant  and  daring. 

Yerv  respectfiiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

^       ^  JOHN  M.  DKAKE, 

Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Command i 7) (/. 

AcTiNa  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort   Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter. 
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Camp  Gibbs,  Greg.,  July  30^  1864. 


Sir  :  lu  compliance  with  your  directions  that  a  scouting  party  be 
sent  to  Sheep  liock  and  its  vicinity,  1  made  a  detail  on  the  21st  instant 
of  tifty  men  as  follows :  Second  Lieut.  John  F.  Noble  and  sixteen  men  of 
Company  G,  twelve  men  of  Company  D,  ten  men  of  the  detachment 
of  Company  B,  and  twelve  men  of  the  detachment  of  your  own  com- 
mand left  at  this  camp.    The  district  of  country  to  which  the  detach- 
ment was  to  march  is  but  little  known.    The  only  information  that  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  procure  concerning  it  was  from  the  Warm 
Springs  Indians,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  barren  desert.    Its  exact 
locality  was  unknown  to  any  person  of  my  command,  and  I  had  no 
guide  to  send  out  with  the  detachment.    In  consequence  of  these  facts 
I  determined  to  take  command  of  the  scouting  party  myself.    Leaving 
camp  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  instant,  I  proceeded  along  the  tim- 
bered ridge  immediately  in  rear  of  this  camp  in  a  course  as  nearly  due 
west  as  the  surface  of  the  country  would  permit.    I  encamped  the  first 
night  on  a  small  tributary  of  Crooked  Eiver,  about  eighteen  miles  west 
of  this  camp.    While  descending  the  ravine  upon  which  I  encamped 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  a  single  Indian  was  seen  in  the 
heavy  timber  of  the  caiion.    A  pursuit  was  made,  but  he  escaped  in 
the  thickets.    As  no  signs  of  Indians  were  found  in  the  vicinity,  I  con- 
cluded he  was  a  hunter  from  some  distant  camp.    From  the  camp  my 
course  was  pursued  due  west  to  the  big  bend  of  Crooked  Eiver,  where 
1  encamped  the  second  night.    About  fifteen  miles  west  of  this  camp 
on  Crooked  Eiver,  on  the  open  desert,  stands  a  cluster  of  high  peaked 
hills,  isolated  from  any  other  range  of  mountains.    I  supposed  this  to 
be  Sheep  Eock.    Accordingly  on  the  morning  of  third  day  I  continued 
the  march  westerly,  following  the  course  of  Crooked  Eiver  through  the 
windings  of  the  canon,  six  or  seven  miles  to  a  point  where  the  river 
makes  a  short  turn  to  the  north.    Leaving  the  river  at  this  point  I 
marched  directly  west  to  this  cluster  of  hills,  and  arrived  upon  the 
summit  at  2  p.  m.    These  hills  are  high,  rocky,  and  barren  of  vegeta- 
tion except  a  few  clusters  of  juniper.    No  water  could  be  found  on 
them,  and  I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Crooked  Eiver 
or  of  continuing  on  to  the  Des  Chutes,  about  eighteen  miles  distant,  as 
near  as  I  could  judge.    I  determined  on  the  latter  course,  and  resumed 
the  march  at  3  p.  m.,  taking  a  course  a  little  south  of  west,  aiming  to 
strike  the  Des  Chutes  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  Three  Sisters.    At  10 
p.  m.  I  arrived  near  the  river,  but  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  it  that 
night.    The  bank  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  skirted  with  a  strip  of 
heavy  pine  timber  and  undergrowth;  the  surface  of  the  ground  very 
broken  and  rocky.    In  this  labyrinth  I  became  entangled  in  the  dark, 
and  notwithstanding  the  men  and  animals  were  famishing  with  thirst 
from  a  long  and  tiresome  march  across  the  desert,  I  was  obliged  to 
halt  for  the  night,  having  accomplished  a  march  of  thirty  five  miles. 
During  the  night  the  men  in  squads  of  three  to  five  found  their  way  to 
the  river  and  filled  their  canteens.    The  animals  were  tied  up  without 
water  or  grass. 

Gn  the  morning  of  the  25th  I  proceeded  down  to  the  river  and  halted 
for  the  day.  Gn  the  morning  of  tlie  26th  the  march  was  resumed. 
Going  up  the  river  three  miles  a  good  ford  was  found,  and  I  crossed 
the  river  and  proceeded  down  the  river  twenty  miles  and  encamped  on 
the  west  side.  The  following  morning  I  recrossed  the  river  and  returned 
to  Crooked  Eiver,  intersecting  our  outward  trail  at  the  summit  of  the 
cluster  of  hills  before  mentioned.  During  a  temporary  halt  here  one  of 
the  men  found  a  small  spring  about  two  miles  north  of  the  trail  not 
large  enough  to  water  animals.    A  camp  on  Crooked  Eiver  was  reached 
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at  3  p.  m.,  making  the  distance  across  the  desert  by  this  route  not  over 
twenty-five  miles.    From  this  point  I  continued  the  march  in  a  south- 
east direction  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  and  encamped  on  Juniper  (Jreek, 
a  tributary  of  Crooked  Eiver,  that  has  its  source  immediately  south  of 
this  camp,  and  arrived  at  camp  at  11  a.  m.  to  day,  having  marched  dur- 
ing a  nine  days'  absence  165  miles.    I  found  no  signs  of  Indians  of  any 
recent  date  except  of  the  single  Indian  before  mentioned  as  having 
been  seen  on  the  first  day's  march  from  camp.    At  the  cluster  of  hills 
which  1  supposed  to  be  Sheep  Eock,  there  are  no  Indian  signs  at  all  to 
be  found,  and  I  do  not  think  any  have  ever  lived  there.    There  are 
some  evidences  of  a  few  winter  camps  on  Juniper  Creek  and  in  the  bend 
of  Crooked  Eiver— perhaps  six  or  eight  families  in  each  place.    Their 
camps  appear  to  have  been  vacated  early  in  the  spring.    I  found  the 
country  south  and  west  of  the  timbered  ridge  to  be  extremely  barren 
and  sterile  in  character— in  fact,  a  desert.    Except  Juniper  Creek  there 
is  no  water  to  be  found  this  side  the  Des  Chutes.    The  grass  of  this  desert 
country  is  of  poor  quality  and  scarce.    I  am  convinced  there  can  be  no 
large  number  of  Indians  in  any  portion  of  this  district  of  country,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  they  could  not  subsist  themselves  in  it,  and  there 
is  evidently  little  or  no  travel  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  through  it,  as 
no  trails  or  signs  of  travel  could  be  found.    It  is  possible  a  few  Indians 
may  be  concealed  in  some  rugged  place  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  this  camp.    If  so,  their  numbers  are  so  small  that  they  would 
escape  all  ordinary  search.    Their  capacity  to  do  harm  is  not  suflicient 
to  justify  an  expenditure  of  time  necessary  to  hunt  them  out. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

'  JNG.  M.  DEAKE, 

Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 

Capt.  George  B.  Currey, 

Commanding  Joint  Uoopeditions,  Camp  Gibbs,  Greg, 

Hdqrs.  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  Bahlgren,  Greg,,  September  4, 1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  general 
commanding,  that  Capt.  H.  C.  Small,  with  a  detachment  of  forty  nien, 
carrying  twenty  days'  supplies,  marched  from  this  camp  this  morning, 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  the  hilly  country  west  of  Lake  Harney  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  information  as  to  the  present  locality  of  the 
band  of  Indians  routed  by  Captain  Currey  on  the  12th  of  July  last. 
The  latest  information  received  concerning  ^Po-li-ni's  band  was  from 
Captain  Carrey's  expressman,  who  saw  and  was  chased  by  five  or  six 
of  them  on  his  way  from  Camp  Alvord  to  Camp  Gibbs  in  July  last. 
This  was  in  the  mountains,  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Lake  Harney, 
about  the  18th  of  July,  six  days  after  they  had  been  driven  from  this 
section  of  country  by  Captain  Currey's  command.     Whether  Captain 
Currey  succeeded  in  finding  them  or  not  on  his  return  to  Camp  Alvord, 
they  have  of  necessity  continued  their  flight  farther  to  the  southwest, 
into  the  only  section  of  country  left  open  to  them,  the  Goose  Lake 
Mountains.    The  scouting  operations  of  this  command  during  the  past 
month  prove  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  on  their  part  thus  fiir  to 
re-enter  this  section,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  pursued 
and  hunted  out  of  the  country  I  think  they  will  not  attempt  to  return  ; 
while  any  troops  remain  here.    Captain  Small's  scout  will  settle  this 
point.    This  country  has  been  their  home  for  many  years,  but  the  prob- 
ability is  that  they  have  abandoned  it  as  a  permanent  place  of  habita- 
tion, and  will  probably  locate  themselves  for  the  ensuing  winter  at  one 
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of  the  numerous  small  lakes  south  of  the  desert.  This  will  uot  prevent 
them  from  making  an  occasional  raid  upon  the  settlements  during  the 
coming  winter,  particularly  if  the  winter  should  be  open  like  last  win- 
ter. These  attempts,  if  they  occur  at  all,  may  be  looked  for  in  January 
and  February  next,  possibly  as  early  as  December.  The  point  they 
will  strike  at  is  the  Canyon  City  road  from  South  Fork  west  to  Cherry 
Creek,  as  being  the  most  exposed  point  in  the  white  settlements.  I  am 
led  to  these  conclusions  from  my  knowledge  of  the  former  habits  of 
these  Indians.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  they  will  resort  to  any 
other  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  than  such  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  times  past.  They  are  a  bold  and  enterprising  ban- 
ditti, who  live  on  the  stock  they  steal.  On  securing  a  band  of  stock 
they  start  it  into  the  mountains.  If  pursued,  they  travel  night  and 
day,  halt  occasionally,  kill  a  horse,  eat  it,  and  continue  their  flight. 
Wiiite  men,  who  are  obliged  to  carry  provisions  with  them,  pursue  in 
vain.  I  have  presented  these  facts  and  conjectures  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  commanding  in  consideration  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
our  people  heretofore,  and  the  depredations  these  Indians  are  stiil 
capable  of  committing  in  this  part  of  the  country  should  their  atten 
tion  be  directed  to  this  i)oint  in  future.  As  a  means  of  protection 
against  any  such  operations  as  are  herein  contemplated  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  the  policy  of  stationing  a  company  of  cavalry  at  Kock 
Creek  or  Bridge  Creek  during  the  winter.  The  mere  presence  of  such 
a  body  of  troops  at  one  of  these  points  would  deter  them  from  making 
any  attempts  on  the  road,  particularly  if  the  road  was  patrolled  occa- 
sionally by  small  detachments. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  M.  DRAKE, 
Captaiiij  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wa^h.  Ter, 

[First  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 

Fort  Vancouver,  September  13,  1864, 

EespectfuUy  forwarded  to  Maj.  Gen.  I.  McDowell,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific. 

BENJ.  ALVORD, 
Brigadier  General,  U,  8,  Volunteers,  Commanding  District, 

[Second  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

Portland,  Greg,,  September  13, 1864. 

Brigadier-General  Alvord  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  keep  a 
company  in  the  district  of  country  of  which  Canyon  City  is  supposed 
to  be  the  center,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  predatory 
band  of  Indians  who  have  been  committing  hostilities  during  the  past 
season.  No  expenditures  whatever  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  any  citizen 
be  hired  in  consequence  of  this  order.  The  company  must  be  instructed 
to  either  hut  themselves  on  Eock  Creek,  where  it  is  understood  there 
is  an  abundance  of  timber,  or  live  in  their  tents.  The  general  will 
report  from  time  to  time  the  measures  he  takes  in  the  fulfillment  of 
this  order. 

iRviN  Mcdowell, 

Major- General,  Commanding, 
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Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  November  6, 1864, 

Sir  :  The  military  expedition  into  the  Indian  country  under  my  com- 
mand having  returned  to  Fort  Dalles  and  closed  the  campaign  on  the 
11th  of  October,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  to  the  general 
commanding  the  following  report  of  the  summer's  operations: 

The  expedition  was  directed  in  Special  Orders,  No.  33,  headquarters 
District  of  Oregon,  March  19, 1864,  to  march  on  the  15th  of  April,  but 
owing  to  some  unavoidable  delays  the  start  was  not  made  until  the  20th 
of  the  same  month.  At  this  time  the  command  was  comimsed  of  Com- 
pany D,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Capt.  John  M.  Drake,  First  Lieut.  John 
M.  McCall,  and  forty-five  enlisted  men ;  Company  G,  First  Oregon  Cav- 
alry, Capt.  H.  C.  Small,  First  Lieut.  William  M.  Hand,  Second  Lieut. 
John  F.  Noble,  and  sixty  seven  enlisted  men,  and  two  staff  officers,  Surg. 
C.  C.  Dumreicher,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  Capt.  D.  W.  Porter,  assistant 
quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  making  an  aggregate  of  119  officers 
and  men.  A  detachment  of  twenty-five  men  of  Company  D,  First 
Oregon  Cavalry,  under  command  of  Second  Lieut.  James  A.  Waymire, 
stationed  at  the  South  Fork  of  John  Day's  Eiver,  pursuant  to  Special 
Orders,  No.  19,  headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  February  23,  1804, 
were  to  join  the  expedition  en  route,  and  a  detachment  of  twenty-five 
men  of  Company  B,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  under  command  of  Second 
Lieut.  Stephen  Watson,  was  sent  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  Warm 
Springs  Agency.  This  last  detachment  marched  from  Fort  Dalles  April 
20,  was  supplied  with  sixty  days'  rations,  and  Lieutenant  Watson  was 
placed  under  my  orders.  The  outfit  of  the  expedition  in  the  way  of 
transportation  consisted  of  eight  six-mule  teams,  and  ninety-five  pack 
mules,  enabling  the  quartermaster  to  transport  ninety  days'  supplies 
for  the  whole  command,  including  thirty-nine  citizens  employed  in  the 
quartermaster's  and  commissary  departments,  and  a  party  of  Wasco 
Indians  that  were  to  accompany  the  command  in  the  capacity  of  scouts 
and  spies;  also  medical  stores,  ammunition,  and  camp  and  garrison 
equipage  for  a  six  months'  campaign. 

Notwithstanding  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  expedition  was 
taking  the  field,  I  deemed  it  advisable  that  the  troops  should  be  well 
supphed  with  tents,  as  the  climate  of  Eastern  Oregon,  especially  the 
mountainous  regions,  was  known  to  be  severe  at  times,  even  in  sum- 
mer, and  always  uncertain.  Every  aid  and  assistance  practicable 
was  received  from  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Dalles,  Col.  E.  F. 
Maury,  in  putting  the  expedition  into  the  field,  and  I  am  desirous  of 
expressing  my  thanks  to  him  for  this  as  well  as  the  interest  manifested 
for  its  success.  In  your  letter  of  instructions  of  the  7th  of  April  I  was 
advised  that  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition  were  to  protect  the 
whites  in  mining  operations,  to  explore  and  occupy  the  country  not 
included  in  the  Indian  reservations,  and  to  afford  all  the  protection 
l)racticable  to  the  friendly  Indians  of  the  Warm  Springs  Eeservation. 
The  plan  of  campaign  therein  indicated  was  to  establish  a  depot  of  sup- 
plies at  some  point  in  the  Indian  country  from  which  two  circuits  of  sixty 
days  each  could  be  made,  one  west  and  south  and  one  east  and  south, 
with  full  authority  to  select  my  own  route  of  travel  and  a  site  for  the 
depot.  By  your  letter  of  instructions  dated  April  12, 1864,  authority 
was  granted  to  make  any  deviation  from  the  original  plan  that  my 
judgment  might  dictate,  keeping  in  view  the  main  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition. This  was  in  consideration  of  recent  Indian  depredations  near 
Canyon  City.  A  good  deal  of  pains  had  been  taken  by  myself  and 
others  at  The  Dalles  for  several  weeks  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
expedition  to  collect  information  relative  to  the  section  of  country  over 
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wbicli  the  campaign  was  to  be  conducted.  Two  persons  were  found  (Mr. 
Louis  Scholl  and  Mr.  George  Rundell)  who  had  been  employed  as  guides 
with  simihir  expeditions  into  that  country  in  tlie  years  of  1859  and  1860. 
From  them  I  learned  that  the  natural  route  of  travel  into  the  Harney 
Lake  country — in  fact,  into  any  part  of  the  country  lying  south  of  the 
Blue  Mountains — was  by  the  road  traveled  by  Captain  Wallen  in  1859 
and  Major  Steen  and  Captain  Smith  in  1860,  by  the  valley  of  Crooked 
Kiver.  This  led  me  to  adopt  that  as  the  route  of  travel.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country  acquired  during  the  summer's  operations 
assures  mo  that  it  was  a  judicious  selection.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition  at  Cross  Hollows  April  26  orders  and  transportation  were 
dispatched  to  move  Lieutenant  Waymire's  detachment  from  the  South 
Fork,  to  join  the  expedition  at  Trout  Creek  during  a  temporary  halt 
in  contemplation  at  that  place.  This  detachment  did  not  arrive  until 
the  7th  of  May,  joining  at  Cedar  Springs.  Meanwhile  Lieutenant 
Watson's  detachment  at  Warm  Springs  had  been  moved  across  the 
Des  Chutes  River  and  joined  the  expedition  at  Trout  Creek  on  the  2d 
of  May.  Lieutenant  Waymire's  party  was  sent  over  to  the  Warm 
Springs  immediately  on  his  arrival  to  take  the  place  of  the  troops  under 
Lieutenant  Watson.  This  exchange  was  made  in  consideration  of  the 
hard  service  performed  by  Lieutenant  Waymire's  men  in  the  early 
spring,  and  the  jaded  condition  of  his  cavalry  horses  and  the  necessity 
of  an  effective  force  to  guard  the  depot.  The  re-enforcement  by  Lieu- 
tenant Watson's  detachment  increased  the  effective  force  of  the  expe- 
dition to  an  aggregate  of  145  officers  and  men.  At  Trout  Creek  the 
command  was  joined  by  a  party  of  ten  Warm  Springs  Indians,  and  a 
few  days  after  by  eleven  more,  making  twenty -one  in  all,  who  agreed  to 
accompany  the  command  through  the  campaign  to  serve  as  scouts  and 
spies. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  at  Antelope  Springs,  a  letter  from  the  general 
commanding  was  received  by  express  from  Fort  Dalles  informing  me 
that  Captain  Currey,  commanding  an  expedition  from  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
had  been  advised  to  march  at  once  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Harney, 
unless  important  claims  should  draw  his  attention  elsewhere,  and  that 
he  had  been  instructed,  '^You  must  order  Captain  Drake  to  effect  a 
junction  with  you  whenever  you  think  it  advisable;''  and  Special 
Orders,  No.  70,  headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  dated  May  6,  1864, 
ordering  a  junction  of  the  two  expeditions  at  Lake  Harney,  was  received 
May  10,  at  Cottonwood  Creek.  Under  these  orders  and  instructions, 
and  with  this  arrangement  of  the  troops  under  my  command,  the  expe- 
dition moved  forward  from  Cottonwood  Creek  May  11  and  entered  the 
Indian  country  a  few  days  afterward.  A  depot  of  supplies  was  estab- 
lished on  a  small  tributary  of  Crooked  River,  live  miles  above  the  forks 
of  the  river  and  about  three  miles  south  of  the  South  Fork,  at  the  foot 
of  a  timbered  ridge  extending  from  the  head  of  Crooked  River  to  its 
mouth,  on  the  south  side.  The  distance  from  Fort  Dalles  to  the  depot, 
known  as  Camp  Maury,  is  175  miles  by  our  journals.  Owing  to  bad 
roads  and  other  causes  some  delays  took  place  during  the  march  to 
Camp  Maury,  and  the  locality  selected  for  the  depot  was  not  reached 
until  the  18th  of  May.  The  manner  in  which  Indian  depredations  had 
been  committed  during  the  previous  winter  on  the  white  settlement?  on 
John  Day's  River  and  the  Canyon  City  road  raised  the  presumption 
that  a  small  party  of  marauding  Indians  inhabited  the  country  about 
the  head  of  ('rooked  River.  This  presumption  was  sustained  by  the 
opinion  of  our  guide,  who  from  previous  experience  in  the  district  of 
country  in  (|uestion  had  acquired  some  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
country  itself,  but  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  it. 
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As  the  expedition  approached  the  Indian  country  the  usual  methods 
were  instituted  for  the  discovery  of  Indian  signs  and  evidences  of  Indian 
habitation,  but  no  discoveries  of  this  character  were  made  until  the 
17th  of  May  at  one  of  the  crossings  of  Crooked  River,  four  or  five  miles 
below  the  forks  of  the  river.  This  led  to  the  action  on  the  morning  of 
May  18,  in  which  Second  Lieut.  S.  Watson  and  Privates  Bennett  Ken- 
nedy and  James  Ilarkinson,  Company  B,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  were 
killed,  and  Corporal  Dougherty  and  Privates  Weeks,  Freeman,  Level 
and  Henline,  same  company  and  regiment,  wounded.  One  of  our  Indian 
scouts  was  killed.  Stock  Whitley,  chief  of  the  Warm  Springs  Indians, 
mortally  wounded,  and  a  citizen  of  Salem,  Oreg.,  named  Barker,  severely 
wounded.  When  Po  li-ni's  camp  was  discovered  by  our  Indian  scouts 
on  the  17th  of  May  it  was  thought  to  be  a  small  squad  of  marauders 
who  had  made  a  temporary  camp  at  the  place  then  occupied  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  thieving  operations.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  scouts  themselves,  who  reported  that  a  close  examination  of  the 
camp  had  been  made.  For  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  this  camp  and 
chastising  the  Indians  I  sent  out,  under  command  of  First  Lieut.  John 
M.  McCall,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  a  detachment  composed  of  two  com- 
missioned officers,  thirty  nine  enlisted  men,  and  twenty-one  friendly 
Indians,  with  orders  to  make  a  night  inarch  and  surprise  the  hostile 
camp  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  On  making  the  attack 
Lieutenant  McCall  found  the  Indian  cainij  not  only  far  superior  in  num- 
bers than  had  been  reported,  but  well  prepared  for  defense.  Three 
hundred  yards  above  their  camp  was  a  semicircular  ledge  of  rocks  that 
had  been  turned  into  a  fortification  with  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  skill. 
The  upper  side  of  the  ledge  was  protected  by  a  low  wall  hastily  thrown 
up  along  its  entire  length,  and  the  lower  side  was  thoroughly  and  effectu- 
ally barricaded  with  the  large  bowlders  and  loose  rocks  broken  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  place  was  large 
enough  to  contain  with  ease  sixty  or  seventy  men,  nearly  inaccessible 
on  account  of  the  extremely  rugged  character  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  could  not  be  attacked  except  by  direct  assault.  The  movement 
of  the  troops  was  sufficiently  sudden  to  surprise  the  Indian  camp,  but 
not  to  prevent  them  from  taking  shelter  in  this  ledge  of  rocks,  when 
Lieutenant  Watson's  platoon  was  received  with  a  fire  that  repulsed  the 
attack,  and  forced  the  assailants  to  fall  back  to  cover,  leaving  their 
gallant  leader  and  2  of  his  men  killed  and  5  wounded  upon  the 
ground.  The  original  plan  of  attack  was  to  surround  and  capture  the 
hostile  camj).  With  this  purpose  in  view  the  troops  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  to  march  by  different  routes  and  attack  opposite  sides  of 
the  camp,  while  the  party  of  friendly  Indians  were  to  attack  midway 
between  the  two.  The  escape  of  the  Indians  from  their  lodges  some- 
what disconcerted  the  plans  and  precipitated  the  fight  with  one  portion 
of  the  attacking  forces  and  caused  a  repulse  before  the  remaining  frac- 
tion were  within  supporting  distance.  On  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant 
McCall  with  the  remaining  platoon  it  was  determined  after  an  exam- 
ination of  the  place  to  secure  the  wounded,  place  them  in  safety,  draw 
oft*  the  troops,  and  send  for  assistance.  The  messenger  was  started  at 
6  a.  m.  and  re-enforcements  arrived  on  the  ground  at  9  a.  m.,  to  find  the 
fortification  abandoned  and  the  Indians  dispersed  into  the  mountains. 
The  losses  of  the  Indians  amounted  to  3  killed,  and  judging  from 
evidences  on  the  ground,  5  or  6  wounded.  These  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  away.  Our  own  wounded  were  brought  away  from  imme- 
diately under  the  fire  of  the  intrenched  savages  and  carried  to  a  spring 
nearly  a  mile  distant.    Our  dead  were  not  recovered  until  after  the 
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flight  of  the  Indians.  On  the  arrival  of  re  enforcements  Lieutenant 
McCall's  force  was  found  collected  at  the  spring  above  mentioned,  where 
the  wounded  had  been  carried  with  a  great  deal  of  exertion.  Their 
wounds  were  immediately  attended  to  by  the  surgeon,  and  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  flight  of  the  Indians  measures  taken  to  get  them  to  camp. 
Tliis  proved  to  be  a  laborious  and  tedious  task.  The  camp  was  fifteen 
miles  distant,  over  a  rugged  country,  and  no  means  of  transportation 
for  wounded  men.  Two  of  the  wounded  had  to  be  carried  on  hand 
litters;  the  others  managed  to  ride  their  horses.  Before  removing  the 
killed  and  wounded  the  stock  captured  from  the  Indians  were  sent  to 
camp,  and  the  Indian  camp,  with  its  lodges  and  stolen  property,  destroyed. 
At  2  p.m.  on  the  19  th  of  May  the  command  was  formed  in  procession 
to  render  the  last  office  which  the  living  may  administer  to  the  dead. 
On  a  small  hillock  300  yards  in  rear  of  Camp  Maury,  at  the  edge  of  a 
grove  of  pines  three  graves  were  dug  side  by  side,  and  into  these  were 
deposited  the  earthly  remains  of  our  fallen  comrades.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  wave  of  civilization  as  it  rolls  over  that  desert  country  in  future 
years  may  not  swallow  up  the  memory  of  men  whose  lives  were  so  nobly 
sacrified  in  its  cause.  The  numerical  strength  of  Po-li  ni's  band  devel- 
oped by  this  affair  induced  an  apprehension  on  my  part  that  the  Indian 
mtirauders  living  in  this  region  had  been  underrated.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  our  small  scouting  parties  sent  out  daily  from 
,  camp  into  the  surrounding  neighborhood  reported  fresh  Indian  signs 
of  almost  every  character,  in  great  abundance.  During  the  few  days 
consumed  in  burying  our  dead,  providing  for  the  w^ounded  and  estab- 
lishing and  rendering  secure  the  depot,  they  appeared  to  be  hovering 
about  the  neighborhood  in  considerable  numbers  at  night.  This  state 
of  affairs  rendered  the  utmost  vigilance  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  large  quantity  of  stock  belonging  to  the  expedition,  and  required 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  destroy  or  drive  off*  these  prowlers, 
and  to  explore  thoroughly  the  surrounding  country  before  the  expedi- 
tion could  move  forward  to  Harney  Lake  with  safety  to  the  depot. 
With  this  object  in  view  the  country  within  a  radius  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  of  Camp  Maury  was  thoroughly  scoured,  and  what  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  small  band  of  night  prowlers  driven  across  the  Blue 
Mountains.  These  operations  consumed  twenty  days  and  developed 
the  fact  that  except  the  small  party  that  had  been  annoying  us  at 
night,  the  only  Indians  about  the  head  of  Crooked  Eiver  was  the  party 
concerned  in  the  affair  of  the  18th  of  May,  and  that  these  had  dispersed 
into  the  mountains  lying  between  Crooked  Kiver  and  the  Canyon  City 
road.  During  this  time  I  ordered  forward  Lieutenant  Waymire's 
detachment  from  Warm  Springs,  which  arrived  May  29,  thus  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  command  to  165  officers  and  men.  Of  this  force 
fifty-seven  men,  including  an  escort  of  twelve  men  with  the  wagon  train, 
were  detailed  as  a  guard  for  the  depot,  and  Captain  Small  placed  in 
command,  preparatory  to  moving  forward  to  Harney  Lake  in  execution 
of  the  orders  to  that  effect.  The  command  left  Camp  Maury  on  the  7th 
of  June  as  a  movable  column,  with  an  aggregate  of  108  officers  and  men, 
and  supplies  for  forty  days.  Our  cavalry  horses  and  pack  animals  were 
in  better  condition  for  hard  service  than  at  any  time  since  leaving  The 
Dalles,  and  no  apprehensions  were  felt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  depot  and 
line  of  communications.  It  was  supposed  that  Captain  Currey's  com- 
mand with  which  I  was  to  effect  a  junction  would  reach  Harney  Valley 
by  the  10th  of  June,  and  I  was  particularly  anxious  that  the  junction 
of  the  two  expeditions  should  not  be  delayed  on  our  account,  and  conse- 
quently moved  forward  from  Camp  Maury  with  all  rapidity  that  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.    The  command  arrived  at  Big  Meadows 
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June  13,  and  it  was  ascertained  the  same  day  that  Captain  Carrey's 
command  had  not  yet  arrived  at  Harney  Lake.  The  junction  was 
effected  July  1  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Harney, 
after  some  considerable  marching  and  counteimarchiiig  ovit  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  valley  and  adjacent  foot-hills.  From  the  1st  of  July  to 
the  2d  of  August  the  two  expeditions  operated  together  under  Captain 
Currey's  command,  and  a  detailed  account  of  operations  within  that 
period  could  not  be  properly  embraced  within  this  report. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Camp  Maury,  «Tuly  18,  a  removal 
of  the  depot  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  grass  at 
that  place.  A  site  for  a  camp  was  selected  five  miles  Avest  of  Camp 
Maury,  the  removal  effected  July  21,  and  the  new  depot  named  Camp 
Gibbs.  A  second  removal  became  necessary  a  month  later  for  the  same 
reasons  as  the  first,  and  a  depot  was  established  at  Camp  Dahlgien, 
twenty  miles  northeast  of  Camp  Gibbs.  From  these  two  camps  the 
scouting  and  exploring  operations  were  conducted  for  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign,  after  the  departure  of  Captain  Currey's  command  from 
Camp  Gibbs  on  the  2d  of  August.  The  operations  of  the  two  expedi- 
tions under  Captain  Currey's  command  during  the  month  of  July  had 
driven  Po  li-ui's  band  of  Indians  to  the  south  side  of  the  desert.  This 
fact,  connected  with  Captain  Currey's  proposed  plan  of  operations  in 
returning  to  his  depot,  indicated  the  only  practicable  course  to  be  pur- 
sued during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier  settlements,  a  thorough  and  continued  scouting  of  all  that 
region  of  country  lying  south  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  embraced 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  mountains  on  the  north,  the  desert  on  the 
west  and  south,  and  the  Canyon  City  Mountains  on  the  east.  The  i)ri- 
mary  object  of  this  plan  was  the  quick  discovery  and  pursuit  of  any 
parties  of  Indians  that  the  presence  of  the  other  command  in  the  coun- 
try farther  south  might  drive  into  this  region.  To  carry  it  out  effec- 
tually required  cavalry  horses  in  good  condition,  and  transportation  and 
other  facilities  for  rapid  movements.  Our  means  of  transportation  was 
still  in  good  condition  for  hard  service,  but  the  cavalry  horses  were 
somewhat  exhausted,  partly  from  hard  service  and  partly  from  a  dis 
temper  raging  amongst  them  during  the  summer.  Kotwith standing 
this  defect  in  means,  the  plan  was  carried  out  successfully,  beginning 
with  a  scout  of  Captain  Small  with  thirty- two  men  of  Company  G  into 
the  Blue  Mountain  Kange  about  tlie  head  of  Bridge  and  Rock  Creeks, 
and  a  scouting  party  commanded  by  myself,  consisting  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Waymire  and  forty-two  men  of  Companies  B  and  D,  First  Ore- 
gon Cavalry,  into  the  mountainous  country  lying  between  the  Blue 
Mountain  Kange  and  Harney  Valley.  These  parties  marched  from 
Camp  Gibbs,  the  first  on  the  4th  of  August  and  the  second  on  the  5th 
of  August,  each  supplied  with  fifteen  days'  rations.  The  second  of 
these  parties  returned  to  camp  August  16,  having  been  absent  twelve 
days,  and  the  first  returned  August  21,  naving  been  absent  seventeen 
days.  These  parties  traversed  districts  of  country  previously  unex- 
plored by  either  of  the  military  expeditions,  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  regarding  the  country,  and  confirmed  previously 
entertained  opinions  that  the  Indians  had  entirely  abandoned  the 
country.  Some  other  parties  were  sent  out  during  the  month  of 
August  into  the  country  west  and  south  of  Camp  Gibbs,  all  productive 
of  a  like  result. 

On  the  4th  of  September  a  scouting  party,  consisting  of  a  subaltern 
officer  and  forty-two  men,  under  command  of  Capt.  H.  C.  Small, 
marched  with  twenty  days'  rations  from  Camp  Dahlgren,  with  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  head  of  Beaver  Creek  j  thence  south  to  the  hilly 
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country  lying  west  of  Lake  Harney.    As  the  campaign  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  arrangements  for  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Fort 
Dalles  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  25th  of  September,  it  became 
important  to  know  something  of  the  whereabouts  of- lVlMii's.baml. 
At  this  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  troops  stationed  on  the  Canyon 
City  road  would  be  recalled  about  the  1st  of  December,  leaving  the  road 
unprotected,  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  procuring  some  informa 
lion  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  Indians  before  they  located 
themselves  for  the  winter,  in  order  that  their  plans  for  winter  depreda- 
tions, if  any  were  contemplated,  might  be  counteracted.    Captain 
Small's  scout  was  intended  to  accomplish  this  purpose.    His  cavalry 
horses  and  means  of  transportation  were  the  best  in  the  command. 
He  received  full  instructions  and  clearly  understood  the  object  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  importance  attached  to  it.    Proceeding  with  his 
party  to  the  head  of  Beaver  Creek,,about  forty  miles  from  camp,  the 
trail  of  a  small  party  of  Indians  traveling  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
evidently  a  hunting  party  from  all  accompanying  signs,  was  discovered, 
and  the  main  object  of  the  scouting  party  abandoned  for  the  pursuit  of 
this  party  of  hunters,  women  and  children.    This  pursuit  was  kept  up 
in  an  irregular  manner  over  the  rugged  and  almost  inaccessible  country 
about  the  South  Fork  of  John  Day's  River  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
the  Indians,Tesorting  to  their  habitual  tactics  in  such  cases,  dispersed, 
each  individual  to  take  care  of  himself.    During  this  chase  some  of 
Captain  Small's  scouts  approached  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Camp 
Dahlgren,  and  the  whole  detachment  rejoined  the  command  at  camp  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  September  22.     It  was  a  matter  of  serious 
regret  that  the  principal  object  of  this  scouting  party  was  not  attained, 
as  the  campaign  closed  with  its  return  to  camp,  and  the  expedition  was 
compelled  to  return  to  The  Dalles  without  being  able  to  communic^ate 
any  information  whatever  regarding  the  abiding  place  of  the  Indian 
marauders,  or  intelligence  concerning  their  plans  and  purposes  for  the 

future. 

It  was  generally  believed  by  officers  who  had  performed  scouting 
service  in  the  main  range  of  the  mountains  north  of  Crooked  River 
that  a  practicable  route  for  a  wagon  road  could  be  found  across  from 
CampDahlgren.  Accordingly,  in  theearly  part  of  September,  an  explor-  . 
ing  party  crossed  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  examining  in  detail 
the  surface  of  the  country  with  the  view  of  opening  a  road  if  a  i>racti- 
cable  route  could  be  found.  This  party  returned  to  camp  September  9, 
having  ascertained  beyond  question  the  practicability  of  a  route  run- 
ning north  from  Camp  Dahlgren  and  intersecting  the  Canyon  City  road 
at  the  Mountain  House.  The  distance  was  estimated  at  twenty-three 
miles.  On  the  11th  of  September  Captain  Porter  was  sent  out  in  charge 
of  a  working  party,  and  by  the  18th  the  road  was  opened  and  the  party 
returned  to  camp.  The  object  of  the  road  at  lirst  was  to  march  the 
expedition  over  it  on  the  return  to  Fort  Dalles,  and  to  secure  an  open 
route  of  communication  between  the  Canyon  City  road  and  the  open 
country  at  the  head  of  Crooked  River  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlements 
in  that  neighborhood  and  to  facilitate  military  operations  in  the  future. 
The  more  immediate  usefulness  of  the  road  became  apparent  when  the 
orders  were  received  to  establish  Captain  Small's  company  for  the  win- 
ter at  Camp  Watson.  These  orders  were  received  September  18,  and 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  commanding  as  indicated  in  those  orders,  prepa- 
rations were  at  once  made  to  move  the  expedition  to  the  north  side  of 
the  mountains.  Camp  Dahlgren  was  abandoned  on  the  20th,  the  com- 
mand marching  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  there  to  await  the 
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return  of  the  detachments  of  Captain  Small  and  Lieutenant  McCall, 
then  absent.  These  detachments  joined  September  22,  when  the  expe- 
dition moved  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  north  side  and 
encamped  at  Alder  Creek  September  24.  The  near  approach  of  cold 
weather  and  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  shelter  for  the  troops  other 
than  tents  at  Camp  Watson  rendered  it  necessary  that  Captain  Small's 
company  should  be  relieved  at  once,  that  necessary  steps  might  be  taken 
to  jirepare  their  camp  for  winter.  This  was  accordingly  done  on  the 
25th  of  September.  Our  surplus  commissary  stores  and  every  article 
of  property  in  the  quartermaster's  and  commissary  departments  not 
absolutely  needed  on  the  march  to  The  Dalles  was  transferred  to  Lieut. 
John  F.  Noble,  acting  assistant  quartermaster  and  acting  commissary 
of  subsistence  at  Camp  Watson,  and  our  surplus  transportation  sent  to 
Fort  Dalles.  According  to  the  original  instructions  arrangements  were 
to  be  made  for  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Fort  Dalles  by  the  15th 
of  October.  With  this  purpose  in  view  the  command,  now  reduced  to 
Company  D  and  the  detachment  of  Company  B,  with  transportation 
reduced  to  five  teams,  broke  up  the  camp  on  Alder  Creek  on  October  4 
and  started  for  The  Dalles.  At  Bridge  Creek  October  5  authority  was 
received  by  letter  from  headquarters  District  of  Oregon  for  the  expe- 
dition to  move  forward  to  The  Dalles  with  dispatch.  Accordingly  the 
march  was  accomplished  in  eight  days,  and  the  command  arrived  at 
Fort  Dalles  on  the  11th  of  October  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  less 
a  few  days. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  and  arduous  campaign  it  becomes  me  to  speak 
of  the  troops  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  command.  For  them  I  have 
none  but  words  of  praise.  Without  the  opportunities  of  personal  distinc- 
tion that  mark  the  history  of  more  serious  warfare,  they  have  been 
patient  and  enduring  in  long  and  fatiguing  marches  over  a  mountain 
and  desert  country,  brave  and  vigilant  in  times  of  danger,  and  obedient 
always.  Instinctively  observing  a  high  standard  of  discipline,  every 
kind  of  service  was  performed  with  alacrity,  as  a  matter  of  duty 
unmixed  with  hopes  of  reward.  They  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
commendation.  The  district  of  country  explored  by  the  expedition 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  42o  30'  and  44°  30'  north  latitude,/ 
and  between  118°  and  121o  west  longitude,  and  is  inhabited  by  a 
few  bands  and  some  scattered  families  of  Snake  Indians,  who  roam 
over  a  vast  expanse  of  mountain  and  desert  unmolested.  It  would  be 
diflQcult  to  estimate  their  numbers.  Migratory  in  their  habits  and  ! 
averse  to  intercourse  with  white  men  or  other  tribes  of  Indians,  not 
much  is  known  of  them.  Of  these  bands  -Po  Ji-ni's  is  the  largest  and 
most  formidable  to  the  white  settlements,  numbering  probably  fifty  or 
sixty  fighting  men,  and  some  women  and  children— it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  how  many— and  is  composed  in  part  of  Snake  Indians 
proper,  who  have  united  themselves  under  able  leadersh7p~for  the  pur- 
poses of  plunder,  and  in  part  of  renegades  from  other  tribes  actuated 
by  a  like  motive.  Their  home  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Crooked  River 
Valley,  shifted  occasionally  to  other  localities  to  suit  their  nomadic 
tastes  and  to  seek  shelter  and  protection  for  their  families  and  stolen 
property  after  an  incursion  into  the  settlements.  These  are  the  Indians 
who  have  committed  the  depredations  on  the  Canyon  City  road,  John 
Day's  River,  and  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  within  the  past  two 
years.  Some  other  small  parties  of  a  few  families  each,  roaming  over 
the  country,  live  concealed  in  the  most  rugged  and  inaccessible  places 
to  be  found,  are  possessed  of  the  instincts  of  the  wolf  or  panther  more 
than  those  of  humanity,  rendering  all  efforts  to  hunt  them  from  their 
lairs  almost  futile.    Lieutenant  Waymire  found  in  April  last  at  the 
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eastern  base  of  Steeii's  Mountain  these  Indians  collected  in  quite  con- 
siderable numbers.  From  the  appearance  of  their  camps  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  they  evidently  abandoned  that  section  of  the  country 
soon  after  Lieutenant  Waymire's  attack  upon  them.  No  signs  were 
found  that  would  indicate  the  route  taken  in  their  departure,  and  no 
information  obtained  to  show  where  they  went.  It  is  i)robable  that  on 
the  approach  of  warm  weather  they  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The 
experience  derived  from  the  campaign  just  closed  leads  me  to  believe 
that  these  Indians  have  been  vastly  overestimated  in  numbers.  Their 
habits  of  life  enable  them  to  multiply  evidences  of  their  existence 
indefinitely,  and  at  the  same  time  to  evade  successfully  all  attempts  on 
the  i^art  of  the  whites  to  hunt  them  out  and  open  intercourse  with 
them.  A  squad  of  eight  or  ten  families  encamped  at  a  small  spring 
about  the  head  of  Malheur  Eiver  in  early  spring  will  be  at  Goose  Lake 
in  midsummer,  at  Steen's  Mountain  in  the  fall,  and  on  Crooked  Kiver  or 
the  Des  Chutes  the  ensuing  winter,  occupying  at  least  five  or  six  differ- 
ent camps  in  each  locality,  and  as  many  more  on  their  route  of  travel 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  are  indisposed  to  fight  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  seldom  take  risks  of  that  nature  unless  advantages  are 
largely  on  their  side.  Their  strength  lies  in  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  country  in  which  they  live  and  their  activity  and  address  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  nature.  To  subdue  or  exter- 
minate them  would  require  time  and  means  beyond  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  such  a  course.  To  i)r()tect  the  settlements  from  their  inroads 
a  small  military  force  stationed  at  the  most  assailable  points  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  white  settlements  in  Eastern 
Oregon  has  so  circumscribed  their  territory  that  they  will  be  obliged 
to  abandon  their  c^ountry  entirely  within  a  year  or  two  at  the  outside, 
or  go  upon  some  r^ervation  and  live  at  peace  with  the  whites. 

Of  the  district  of  country  embraced  within  the  theater  of  the  sum- 
mer's operations  there  is  little  to  be  said  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  it 
is  worthless.  Presenting  to  the  exi^lorer  alternating  sections  of  moun- 
tain and  desert,  it  is  destitute  of  attractions  for  the  settler  or  traveler. 
A  few  small  valleys  occurring  at  long  intervals  are  to  be  found  in 
traveling  over  this  vast  region  that  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.  Having  a  good  soil  and  water  and  timber  in 
abundance,  some  of  them  may  be  made  available  for  settlement  if  the 
climate  does  prove  too  severe.  The  altitude  of  these  places  is  gener- 
ally so  great  that  frost,  snow,  and  ice  are  matters  of  common  occurrence 
even  in  midsummer.  In  the  little  valleys  amongst  the  Blue  Mountains 
it  was  found  to  be  so  frosty  that  the  mountain  grass  was  bitten  oft'  in 
September,  and  at  Silver  Creek  on  the  11th  of  June  snow  fell  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches  on  the  low  hills  inclosing  the  valley,  and  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  itself.  At  this  place  on  the  day  in  question 
the  thermometer  went  down  to  24°  at  sunrise.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
at  the  head  of  a  tributary  of  the  Malheur,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise 
stood  at  20°;  at  Summit  Valley,  thirty  miles  south  of  Canyon  City,  the 
mercury  fell  to  21°,  and  at  the  same  place  on  the  9th  of  July  it  fell  to 
19°,  and  on  the  18th  of  July,  on  Beaver  Creek,  the  mercury  went  down 
to  ICP,  The  instances  here  cited  are  the  extremes  of  cold  experienced 
during  the  summer,  but  will  indicate  the  rigors  of  climate  to  which  the 
country  is  subject.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  of  these  valleys  can 
be  made  useful  for  anything  but  grazing.  A  marked  feature  of  this 
part  of  Eastern  Oregon  is  found  in  "The  Desert,"  a  strip  of  country 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Kiver  in  a  southeast  direction 
to  the  Humboldt  Mountains,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  and  varying  in 
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width  from  30  to  100  miles.  It  separates  the  Klamath  Lake  country 
from  the  Crooked  River  and  Harney  Lake  basins,  is  an  undulating 
plain,  ridged  irregularly  with  high  ledges  of  volcanic  rock,  and  covered 
with  a  stunted  growth  of  sage  and  juniper,  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
picture  of  desolation  seldom  seen  in  our  country.  It  was  crossed  in 
July  by  a  scouting  party  from  Camp  Gibbs  at  a  point  opposite  the  Three 
Sisters,  when  the  distance  across  was  found  to  be  thirty  miles,  the 
route  pursuing  the  old  emigrant  trail  of  1845.  Southeast  of  this  trail 
the  desert  becomes  wider  and  more  impassable.  From  Silver  Lake  to 
Mountain  Springs  by  the  Yreka  trail  it  is  j^eventy-two  miles,  and  from 
Saline  Lake  to  Pleasonton's  Butte,  by  the  Red  Bluft'  trail,  it  is  ninety 
miles  in  width.  Another  trail  crosses  it  from  Goose  Lake  to  Owyhee. 
The  distance  across  by  this  route  I  did  not  learn,  but  it  is  much  reduced 
below  the  distances  by  the  other  routes.  These  trails  are  traveled  by 
people  emigrating  from  California  and  Southern  Oregon  to  the  Boise 
and  Owyhee  countries.  As  routes  of  travel  they  are  practicable  for 
loose  stock  only,  except  the  first  and  last  named,  which  may  become 
practicable  routes  of  transportation.  It  is  said  by  some  parties  oi 
prospectors  somewhat  familiar  with  that  country  that  the  route  by 
Pleasonton's  Butte  can  be  improved  by  a  slight  deviation  to  the  west, 
thus  touching  at  some  small  brackish  lakes  that  occur  somewhere  near 
the  middle  of  the  desert.  Since  the  return  of  the  expedition  informa- 
tion has  been  received  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  loute  could  be 
found  from  the  Des  Chutes  River,  twenty  miles  above  the  Three  Sisters, 
to  intersect  the  military  road  at  Spring  Valley  twenty  miles  south  of 
Camp  Maury.  This  supposition  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  small 
stream  empties  into  the  Des  Chutes  twenty  miles  above  the  Three 
Sisters  from  the  east.  It  is  probable  that  from  the  head  of  this  stream 
not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  desert  would  have  to  be 
crossed  to  the  chain  of  hills  south  of  Crooked  River.  This  if  found 
correct  would  afford  a  route  of  communication  from  the  Willamette 
Valley  to  all  points  east  of  the  mountains,  nearer  than  any  now  known. 
Should  a  military  force  be  sent  into  that  country  the  ensuing  summer 
an  examination  of  this  part  of  the  desert  with  a  view  to  the  opening  of 
this  route,  if  it  exists,  would  be  altogether  practicable,  and  attended 
with  but  little  expense. 

Next  to  the  desert  the  Harney  Lake  basin  naturally  presents  itself, 
to  our  consideration  as  a  feature  worthy  of  notice  in  a  description  o^ 
the  country.  Inclosed  on  the  north  and  east  by  some  rambling  spurs 
ol  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Snow  Mountains,  and 
on  the  west  by  a  chain  of  ridges  and  isolated  peaks  that  rise  out  of  the 
desert,  the  basin  is  simply  a  depression  on  the  very  apex  of  a  large 
district  of  highlands,  circular  in  form,  with  a  diameter  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  and  no  outlet;  with  its  sterile,  rocky  slopes  cut  into  chasms  and 
gorges  by  volcanic  action ;  with  its  wide  tracts  of  sage  desert  and  general 
want  of  everything  that  renders  a  new  country  attractive,  it  forms  a 
fitting  climax  to  a  most  worthless  part  of  our  country.  The  two  lakes, 
which  for  some  unaccountable  reason  are  called  the  Malheur  Lakes  on 
all  the  old  maps  of  the  country,  are  near  the  center  of  the  basin  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  sand  bank.  Lake  Harney,  the 
smallest  of  the  two,  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  four  or  five  miles  wide; 
its  waters  are  clear,  but  brackish  from  evaporation.  Tule  Lake,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  two,  is  a  little  larger  than  Lake  Harney,  and  com- 
numicates  with  it  by  means  of  a  channel  or  slough.  Its  waters  are 
shallow  and  muddy.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  sink  of 
Cricket  Creek,  a  stream  that  has  its  source  in  the  high  peaks  near 
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Canyon  City  and  flows  soutli  to  the  Harney  Lake  basin.    The  country 
immediately  surrounding  these  lakes  affords  nothing  worthy  of  notice; 
high,  rocky  table  lands  and  almost  endless  fields  of  sage  comprise  the 
landscape.     Thirty  miles  north  of  Lake  Harney,  as  Cricket  Creek 
debouches  into  the  valley,  a  wide  alluvial  bottom  is  formed,  wet  and 
swampy,  subject  to  periodical  overflows,  and  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  wild  grass.    This  place  was  called  Big  Meadows  by  Major 
Steen  in  1800.    It  would  afford  fine  grazing  grounds  during  the  summer 
months,  and  is  capable  of  supplying  large  quantities  of  hay  if  cut  in 
proper  season.    The  Snow  Mountains,  so  called  by  Major  Steen,  who 
crossed  it  in  the  month  of  August,  1860,  forms  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  great  rim  that  incloses  the  Harney  Lake  basin.    It  is  simply 
an  elevated  portion  of  the  chain  that  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Blue  Mountains.    The  altitude  was  not 
ascertained,  but  it  approaches  close  to  the  snow  line,  as  the  summit  was 
covered  with  snow  in  June,  and  large  patches  were  distinctly  visible  in 
July  and  August.    The  eastern  face  of  this  mountain  is  abrupt  and 
precipitous,  broken  occasionally  by  great  canons,  through  which  the 
melting  snows  of  the  mountain  find  an  outlet  to  the  desert  plain  below. 
The  western  face  descending  into  Harney  Valley  wears  a  barren  appear- 
ance, is  rocky  and  broken,  and  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.    From 
the  Snow  Mountains  eastward  to  the  Owyhee  Kiver  stretches  a  broad 
expanse  of  desert.    It  was  not  crossed  by  any  parties  from  the  com- 
mand, but  was  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  miles  in  width-    From  the 
Main  Fork  of  John  Day's  Eiver  to  i;he  Harney  Lake  basin  lies  a  dis- 
trict of  country  extremely  broken  and  rugged  in  character,  embracing 
the  main  chain  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  its  numerous  spurs  that 
shoot  out  in  various  directions.    The  Blue  Mountain— so  called  in  the 
reports  of  the  expedition  to  distinguish  it  from  the  numerous  detached 
ridges  in  its  vicinity— is  a  single  ridge  that  branches  out  westwardly 
from  a  great  mass  of  mountains  east  of  Canyon  City,  and  terminates 
in  high,  rugged  table-lands  near  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Eiver.    Its 
northern  face,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  affords  here  and  there  a  route  of 
ascent,  is  densely  timbered,  and  has  a  moist,  damp  climate.    From  the 
base  to  the  table-lands  of  the  Columbia  the  country  is  chopped  into 
struggling  foot-hills  destitute  of  timber.     The  southern  face  of  the 
mountain  slopes  gently  to  the  Crooked  Eiver  Valley,  is  barren  in 
appearance,  with  a  dry  climate,  and  a  temperature  considerably  warmer 
than  the  northern  side.    It  is  here  worthy  of  notice  that  the  whole 
country  south  of  the  Blue  Mountain  wears  the  marks  of  an  arid  climate. 
An  extensive  district  of  mountain  country  is  drained  by  three  small 
streams— the  South  Fork  of  John  Day's,  Crooked  Eiver,  and  Cricket 
Creek.    The  water  courses  and  springs  dry  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  vegetation  almost  ceases  to  exist.    As  a  mineral  country 
it  has  afforded  thus  far  nothing  that  would  be  at  all  remunerative  to 
the  miner.    Gold  in  small  quantities  was  found  by  some  of  the  men  of 
the  command  on  Beaver  Creek  about  forty  miles  southeast  of  Camp 
Dahlgren.    With  this  exception  no  minerals  of  any  kind  have  been 
discovered  so  far  as  known,  although  several  large  prospecting  parties 
have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  exploring  its  gulches  and  canons 
within  the  past  two  years.    The  water-courses  of  the  country,  as  before 
remarked,  are  small  and  of  no  importance.    Crooked  Eiver,  the  largest, 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  north  of  Lake  Harney,  flows  northeast 
through  broken  table  lands,  lying  immediately  south  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, to  the  Des  Chutes  Eiver.    Forty  miles  above  its  mouth  it  enters 
a  great  canon  marked  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock  on  either  side,  and 
affording  only  at  long  intervals  an  occasional  route  of  crossing.    Its 
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waters  are  warm,  strongly  impregnated  with  the  alkalies  of  the  soil  on 
its  banks,  and  unwholesome  for  man  or  beast.  The  broken  table-lands 
about  the  head  of  this  stream,  called  the  Crooked  Eiver  Valley,  are 
characterized  by  unexampled  ruggedness  of  surface,  so  rough  and 
rocky  that  a  cavalry  horse  losing  a  shoe  would  be  unable  to  travel  in  a 
few  hours.  This  is  a  fair  grazing  country  early  in  the  season,  these 
rocky  table-lands  producing  bunch  grass  of  superior  quality  and  iu 
great  abundance,  that  ripens  in  July  and  parches  and  dries  up  in 
August.  The  South  Fork  of  John  Day's  Eiver  heads  in  some  rocky 
ridges  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Lake  Harney,  and  flows  north 
through  a  great  gorge  in  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Main  Fork.  Tlie 
stream  in  July  was  a  mere  brook.  Eunning  through  a  deep  canon 
nearly  its  entire  length,  there  are  no  valleys  of  any  size  or  consequence 
on  its  banks.  Cricket  Creek,  sometimes  called  Selvie's  Eiver,  heads 
near  Canyon  City  and  flows  south  through  some  straggling  spurs  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  to  Harney  Lake  Valley.  It  has  two  <iuite  large  valleys 
near  its  source,  and  forms  the  large  meadow  bottoms  in  the  valley 
before  mentioned.  Its  course  until  it  reaches  the  Harney  Lake  basin 
is  through  a  densely  timbered  country,  wild  and  rugged,  and  abound 
ing  in  game  of  all  kinds.  It  abounds  in  beaver  and  other  animals  of 
that  kind,  and  was  a  great  deal  frequented  in  times  past  by  the 
eniployc^^s  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  A  few  smaller  streams  of 
trifling  importance  complete  the  history.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Bridge  Creek,  Eock  Creek,  and  Cottonwood  Creek,  all  heading 
in  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  two  first  flowing  north  to  John  Day's  Eiver 
and  the  last  west  to  Crooked  Eiver.  Silver  Creek  heads  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Camp  Dahlgren  and  flows  south  to  a  brackish  lake  near 
Pleasonton's  Butte.  It  forms  a  valley  fifteen  miles  from  the  butte  of 
considerable  size,  with  a  rich  alluvial  bottom,  producing  an  abundance 
of  grass. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  M.  DEAKE, 
Captairij  First  Oregon  Cavalry^  Commandiinj. 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon^  Fort  Vancouver^  Wash,  Tcr. 
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Report  of  Lieut,  John  M,  McCall,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  of  operations 

May  17-19, 

Expedition  to  the  Indian  Country, 

Camj)  Maury,  May  19,  ISdd, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  orders  on  the 
17th  instant,  with  twenty-six  men  from  Company  D,  thirteen  men  from 
detachment  of  Company  B,  with  Lieut.  Stephen  Watson  and  ten  Indian 
scouts,  I  left  Camp  No.  17,  on  Crooked  Eiver,  at  9.30  j).  m.,  to  attack 
the  camp  of  gnake  Indians  that  had  been  discovered  by  the  scouts  the 
same  day.  We  proceeded  in  a  northeasterly  direction  over  a  high  and 
extremely  rocky  country  for  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  where  we 
found  eleven  of  our  Indians  who  had  been  left  to  watch  the  Snake  camp. 
They  reported  that  the  Snakes  had  been  having  a  regular  war  dance, 
singing,  laughing,  and  shouting  so  that  they  could  hear  them  two  miles, 
and  had  only  just  got  quiet.  It  was  now  nearly  2  a.  m.  We  moved  up  a 
short  distance  and  halted.  Four  of  our  Indians  then  started  out  on  foot 
to  ascertain  if  possible  the  exact  locality  of  the  Snake  encampment. 
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After  an  aosence  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  returned. 
We  then  moved  forward  about  one  mile  and  sent  out  two  more  scouts, 
who  returned  in  a  few  minutes  reporting  that  the  distance  to  the  camp 
was  not  over  COO  yards.    The  united  report  of  all  the  scouts  was  that 
we  approached  the  camp  from  the  west;  to  the  north  and  south  was  an 
open  flat  or  bottom  running  some  distance;  to  the  east  was  a  gradually 
ascending  hill  covered  with  juniper  trees,  the  encampment  being  on  the 
west  side  of  the  open  flat  under  some  juniper  trees.    I  divided  my  com- 
mand into  two  platoons,  Lieutenant  Watson  in  charge  of  one  and 
myself  the  other.    The  Indians  were  to  go  to  the  north,  I  to  the  south, 
while  Lieutenant  Watson  was  to  go  slowly  up  the  center,  with  instruc- 
tions to  all  to  capture  any  horses  they  might  see,  so  as  to  cut  oft*  their 
retreat  by  horseback.    As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  we  all  started. 
My  route  was  over  a  very  rocky  country  until  I  reached  the  flat,  which 
at  that  point  was  very  miry—almost  impossible  to  cross.    Just  as  we 
got  over  this  mire  we  discovered  a  band  of  horses  being  rapidly  driven 
up  by  an  Indian.    We  immediately  captured  them,  and  I  put  them  in 
charge  of  a  corporal  and  two  men.    We  then  heard  firing  to  our  right, 
and  turned  in  that  direction,  but  found  we  were  coming  directly  under 
the  fire  of  our  own  men.    We  turned  to  the  right  and  came  around 
over  the  point  of  the  hill  and  found  Lieutenant  Watson's  party.    The 
Indians  had  retreated  across  the  flat  to  a  cliff'  of  rocks,  where  they  had 
a  complete  fortification.    Lieutenant  Watson  had  charged  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  clift",  where  the  Indians  fired  a  volley  into  them,  killing 
Lieutenant  Watson  and  2  privates  of  Company  B  and  wounding  5 
others,  some  severely.     I  also  found  a  citizen,  Kichard  Barker  (who  I 
did  not  know  was  along  until  I  had  started),  with  his  thigh  broken  and 
Stock   Whitley  very  severely  wounded.    Some  3  horses  had  been 
shot  dead  and  5  or  6  badly  wounded.    The  Avuole  of  this  had  been 
been  done  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.    I  soon  found  that  the  Indians 
were  impregnable  in  their  position,  and  the  only  way  for  me  to  save  the 
wounded  men  and  the  horses,  both  of  the  men  and  those  already  cap- 
tured, was  to  retreat  to  a  safe  place  and  send  for  re-enforcements.    The 
attack  was  made  before  4  a.  m.     At  0  o'clock  I  started  an  Indian  and 
Private  Barney  as  express  for  re  enforcements.    At  8  o'clock  we  reached 
a  safe  position  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  field,  and  you  arrived 
at  0  a.  m. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  McCALL, 
First  Lieutefiant,  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 
Capt.  John  M.  Drake, 

First  Oregon  Cavalry^  Commanding  Expedition, 

A   D  D  E  N  D  A. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco^  June  13,  1864, 
Brig.  Gen.  B.  Alvord, 

Commanding  THstrict  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter, : 
General:  I  am  directed  by  the  general  commanding  the  depart- 
ment to  say  that  he  has  read  with  much  interest  the  reports  of  Captain 
Drake  and  Lieutenant  McCall;  that  he  commends  the  gallantry  of  the 
trooi)s  and  regrets  the  loss  of  a  brave  officer  and  the  noble  men  who 
fell  in  the  conflict.  He  trusts  their  surviving  comrades  will  avenge 
their  deaths  in  a  summary  manner. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  your  obedient  servant, 

p:.  sparrow  purdy, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General, 
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Report  of  Capt,  William  V,  Rinehart,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  of  opera- 
tions June  14-16, 

^ 

*  Camp  Alvord,  Greg.,  June  21, 1864, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  Orders,  No. 
13,  from  your  headquarters,  I  marched  from  Camp  Henderson  with 
tbirty  two  men  of  my  company  to  the  Jordan  Creek  Ferry,  on  Owyhee 
River,  and  proceeded  thence  up  the  west  side  of  the  river  two  miles  to 
a  ford,  where  I  crossed  over  and  found  moccasin  tracks  and  the  trail  of 
the  horses  stolen  from  the  proprietors  of  the  ferry.  Following  up  the 
east  side  of  river  three  miles  1  recrosscd  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Canon  and  ascended  the  bluffs  to  tbe  high  table-lands,  from  which 
I  could  trace  with  my  glass  the  course  of  the  river,  bearing  nearly  due 
east.  This  I  found  to  be  the  great  bend  of  Owyhee,  as  laid  down  upon 
the  [sic].  Following  a  small  trail  in  a  southeastern  direction  for  two 
miles,  1  turned  eastward  across  a  rocky  sage  plain,  and  sent  out  Ser 
geant  Taylor  and  three  men  to  scout  along  the  bluffs  and  examine  the 
flats  and  bars  on  the  river  for  Indians.  In  this  manner  I  marched 
about  eight  miles,  keeping  in  sight  of  the  scouting  party,  and  far 
enough  out  from  the  bluff  to  avoid  the  rocks,  which  were  very  bad  near 
the  bluff'.  Here  1  turned  toward  the  river  and  called  in  my  scouts, 
who  reported  no  signs  of  Indians,  and  also  that  the  river  was  entirely 
inaccessible  except  at  one  point  about  three  miles  below.  It  being  now 
5  p.  m.  I  followed  down  the  river  to  the  place  indicated  by  the  scouts, 

^>  and  succeeded  in  getting  down  to  the  river  bypassing  down  a  rocky 
gulch  to  a  small  bar  covered  with  porcupine  and  barley  grass,  where 
I  encamped  for  the  night,  having  marched  full  twenty  five  miles.  On 
the  15th  I  resumed  the  march  as  before,  passing  along  the  margin  of 
the  sage  plain  and  taking  observations  of  the  river  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Having  gone  about  fifteen  miles  in  this  manner  I  halted  at  a 
pool  of  water  occasioned  by  late  rains,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  leaving  the 
command  here  I  took  three  scouts  and  passed  up  the  river  about  three 
miles  to  where  it  turns  directly  south,  and  as  far  as  I  could  trace  its 
course  with  my  glass  it  appeared  to  bear  a  direction  nearly  due  south. 
Having  found  no  indications  of  Indians,  and  our  rations  being  over 
half  exhausted,  I  returned  to  the  pool,  and  after  grazing  an  hour 
started  on  my  way  back  to  Camp  Henderson.  I  passed  back  by  a 
route  ftxrther  out  from  the  river  through  fine  grass  for  ten  miles,  then 
through  sage  and  rocks,  and  found  several  Indian  wick-i-ups  five  to 
eight  miles  out  from  the  river  on  the  dry  plain.  These  seemed  to  have 
been  summer  lodges  and  had  not  been  occupied  lately.  I  returned  to  the 
river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Canon  just  before  dark,  having  marched 
about  forty  miles.  The  canon  from  the  Great  Bend  up  to  where  I  last 
saw  it,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  is  narrow  and  very  deep;  from 
300  to  400  feet  the  bluffs  perpendicular  and  of  basaltic  formation.  On 
the  16th  instant  we  marched  to  Camp  Henderson,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  finding  it  evacuated  followed  the  trail  to  Camp  No.  36,  mak- 
ing thirty  miles.  On  my  return  I  sent  out  scouts  from  the  Great  Bend 
to  discover  the  course  taken  by  the  party  with  the  stolen  horses,  and 

\  »  having  found  that  they  were  taken  across  toward  Jordan  Creek,  I  went 
and  examined  the  trail,  and  believe  it  to  have  been  made  by  other  than 
Indians. 

W.  V.  RINEHART, 
Captain^  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 
Lieut.  John  Bowen, 

First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Adjutant  Expedition, 
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Reports  of  Capt  Richard  JS.  Caldwell,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  of  opera- 
tions July  8-16, 

Camp  on  Bridge  Creek,  July  10, 1864. 
Sir:  I  have  the  lionor  to  report  that  I  left  Fort  Dalles  with  my  com- 
mand on  the  3d  and  arrived  at  this  camp  yesterday  without  any  event 
of  interest  transpiring.  I  found  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Wood  at 
this  camp.  He  arrived  on  the  5th.  He  reports  having  seen  Indians 
upon  the  hills  near  here.  There  have  been  no  depredations  on  the  road 
since  the  fight  here  except  a  few  shots  fired  at  the  Mountain  House 
yesterday  morning.  The  stage  bound  up  stopped  there  for  the  night. 
The  Indians  left  before  day.  I  shall  move  to-morrow  for  Rock  Creek, 
thirty  miles  above  here,  where  I  shall  make  permanent  camp.  I  sliall 
leave  detachment  of  six  infantry  at  Alkali,  four  miles  above  here,  and 
with  the  train  returning  shall  send  a  small  escort  as  far  as  Muddy, 
where  they  will  remain,  this  being  the  lower  end  of  the  route,  where 
every  difficulty  has  occurred.  Muddy,  Alkali,  and  Rock  Creek  are  all 
stations  where  the  stages  stop  for  the  night  and  where  packers  and 
travelers  will  make.  The  travel  upon  the  road  is  larger  than  I  had 
anticipated,  and  even  now  families  are  traveling  upon  the  road.  The 
locality  of  the  Indians  and  their  captured  stock  is  a  matter  upon  which 
great  variety  of  opinion  exists,  some  putting  them  upon  one  side  of  the 
John  Day's  and  some  upon  the  other.  I  hope  to  determine  the  matter 
with  certainty  before  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Olney's  command.  The 
Eugene  City  trail  comes  in  at  this  place.  I  learn  the  distance  is  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles  to  where  it  crosses  the  road,  twenty-five  miles 
below  Camp  Maury. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  CALDWELL, 
Capt,  First  Oregon  Cav,,  Comdg,  Canyon  City  Road  Expedition. 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Hopkins, 

First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Hdqrs.  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


Canyon  City  Road  Expedition, 
Camp  Watson,  Rock  Creek,  Oreg.,  July  18,  1864. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  recept  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  9th  instant,  with  Special  Order,  No.  94.  I  am  in  receipt 
of  no  communication  from  Lieutenant  Olney,  or  of  the  acting  assistant 
quartermaster  at  Fort  Dalles,  as  to  what  transportation  and  rations  he 
will  be  supplied  with.  This  command  arrived  here  on  the  12th  instant, 
having  left  six  infantry  at  Alkali,  twenty-five  miles  below.  The  supply 
train  started  back  on  the  14th  with  an  escort  of  seven  cavalrymen,  who 
will  accompany  it  as  far  as  Muddy,  where  they  will  remain  for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  station.  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  that  the  train 
should  have  an  escort  below  that  point,  as  no  Indians  had  been  seen 
below  there,  but  learn  since  of  depredations  committed  at  Antelope, 
twenty-five  miles  below.  On  the  same  day  I  sent  ten  men  as  escort  to 
some  families  going  to  South  Fork  to  settle,  with  orders  to  scout  in  that 
vicinity  for  two  or  three  days.  They  will  be  back  to  day.  Lieutenant 
Wood  has  scouted  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the  mountains  south  of 
this  camp,  and  reports  no  sign  of  Lidians.  A  few  Indians  have  been 
seen  about  the  stage  station  on  the  road  the  last  week,  but,  strange  as 
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it  may  appear,  no  travelers  report  having  seen  any.  Since  w^e  have  been 
at  this  camp  the  travel  on  the  road  has  been  immense;  cattle  droves, 
pack  trains,  and  families  from  Jackson  County,  Eugene,  and  The  Dalles 
have  ))assed,  and  all  report  having  seen  no  Indians  on  Crooked  River 
or  on  the  Eugene  trail.  I  learn  that  the  command  of  Captains  Drake 
and  Currey  were  twenty-five  miles  from  Canyon  City  a  week  ago,  and 
some  of  the  command  were  at  Canyon  City.  They  had  seen  no  Indians 
on  the  route.  Their  destination  I  did  not  learn.  This  camp  is  on  Rock 
Creek,  sixty  miles  from  Canyon  City  and  twenty  from  the  South  Fork. 
Grass,  wood,  and  water  are  plenty,  and  shall  make  this  the  permanent 
camp  for  the  season. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  CALDWELL, 

Capt,  First  Oregon  Cav.,  Comdg.  Canyon  City  Road  Expedition. 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 

Camp  Watson,  July  26, 1864. 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  no  communication  from  your  headquarters 
since  mine  of  the  18th  instant.  Since  that  time  I  have,  with  the  avail- 
able mounted  force  of  my  command,  spent  four  days  in  scouting  over 
the  country  for  thirty  miles  below  here  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and 
find  no  Indians,  or  any  sign  of  there  having  been  any  for  some  time. 
Captain  Currey,  with  100  men,  arrived  here  yesterday  from  Camp  Maury. 
He  struck  the  road  ten  miles  below  here ;  distance  sixty-five  miles ;  good 
mountain  trail.  From  information  derived  from  him  and  other  sources, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  Poblj  jai,  with  his  band,  left  the  road  about  the 
time  of  our  coming  here,  and  has  gone  to  Harney  Lake  or  that  vicinity, 
where,  in  connection  with  other  bands,  I  think  he  will  infest  the  roads 
from  Nevada  and  North  California,  or  else  return  with  increased  force 
to  this  vicinity.  The  packers  and  teamsters  travel  on  this  road  in  large 
companies  now  and  guard  their  stock  well,  and  this  circumstance  and 
his  fight  at  Bridge  Creek  has  taught  him  that  he  cannot  steal  without 
fighting,  which  with  his  force  he  cannot  afford  to  do.  Lieutenant  Olney 
has  not  yet  arrived,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  him.  I  have  directed 
him  to  encamp  at  Bridge  Creek,  where  he  will  remain  and  scour  the 
country  from  there  to  Crooked  Jliver. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^  R.  S.  CALDWP]LL, 

Capt.,  First  Oregon  Cav.,  Comdg.  Canon  City  Road  Expedition. 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Hopkins, 

Actg.  Asst  Adjt  Gen.,  Hdqrs.  District  of  Oregon, 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


No.  8. 


Report  of  Lieut  James  A.  Waymire,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  of  opera- 
tions July  6-8. 

Fort  Dalles  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country, 

Camp  ]^o.  38,  July  8,  1864. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  Orders,  No.  30,  headquarters  Fort  Dalles  Expe- 
dition into  the  Indian  Country,  and  in  accordance  with  instructions 
received  as  herein  directed  from  Capt.  George  B.  Currey,  First  Oregon 
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Cavalry,  commaiiding  tbe  detacliment  of  cavalry  under  my  command, 
comprising  thirty  enlisted  men  of  Company  D,  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 
marcbed  from  this  place  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  instant.  Passing 
out  of  the  eastern  end  of  Summit  Valley,  a  plain  situated  near  the 
source  of  Selvie's  Eiver  or  Cricket  Creek,  and  about  sixty-hve  miles 
north  of  Uarney  Lake,  I  passed  over  a  succession  of  timbered  hills, 
frraduallv  ascending  toward  the  east  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles, 

ikiug 
J.  luumi  It  tu  .L.^  c^u^  dividing  range  between  Canyc 
and  tlie  East  Fork  of  Selvie's  Kiver  to  the  south.  The  general  course 
of  this  high  divide  is  east-northeast  and  west-southwest,  and  it  leads 
directly  toward  Malheur  Butte,  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains, 
at  the  head  of  John  Day's  River.  About  three  miles  after  striking  the 
ridge  our  route  intersected  a  large  trail  which  comes  out  ot  the  great 
defile  of  Canyon  Creek,  and  runs  almost  due  south  m  the  direction  ot 
Steen's  Mountain ,  east  of  Harney  Lake.  The  guide,  an  old  trapper,  who 
is  practically  acquainted  with  the  country,  thinks  that  this  trail  was 
formerly  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Umatijla  and  mUa^^alli^ 
Rivers  in  coming  to  tlfe  mountains  of  this  vicinity  in  search  of  game. 
It  may,  however,  bo  a  thoroughfare  to  the  Harney  Lake  country.  It  has 
not  been  recently  traveled.  Following  along  the  divide  our  route  was 
quite  practicable,  though  rough  in  many  pla^jes  from  rocks  and  fallen 
timber.  There  are  two  steep  precipices  of  perhaps  300  feet  each,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Camp  No.  38.  From  the  last  precipice  it  is  six  miles 
to  the  source  of  the  East  Fork  of  Selvie's  River  in  a  canon  a  few  miles 
southeast  of  Malheur  Butte.  Here  the  detachment  was  encamped  for 
the  night  after  a  march  of  about  twenty- two  miles.    Camping  facilities 

were  sufficient.  ,      «        ^ ,      x  /• 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  with  some  difficulty  from  the  steepness  ot 
the  ascent  and  rocky  nature  of  the  mountain,  I  moved  up  two  miles  to 
the  top  of  the  range.    There  is  a  fine  spring  here  with  some  mountain 
ffrass  surrounding  it  on  the  hill-side.    The  range  here  is  quite  rugged, 
its  northern  face  forming  a  cove  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  of  several 
miles  in  circumference.    The  walls  of  the  cove  are  nearly  perpendicular, 
are  composed  of  basalt  rock,  are  about  1,000  feet  in  height,  support 
several  very  large  beds  of  snow,  and  rest  their  base  upon  a  large  table- 
land.   On  this  table  land,  thousands  of  feet  above  John  Day's  River, 
the  brooks  from  the  walls  of  the  cove  form  a  lake  about  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.    The  lake  is  bordered  by  rock 
and  a  laree  grove  of  pine  surrounds  it.    A  large  stream  issues  from  the 
lake  and  runs  into  John  Day's  River.    Malheur  Butte  occupies  the 
northwestern  end   of  the  cove  three  miles  distant  from  its  center. 
Leaving  the  animals  at  the  spring  in  charge  of  one  platoon,  with  the 
other  I  went  to  the  summit  of  the  butte.    The  ascent  was  steep  and 
rocky.    The  butte  is  composed  of  trap  rock.    It  commands  a  fine  view 
of  tlie  country  for  more  than  100  miles  around.    The  Middle  Fork  of 
John  Day's  River  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  butte,  to  the  east  a  few  miles ;  Canyon  Creek  five  miles 
to  the  southwest;  Selvie's  River  or  Cricket  Creek  (East  Fork  three 
miles  south-southwest.    One  fork  of  Malheur  River  heads  directly  east 
and  runs  east,  and  another  tributary  heads  about  five  miles  southeast; 
runs  south  perhaps  fifteen  miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  stream  coming 
from  the  west  and  turns  east.    All  the  intermediate  country  about 
these  streams  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  fine  timber,  except  two 
small  valleys  on  Selvie's  River,  one  on  the  tributary  of  Malheur, 
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which  runs  south,  and  the  channel  of  John  Day's  River,  w  hich  is  marked 
by  a  high  rolling  prairie  of  several  miles  in  width,  bordered  by  timbered 
mountains.  The  mountains  on  North  Fork  of  John  Day's  River  to  the 
north,  on  the  head  of  Burnt  and  Powder  Rivers  to  the  northeast,  the 
Payette  Mountains  to  the  distant  east,  Steen's  Mountains  east  of  Har- 
ney Lake  to  the  south,  and  the  Cascade  Range  far  in  the  west  were  all 
plainly  visible.  Leaving  the  mountains,  passed  down  a  gradual  slope 
to  the  south  into  a  small  valley  on  the  tributary  of  Malheur.  It  is 
nearly  round,  about  five  miles  in  diameter,  has  several  groves  of  pine 
in  it,  is  surrounded  by  timbered  mountains,  and  discharges  its  waters 
through  a  canon  to  the  south.  There  is  plenty  of  game  in  the  valley, 
but  no  Indian  sign  of  this  year.  Encamped  in  the  valley  with  plenty 
of  grass,  wood,  and  water.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  I  left  the  valley 
at  its  western  side,  passing  into  the  timbered  mountains  in  a  western 
direction,  for  Camp  No.  38.  The  mountains  are  quite  rough  for  about 
seven  miles  to  the  west.  Several  large  cafions  running  south,  thence 
passing  into  the  divide  north  of  Selvie's  River  the  descent  is  gradual 
and  comparatively  free  from  fallen  timber  (the  worst  obstacle  to  march- 
ing in  that  region).  Traveling  west  about  twenty  miles,  reached  Camp 
No.  38  at  2  p.  m.,  having  discovered  no  fresh  Indian  sign  during  the  day. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  A.  WAYMIRE, 
Second  Lieutenant,  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 
Commanding  Detachment  Company  D,  First  Oregon  Cavalry. 

Oapt.  John  M.  Drake, 

First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition 

into  the  Indian  Country,  Camp  No,  38,  Oreg. 


No.  9. 


Report  of  Lieut  John  F,  Noble,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  of  operations 

August  7-16, 

Camp  Gibbs,  Oreg.,  August  17, 1804, 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  instructions  dated  headquarters  Expedition 
into  the  Indian  Country,  Camp  Gibbs,  Oreg.,  August  4,  1864,  I  left  this 
camp  at  7  a.  m.,  on  the  7th  instant,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-one 
men  of  Companies  B  and  G,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  and  four  days'  rations. 
Following  a  southerly  course  over  the  mountains,  struck  Juniper  Creek 
in  about  eight  miles.  Then  taking  a  course  about  north  of  west  through 
the  timbered  ridges,  crossing  several  small  creeks,  all  dry  at  this  season 
(general  course  being  south  and  running  into  Juniper  Creek),  in  about 
eight  miles  camped  on  a  creek,  but  little  water  and  poor  grass.  Said 
creek  also  runs  into  Juniper  Creek.  The  following  morning  took  a 
westerly  course.  In  about  eight  miles  struck  a  creek,  running  water. 
Here  I  halted  the  pack  train  and  left  one  platoon  with  it.  I  proceeded 
with  the  other  platoon  down  the  creek  southwest  about  four  miles,  and 
ascending  the  bluffs  found  said  creek  emptied  into  Juniper  Creek  about 
two  miles  beyond.  On  this  creek  a  large  number  of  Indians  had  been 
encamped  some  time  last  fall.  From  the  number  of  old  wigwams  and 
signs  I  should  suppose  they  numbered  from  fifty  to  seventy  Indians. 
They  had  but  little  stock,  apparently.  On  returning  to  the  train  I  fol- 
lowed up  the  creek  some  four  miles.  This  region  is  known  as  Sheep 
Mountain  and  hunting  groupds  of  the  §Bakii.Lidiana,    Then  bearing 
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off  to  the  northeast  crossed  a  low  divide  in  the  mountains  (o  the  north 
side  and  went  into  camp  in  about  four  miles  on  one  of  the  tributaries 
ot  Croolved  River  Grass  poor  and  water  scarce.  The  following  mo^^^^^ 
ing,  taking  an  easterly  course,  in  about  four  miles  struck  another  creek 
running  in  a  northerly  direction  into  Crooked  River.  FoTowfnirtMs 
creek  down  t<.  its  month,  some  eight  miles  distant,  and  then  fo  ifwin.' 
up  on  the  north  side  of  Crooked  River  to  this  camp  about  twelve  mX 
^o  resb  Signs  of  Indians  were  discovered,  only  on  the  first  dav  out' 
An  Indian  on  horseback  had  passed  down  one  of  the  creeks  a  fewVays 
before  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  traveling  south  Most  of  th« 
creeks  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  which  lere  runnSn  JuSe 
last  are  now  perfectly  dry.  There  is  great  scarcity  of  watei  f nd  grass 
n??h„«"'''*"*  M^'f  t,""^  **'^  mountains  It  this  season  of  the  year  f  am 
<  f  the  oi)mion  that  there  arc  no  Indians  at  present,  nor  have  there  been 

^7ty.four  m&  ^"""*'*"  ^''' ""  '""^^  "'"«•    '^^^  ^'^t^"<^«  traVeB  about 
Upon  returning  to  Camp  Gibbs  I  lay  over  to  rest  the  animals,  &c 
iitil  the  morning  of  the  12th  instant,  when  I  left  with  twenty  men  of 

SZ'''c    "seAf''*  ?"^*'"  Cavalry,  taking  five  daJs^Xons 
iTi..i    \      Crossed  the  mountains  in  a  southeasterly  course;  struck  the 

S  eud'orfhiJ'lnU'''^'^*  T'^*  miles.    SaidValley  encLTes   Ee 
east  eiia  ot  this  range  of  mountains,  running   around  into  Crooked 

I  lyer  Valley  some  fourteen  miles  east  of  this  camp  (Gibbsr  I  foHowed 

this  valley  down  a  short  distance,  leaving  it,  bearing  oS  in  an  easS 

course  over  a  low  mountain.    In  about  eight  miles  brought  us  to  a  flue 

mulling  creek  which  empties  into  the  above  mounta  fvaHey     This 

creek  is  about  two  miles  long,  the  water  good,  and  plenty  of  grass    t 

this  camp     The  following  morning  struck  a  sourheasCly  courfe  pa^s 

ing  over  the  valley,  struck  the  wagon  road  (Major  Steen"s1   and  h, 

about  twelve  miles  came  to  Alkali  Flat,  or  Spring  Valley-  crossed  the 

main  branch  of  Crooked  River  and  took  the  Canyon  City'road  and  Si 

lowed  It  about  ten  miles  in  a  northeasterly  coursi  and  l^icied  oi^'i 

creek  running  into  Crooked  River.    The  water  very  poor  and  but 

little  ot  It;  the  grass  very  poor.    The  next  morning  took  a  norther^v 

course  leaving  the  Canyon  City  road  at  this  point,  it  bearing  off  in  an 

easterly  direction.    In  about  six  miles  struck  a'creek  rSng    nto 

Crooked  River  through  a  deep  and  rough  canon.     Followed  un  this 

creek  abou  one  mile  and  struck  the  Canyon  Cityroadagar  but  little 

water.    Followed  said  road  about  two  miles,  then  bore  oft  to  the  west 

of  north  (here  the  road  took  a  northeasterly  course),  and  irabout  six 

miles  struck  a  creek  running  into  Beaver  Creek.    I  followed  stid  creek 

down  some  eight  miles-no  water  in  it  at  this  time,  butThereTs  a  fl.fe 

strong  spring  about  s  x  miles  up  it,  southeast  from' Beaver  Creek.  .C' 

sH^dinf  f/  ,^T™''°*i'"«  "-*«  ^^^^«^  ^'^^>  ^^^  camped.  Wae 
St  ndmg  in  holes  and  very  poor;  grass  very  fine  at  this  camp     Tile 

oUowing  morning  took  a  direction  north  of  west  and  passed  through 

two  large  valleys;  flne  grass,  but  no  water  at  the  points  through S. 

I  passed.    After  traveling  eight  miles  I  took  a  westerly  coursJ  an 

crossed  over  onto  Crooked  River  in  about  twelve  miles  and  encamped 

plenty  of  water  and  grass  good.    I  met  Captain  Small  and  his  coZfand 

t°o  dlv  Tfw?.!''**'^  "'*'"'•  I'^tt'^-^O'ind  of  May  last  abouHoon 
to-day.  He  was  then  moving  in  an  easterly  direction,  having  marched 
that  morning  from  the  north  ford  of  Crooked  River.  The  fSlowi^ 
mormng,  taking  a  westerly  course  down  Crooked  River,  reached  thil 
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camp  in  about  ten  miles.    I  saw  no  fresh  signs  of  Indians  during  my 
scout,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  have  not  been  any  in  that  por- 
tion  of  the  country  very  recently.    The  distance  traversed  on  my  second 
trip,  about  ninety-five  miles. 
Most  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  F.  NOBLE, 
Second  Lieutenant,  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 
Capt.  John  M.  Drake, 

First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Expedition  into  the 

Snake  Country,  Camp  Oibbs,  Oreg. 


;niL  gl-MAY  12,  IBgl.    Eopodition  fium  tlitf  SlUitJi  lUvm  Dluck^Htmse 

to  Coos  Bay,  Greg. 

RepoH^  Lieut.  Louis  Eerzer,  First  Washington  Territory  Infantry. 

/ 
Block  House,  Siletz  Eiver,  Oreg.,  May  13, 1864. 

Sir:  I  hav^s^e honor  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  Post  Order, 
No.  4,  dated  Fo>t  Hoskins,  Oreg.,  March  11, 1864, 1  proceeded  on  the 
21st  of  last  month  with  a  detachment  of  ten  men  of  Company  D, 
Fourth  Infantry  CaHfornia  Volunteers,  in  pursuit  of  Indians  who  had 
left  the  Alsea  Sub- Agency.    On  April  21  our  march  was  by  land  from 
this  post  to  the  depot  Wanch  of  the  Yaquina  Bay.    There  I  procured 
a  large  flat-boat,  embarlW  all  my  men  and  animals  on  it,  and  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the^  bajAtoward  evening,  whore  I  disembarked  and 
camped  for  the  night  witl^good  grass  and  water.    Distance  twenty- 
eight  miles  and  a  half.    April  22  our  route  lay  for  fifteen  miles  along 
the  beach  to  the  mouth  of  Alsef^KBay,  where  we  arrived  at  11  a.  m.    On 
account  of  the  state  of  the  tide  ye  had  to  wait  till  evening  before  we 
could  swim  our  animals  across,  a  distance  of  one  third  of  a  mile  at  low 
water.    We  encamped  for  the  night  6ii  the  south  side  with  good  grass 
and  water.    Distance,  fifteen  and  a  tl^rd  miles.     April  23,  marched 
nine  miles  along  the  beach  to  the  Alsea  Stib  Agency,  where  U.  S.  Indian 
Sub-Agent  A.  Harvey,  and  ou^of  his  employes  joined  me.    Distance, 
nine  miles.     April  24,  mar^rfied  over  very  rough,  broken,  and  miry 
ground,  the  road  being  aljsifost  impassable  from  its  having  rained  all 
the  previous  night.    Camped  with  good  grass  and  water.    Distance, 
fourteen  miles.    April  26,  followed  the  beach  for  aix  miles,  then  ascended 
Cape  Perpetua.    We  were  here  detained  by  fallen  timber,  through  which 
we  had  to  cut  ou^  trail.    Camped  on  the  south  side  of  the  cape,  at 
the  distance  of  0*ne  mile,  amongst  low  sand  hills;    grass  poor  and 
scanty,  water  brackish.    Distance,  fifteen  miles.    April  2Q,  marched 
six  miles  along  the  beach,  when  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Siuslaw 
Eiver,  600  jBftrds  wide.     Crossed  the  detachment  in  caijoes,  and  swam 
the  animals.    Followed  the  beach  until  we  arrived  at  ^n-Mile  Creek, 
the   sou|*ern  boundary  of  the  Oregon  Indian  Coast    Reservation. 
Campe^  five  miles  south  amongst  sand  hills;  grass  poor  ^d  scarce, 
wato/verybad,  but  it  is  the  only  camping  ground  in  this  vicinity. 
Di^^nce,  twenty  one  miles.    April  27.  sent  one  man  to  accompany  Mr. 
^  ""    ^       '■  '      ^    ^   ad  or  ihe  detachmenrtidf  Coos  Bar  for  ti 
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qi4UJicufing  l)oatB  and  ftHeerlaiiiinrgthe  loctttiou  uf  the  Indian- xai»pg. 
Tbedetaclimeut  marched  six  miles  along  the  beach,  and  reach/d 
Um^qua  Eiver,  near  the  old  fort.  Crossed  over  in  boats  and  swam^he 
aniniJils  over,  the  river  being  one  mile  and  a  quarter  wide.  Encamped 
at  Winchester  Bay.  This  country  being  all  settled,  had  to  pi^  the 
animalS^NOver  to  pasturage.    Distance,  eight  miles  and  a  quartev^. 

April  23,  followed  the  beach  for  twenty  miles  and  arrived  la^e  in  the 
evening  ai  Coos  Bay.    Encamped  in  the  brush  on  the  nortb  side  and 
immediately  sent  a  detachment  of  six  men  in  a  boat  across  the  bay  to 
an  Indian  calnp,  where  twelve  Indians  were  captured ;  distaince,  twenty 
miles.    AprilXO, formed  camp  for  a  few  days, and  there  being  no  grass 
land  vacant,  haSd  to  put  the  animals  to  pasturage.    From  this  date  to 
May  4  sent  out  parties  by  day  and  by  night  all  through  the  surround- 
ing country  to  every  Indian  camp  I  could  obtain  information  of.    We 
captured  in  all  thirty-one  Indians,  some  of  whom  have  never  lived  on 
the  reservation  and  some  others  who  have  been  absent  from  it  two 
years  and  over.    We  could  have  taken  a  great  mg-ny  more  had  the  white 
settlers  not  interfered,  but  they  sided  with  the  Indians,  giving  them 
information  of  our  movements,  and  assisting  to  evade  our  pursuit  and 
hide  in  the  hills,  where  it  is  impossible  to  foUbw  them  with  such  a  small . 
force  as  I  had  at  my  disposal.    A  party  of  .Seventeen  Indians  who  had 
left  the  reservation  last  summer,  and  w^o  had  been  encamped  near 
Empire  City,  on  learning  of  Qur  arrival  returned  immediately  to  the 
reservation,  preferring  coming  back  6f  their  own  accord  to  being 
brought  back  under  escort.    Ma\  4,  started  back  with  the  Indians  cap- 
tured by  the  same  road  we  hadXcome,  and  made  the  same  marches, 
there  being  no  other  camping  grdcinds  on  the  trail  but  those  above 
mentioned.    Were  much  detained' by  Indians  giving  out  on  the  road. 
Arrived  at  the  Alsea  Sub- Agency  May  10,  and  turned  all  Indians  taken 
over  to  Sub-Agent  Harvey.    J  arrived  with  my  detachment  back  to 
this  post  yesterday  evening,  having  been  absent  twenty-one  days  and 
traveled  a  distance  of  262  miles.    I  have  to  bring  to  your  notice  the 
good  conduct  and  zeal  displayed  by  every  man  of  the  detachment  under 
my  command.    They  we/e  always  ready  and  willing  to  turn  out  for 
scouting  parties  at  all  times  of  the  day  or  night  with  great  cheerful 
iiess.    I  would  especially  bring  to  your  notice  Corporal  Bensell  and 
Private  Plunkett,  of/Clompany  D,  Fourth  Infantry  California  Volun- 
teers, who  were  con/tantly  and  always  at  work  and  assisted  materially 
in  the  success  of  tHe  expedition.    I  would  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact/that  the  white  settlers  at  Umpqua  and  Coos  Bay 
always  took  th/part  of  the  Indians,  assisting  them  to  hide  or  escape 
to  the  hills,  wHere  pursuit  was  impossible.    I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the/)iily  plan  of  preventing  the  Indians  from  returning  and 
remaining  ii^that  part  of  the  State  would  be  to  make  it  a  penal  offense 
for  any  whife  to  harbor  or  aid  a  runaway  Indian,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  t/arrest  without  civil  process  any  parties  committing  such  an 

offense.  / 

3rv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
^       ^  LOUIS  HEEZBB, 

Second  Lieutenant,  First  Washington  Territory  Infantry,  Gmdg. 

Lj4ut.  J.  W.  Hopkins, 

First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Actg.  Asst,  Adjt,  Gen.,  \ 

L_>  EMt&JDiidtict.of~ Mx^9(m^       Vmcoicver,  Wash.  Ter^\ 
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Headquarters  Canyon  City  Road  Expedition 

Cottonwood.Oregon.April  21, 1' 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the 
Colonel  commanding  the  District  of 
Oregon  that  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
instant  I  sent  a  detachment  of  10  men 
down  the  river  after  Lieutanant  Hand's 
detachnent,  with  instructions  for  him 
to  proceed  at  once  to  this  place. 
Leaving  19  men  in  charge  of  the  horses. 
I  proceeded  with  the  acting  assistant 
surgeon,  D.  Walker,  and  the  wounded  men 
to  camp,  havir^  previously  sent  to  the 
post  for  a  team.  After  having  the 
wounded  comfortably  cared  for,  the 
acting  assistant  sumeon  and  myself 
started  from  camp  on  the  20th  at  2  p.m.  ' 

wf'*^  u  5  P^?°®'  intending  if  Lieutenant 
Hand  had  returned  to  proceed  up  the 
South  Fork  to  where  we  had  the  engase- 

ShSnf°C  ^J?  16th  instant.  When  wifhfn 
about. 3  miles  and  a  half  of  this  place. 
It  being  near  sundown  .  I  saw  an  Indian 
on  horseback  to  the  right  of  the  road 
riding  in  this  direction.  I  told  the 
surgeon  that  our  only-  chance  of  escape 
was  to  put  our  horses  under  full 
speed  and  run  past, > 
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which  we  attempted,  but  after  proceeding  a  short  distance  we  suddenly 
came  within  forty  yards  of  twelve  or  fourteen  who  were  Avithiu  twenty 
yards  of  the  road  holding  their  horses,  who  had  not  discovered  us. 
Thinkingit  too  hazardous  an  undertaking,  we  retreated  about  fifty  yards, 
when  they  raised  the  war  whoop,  and  three  or  four  came  after  us  at  full 
speed,  and  we  only  escaped  by  a  precipitous  fiight,  they  following  us 
some  three  miles.  We  returned  to  camp,  and  at  1  p.  ni.  with  an  escort 
of  three  we  started  for  Cottonwood  again.  When  a  little  beyond  where 
we  saw  the  Indians  the  previous  evening  we  found  three  citizens  who 
had  been  killed,  two  of  them  scalped  and  horribly  mutilated.  The 
names  of  the  unfortunate  men,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  are  a  man  by  the 
name  of  John  W.  Potter,  and  an  old  man  who  had  been  staying  Avith 
him  at  the  Mountain  House,  name  at  present  unknown.  The  other, 
name  unknown. 

Arriving  at  the  station  at  sunrise,  I  sent  out  a  team,  had  the  nuir- 
dered  men  brought  in,  and  have  just  buried  them.  I  immediately  sent 
a  detachment  in  pursuit,  fearing  the  Indians  had  come  down  the  South 
Fork,  and  were  the  same  encountered  by  us  on  the  16th  instant.  The 
detachment  remained  out  all  day,  having  gone  as  far  south  as  the  foot 
of  the  timbered  ridge,  which  is  still  covered  with  snow,  and  found  that 
the  Indians  had  come  from  the  North  and  not  from  the  South  Fork. 
As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  Indians  had  gone  down  the  road  in 
a  northwest  direction.  I  suppose  them  to  be  the  same  band  the  citizens 
found  down  the  river  a  short  time  since,  and  that  they  number  fifteen 
or  twenty  warriors.  The  detachment  sent  for  Lieutenant  Hand  has 
just  returned  and  found  nothing  of  him.  They  report  traveling  down 
the  main  John  Day's  River,  through  a  very  rough  mountainous  country 
a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles,  and  returning  by  way  of  Alkali,  having 
traveled  170  miles  in  four  days.  They  report  finding  fresh  Indian  sign 
along  the  route,  but  saw  none.  In  the  morning  I  sent  a  detach  men  t'of 
ten  men  to  Rock  Creek  to  escort  the  Canyon  City  stage  to  this  place, 
and  citizens  who  are  waiting  there.  From  what  I  now  know  respecting 
the  Indians,  I  fear  the  forces  under  my  command  will  prove  insufficient 
to  afford  the  necessary  protection  to  travelers  and  settlers,  as  they  are 
known  to  be  scattered  along  the  road  for  sixty  miles,  and  while  after 
one  party  another  follows  in  my  rear.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
forces  may  be  increased  on  this  road,  at  least  for  the  present.  I  could 
easily  manage  them  with  the  number  of  troops  I  have  if  they  would 
remain  together,  but  they  scatter  in  all  directions,  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  trail  them  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Both  men  and  horses 
are  much  fatigued,  having  been  almost  constantly  in  the  saddle  for  the 
past  eight  days.  I  will  write  again  if  Lieutenant  Hand  should  arrive 
before  I  can  send  this  off.  as  the  stage  will  not  go  down  until  the  24th. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  SMALL, 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry^  Commanding. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter, 


Headquarters  Canyon  City  Road  Expedition, 

Camp  Watson,  Oreg.,  November  20,  1865. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  colonel  commanding  the  depart- 
ment that  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant  I  ordered  a  detachment 
of  twenty-two  enlisted  men  of  Company  G,  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 
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under  command  of  First  Sergt.  George  Garber,  of  same  company  and 
regiment,  on  scout  after  Snake  Indiaiis,  who  had  recently  been  commit- 
ting depredations  in  the  vicinity  of  Cottonwood,  on  the  Canyon  City 
road.    On  the  15th  instant  they  found  fresh  sign  of  Indians  on  the 
head  of  Cottonwood  Creek,  at  the  foot  of  timbered  ridge,  and  sent  the 
pack  train  back  after  more  rations.    They  followed  upon  their  trail, 
and  about  11  a.  m.,  the  17th  instant,  came  upon  a  ranch  of  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  Indians  camped  upon  the  west  side  of  the  South  Fork  of 
John  Day's  Eiver,  near  the  upper  crossing  on  the  road  leading  from 
Yreka,  Cal.,  to  (Janyon  City,  Oreg.     Sergeant  Garber  being  in  advance 
of  tlie  train  with  eight  men,  attacked  them  and  fell  mortally  wounded 
on  the  first  fire.    Corpl.  William  Starkey,  who  was  behind  in  charge 
of  the  train,  then  went  forward  with  the  remainder  of  the  detachment 
and  joined  in  the  fight,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  four  or  five 
Indians  and  wounding  eight  or  nine,  capturing  three  horses,  two  guns, 
a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  blankets,  skins,  trinkets,  and  burned 
their  camp  containing  5,000  or  6,000  pounds  of  dried  meats,  &c.,  com- 
pletely destroying  everything  they  had.    Late  in  the  evening  of  same 
day  an  express  reached  camp  for  the  surgeon.    I  started  immediately 
with  a  detachment  of  eight  cavalrymen  for  the  scene  of  action  with  a 
view  of  following  them.    After  traveling  all  night  through  a  fearful 
storm  I  reached  Cottonwood  and  sent  a  party  to  meet  them,  who  arrived 
at  4  p.  m.  with  the  wounded  sergeant.    Finding  the  jaded  condition  of 
my  animals  and  the  awful  state  of  the  weather  would  not  permit  of  my 
going  out  again,  I  returned  to  camp,  arriving  at  12  p.  m.    The  next 
morning  Sergeant  Garber  died  of  his  wounds;   an  honest,  upright, 
brave,  and  good  soldier.    I  have  ordered  his  remains  sent  to  The  Dalles 
for  interment.    They  will  arrive  there  about  the  29th  or  30th  instant 
with  instructions  to  the  acting  assistant  quartermaster  of  that  post  to 
forward  to  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  if  possible. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'      '  H.  C.  SMALL, 

Captain,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter, 


No.  2. 

Reports  of  Lieut,  William  M,  Hand,  First  Oregon  Cavalry. 

Canyon  City  Eoad  Expedition, 

Camp  Watson,  Oreg.,  January  28,  1865, 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  Orders,  Ko.  4,  I  left  this  camp  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  instant  with  eight  men  of  Company  G,  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 
mounted  on  mules,  and  proceeded  up  John  Day's  Eiver,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles.  Since  the  six  Indians  were  seen  near  the  Cottonwood 
House  on  the  10th  instant,  thirteen  head  of  horses  that  had  been  running 
all  winter  on  John  Day's  Eiver,  six  or  eight  miles  above  the  Cotton- 
wood House,  have  disappeared,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  stolen 
by  these  same  Indians.  The  settlers  along  the  road  apprehend  con- 
siderable trouble  this  spring.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  present 
winter  they  think  the  Indians  will  be  compelled  to  commence  depreda- 
tions early.    I  should  have  returned  by  some  other  route,  but  it  was 


Cottonwood  House. March  17,  1865    [399] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
on  the  7th  instant  a  party  of  24  citizens 
left  here  in  search  of  a  oand  of  Indians 
who  have  been  engaged  in  stealing  stock 
from  this  nei^bornood  for  some  time  paist* 
They  continued  down  to  John  Itety^s  River, 
driving  the  Indians  before  them.     On  the 
12th  they  induced  several  of  the  Indians 
to  come  into  their  camp,  and  through 
them  on  the  14th  19  warriors,  5  squaws, 
and  4  children  came  into  their  camp. 
The  citizens  intended  to  bring  in  the 
whole  band,  the  chief  agreeing  to  the 
arrangement, and  apparently  perfectly 
satisfied,  but  instead  of  doing  as  ne 
promised J  at  the  first  opportunity  he 
gave  a  signal  when  they  all  broke  and 
ran.     The  citizens  then  commenced  firing 
on  them,  killing  12  and  wounding  nearly 
all  the  rest.     Two  squaws  were  accident- 
ally killed  besides.     The  citizens  cap- 
tured 23  horses  and  mules.  3  guns  and 
about  50  pounds  of  ammunition.     None  of 
the  whites  were  injured.     I  believe  it 
would  be  well  to  leave  this  detachment 
here  for  the  present,  for  should  the 
Indians  be  able  to  gather  a  sufficient 
f 01X38  to  attack  the  road  ,  this  would 
very  likely  be  the  first  point. 

Very  respectfully  , 

your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  M.  Hani,  First  Lieutenant, 
First  Oregon  Cavalry. 

Capt,  H.C. Small 

Commanding  Canyon  City  Roai  Expedition* 
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I  have  the 
servant,  _ 

_      ~    '        JOE  E.  BENKETT, 

Lieut,  Col^Fix&i'-Ottvalry  Cali/orniayotrnt4€Ci:s^ommanding, 
C  ap  t  Jjiaif-CrSEE  N , 


JULY  2-13,  1865.— Expedition  from  Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Ter.,  to  the  Malheur 

River,  Oreg.,  with  skirmish  (9th). 

REPORTS. 

No.  1.— Lieut.  CoL  John  M.  Drake,  First  Oregon  Infantry,  commanding  Sub-District 

of  Bois^. 
No.  2.— Lieut.  Charles  llobart,  First  Oregon  Cavalry. 

]S"o.  1. 

Report  of  Lieut,    Col,  John  M,   Brake,  First    Oregon   Infautry,   com- 

mauding  Sub-Bistrict  of  Boise, 

Headquarters  Sub-District  of  Boisi^:, 

Fort  Boise,  Idaho  Ter,,  July  18,  18G5, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the 
colonel  commanding  the  district,  a  copy  of  Lieutenant  Hobart's  report 
of  an  action  withthe^ftakiBlndians  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Malheur 
liiver  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  instant.  The  Indians  received  a  pretty 
severe  punishment,  and  will  not  be  apt  to  attack  that  command  again. 
The  wounded  man,  Private  Phillips,  of  Company  B,  First  Oregon  Cav- 
alry, has  been  brought  to  this  post  and  is  doing  well.  From  the  locality 
of  this  affair  I  judge  the  band  of  Indians  to  be  the  same  that  have  been 
depredating  on  the  Bois6  road,  along  Burnt  Eiver,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Auburn.  From  inquiry  made  along  Burnt  Eiver  while  en  route  to  this 
post,  I  learned  that  the  rumors  current  along  the  Columbia  I  aver  a 
few  days  ago,  to  the  effect  that  an  extensive  Indian  raid  had  been 
made  on  Auburn  and  the  adjacent  settlements,  was  without  any  other 
foundation  than  the  capture  of  a  pack  train  near  Shaw  ranch  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  instant.  I  believe  the  rumor  to  have  been  circu- 
lated designedly  for  some  sinister  purpose.  A  portion  of  Lieutenant 
Hobart^s  command,  twenty-five  men,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Gates,  were  dispatched  by  Lieutenant  Hobart  July  1  to  Surprif<e  Val- 
ley, or  to  such  point  on  the  California  road  where  a  detachment  of 
troops  from  Fort  Bidwell  could  be  met,  the  object  being  to  patrol 
the  road  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Bidwell,  as 
directed  in  General  Orders,  No.  36,  current  series,  department  head- 
quarters. The  number  of  troops  at  Camp  Lyon  is  insufficient  for  the 
duties  prescribed— the  protection  of  the  mining  settlement  and  patrol- 
ling two  California  roads.  The  road  to  Paradise  Valley  will  have  to 
be  left  to  the  care  of  the  troops  stationed  there,  unless  the  garrison  at 
Camp  Lyon  is  increased. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  M.  J3KAKE, 
Lieutenant' Colonel  First  Oregon  Infantry,  Commanding, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  Bistrict  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter, 
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Report  of  Lieut.  Charles  Hohart,  First  Oregon  Cavalry. 

Headquarters, 
Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Ter,,  July  13,  1865, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  expedition  consisting  of 
forty-four  enlisted  men  of  Companies  A,  B,  and  D,  First  Oregon  Cav- 
alry, under  my  command,  left  this  post  on  the  morning  of  July  2, 1865. 
About  11  a.  m.  we  came  upon  the  trail  of  the  stock  stolen  from  Jordan 
and  lieynolds  Creeks  and  followed  it  to  the  Malheur  Kiver,  arriving 
there  on  the  7th.    The  trail  was  very  hard  to  follow  and  we  experienced 
greac  difiaculty  in  following  it.    It  went  in  a  very  circuitous  direction 
and  every  method  had  been  used  by  the  Indians  to  blind  it.    On  the  day 
of  arriving  at  the  Malheur  the  scouts  in  advance  incautiously  exposed 
themselves  and  were  seen  by  a  party  of  three  Indians  who  were  gather- 
ing berries.    They  fled  to  the  brush,  leaving  their  horses.    On  the 
arrival  of  the  command  every  eftbrt  was  made  to  find  them,  so  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  transmit  intelligence  of  our  presence  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Indians,  but  they  concealed  themselves  so  effectually 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.    The  train  was  camped  and  the  com- 
mand, with  the  exception  of  the  camp  guard,  was  pushed  rapidly  for- 
ward on  the  Indian  trail,  hoping  to  reach  the  camp  of  the  Indians  and 
surprise  them.    On  our  way  up  the  river  three  mounted  Indians  were 
seen  and  chased  by  the  advance  and  their  horses  captured,  the  Indians 
escaping  to  the  brush.    We  kept  on  the  trail  till  late  in. the  afternoon, 
riding  most  of  the  time  at  a  trot  or  a  gallop,  passing  several  recent 
camps,  until  the  trail  became  blind,  the  stock  appearing  to  have  been 
scattered  in  all  directions.    The  command  was  then  divided  into  several 
parties  and  the  country  within  a  circuit  of  several  miles  thoroughly 
scouted,  but  without  attaining  our  object.    We  returned  to  camp  after 
dark.    The  next  day  small  parties  went  out,  but  could  find  no  traces  of 
the  Indian  camp.    Our  camp  was  on  a  little  flat  situated  where  a  small 
creek  joins  the  Malheur,  bounded  by  the  Malheur  on  the  front  and  left, 
the  creek  on  the  right,  and  a  high  precipitous  mountain  in  the  rear.    On 
the  opposite  side  the  mountains  rose  in  broken  ridges  directly  from  the 
river.    This  was  the  only  camp  in  several  miles,  there  being  no  water 
in  the  mountains  and  the  bunch  grass  being  high  up  on  the  divides. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  daylight  the  picket  guard  reported 
Indians  near  camp.  The  stock  was  driven  in,  the  men  called  to  arms, 
the  horses  ordered  saddled,  and  the  howitzer  got  into  position.  While 
this  was  being  done  the  Indians,  finding  themselves  detected,  opened 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  camp  from  all  sides,  but  heaviest  from  a  bench  on 
the  mountain  in  rear  of  the  camp.  A  charge  of  canister  was  immedi- 
ately thrown  among  them  and  they  fell  back.  It  was  then  reported  that 
ten  horses  and  a  number  of  mules  had  broken  from  the  men  and  ran  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountain  in  the  rear.  A  party  under  Sergeant 
Wallace  and  Corporal  Walker,  of  Company  B,  were  instantly  sent  to 
charge  the  hill  and  recover  the  stock,  the  Indians  in  the  rear  having 
fell  back,  shouting  as  they  did  so  to  the  party  opposite  us.  In  front 
they  commenced  a  rapid  fire,  by  which  Private  Jones  of  Company  D, 
First  Oregon  Cavalry,  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  prepared  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  camp,  but  a  few  discharges  of  spherical  case  and  can- 
ister caused  them  to  retreat  over  the  mountain.  The  stock  having  by 
this  time  returned  to  camp,  re  enforcements  were  pushed  forward  to  the. 
party  of  Sergeant  Wallace,  which  was  still  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 
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The  Indians  were  pursued  five  or  six  miles,  a  running  fight  being  kept 
up  all  the  time  till  they  managed  to  escai)e  down  a  steep,  rocky  canon, 
leaving  in  our  hands  the  body  of  one  Indian  whom  they  were  unable  to 
take  off,  his  arms  and  ammunition,  and  nine  horses.  Three  other  dead 
Indians  were  carried  ofl"  by  them,  together  with  their  wounded  j  how 
many  in  number  I  could  not  say,  the  country  being  so  cut  up  with  caiions 
breaking  off  from  the  main  ridge  that  an  Indian  could  elude  pursuit  by 
going  into  them.  The  horses  captured  were  covered  with  blood,  and  I 
think  quite  a  number  of  Indians  must  have  been  wounded,  as  the  fire  of 
our  men  was  quick  and  well  directed.  During  the  pursuit  Corporal 
Walker  and  Private  Phillips,  of  Company  B,  separated  from  the  main 
body  in  chase  and,  the  Indians  coming  out  the  canon  behind,  turned 
and  fought  their  way  back  through  the  Indians.  Private  Phillips  was 
seriously  wounded.  Corporal  Walker  turned  back  and  killed  an  Indian 
that  was  just  going  to  knock  Phillips  off*  his  horse.  The  Indians  did 
not  pursue  them  farther.  By  this  time  others  had  come  up  and  contin- 
ued the  pursuit  till  the  Indians  separated  and  escaped  into  the  cafions. 
The  number  of  Indians  cannot  be  correctly  estimated.  The  mounted 
Indians  numbered  about  seventy.  The  Indians  on  foot  kept  on  the 
high  i)oints  and  in  the  heads  of  the  rocky  canons  and  must  have  been 
in  large  numbers.  I  think  white  men  must  have  been  among  them,  for 
they  told  us  in  good  English  to  "come  on,  you  sons  of  bitches,  we  can 
whip  you  anywhere."  They  had  considerable  soldiers'  clothing  among 
them  and  appear  to  have  plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  Boise  Indians  were  with  them,  as  the  gun 
captured  is  one  of  those  that  were  stored  in  the  quartermaster's  store- 
house at  Fort  Boise.  The  place  where  we  had  the  engagement  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  in  a  southeast  line  from  Pilot  Rock,  a  high  mountain 
forty  miles  south  of  Canyon  City,  near  which  the  roads  from  Canyon  City 
to  Boise  and  California  separate.  I  think  that  there  is  a  large  body  of 
Indians  in  that  section  of  country  and  that  they  have  made  that  part 
their  base  of  operations.  Eeturning  from  the  Malheur  Hi  ver,  we  arrived 
at  this  post  to-day.  In  conclusion,  I  would  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  bravery  and  judgment  shown  by  Sergeant  Wallace  and  Corporal 
Walker,  which  aided  greatly  in  the  successful  issue  of  the  day.  Our 
loss  is  2  horses  and  1  mule.  The  horses  got  away  during  the  engage- 
ment and  we  were  unable  to  find  them  afterward.  The  mule  was 
severely  wounded  and  unable  to  travel  and  was  shot  by  my  order. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfuUv,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  IIOBART, 
Second  Lieut,  Oregon  Cavalry,  Comdg,  Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Ter. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  M.  Drake, 

First  Oregon  Infantry,  Commanding  Sub-District  of  Boise, 


MX^FI  ft-g  1 ,    1  fln.n. — E  A^iwdi  tifm    from    Fort   Bowie   to   Mftricopft^^^HfT^ 
*^.«^...^,^^  Ariz.  Ter. 

Report  of  Lieut,  ColTOktr^n^eF.  Bennettj^Fffst  California  Cavalry, 

MARiCOKTwELLSpARliZ.  Ter.,  July  21,  186:"), 

Captain:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in"^mpUance  with  the 
orders  of.  General  J.  S.  Mason,  commanding  District  of  Artzona^  1  left 
Ew?t^owie,  Ariz.  Ter.,  to  examine,  measure,  and  report  upon  the  wagott 
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Vort  BowTe,  Apaclie  Pass,  Ariz.  Ter.,  at  4  a.  m.  on  the  10th  of  July, 
iS    Followed  the  old  overland  road  to  Ewell's  Station.    Boad  is  oy^r 
rowing  hills  nearly  the  whole  distance.    Camped  near  the  station.    Pis- 
tancM3  miles  887  feet.    Sent  the  animals  in  the  direction  of  Dos,€ab- 
ezas  V  water,  three  miles  distant,  and  but  Ifle  of  it-  ,f W:  °^ 
resumea  the  march  nearly  west,  across  an  alkali  plain.    At  l^o  clock 
found  mtoy  ground  and  had  to  await  daylight  before  go'^g  ^^J"""^ 
Spring.  \t  daylight  on  11th  moved  up  to  Sulphur  Spring,  Cr  Croton, 
a^it  if  better  known.    Distance  from  Ewell's  Station  11  tniles  3,540 
feVt     At  3t  m  left  Croton  Spring     Went  nearly  ^o"*^  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  tlXi  west  about  two  miles  and  a  halt,    load's  foik.    look 
riehthani  foA.    At  7  p.  m.  had  to  stop  and  wedge ,/)n  wagon  tire. 
iStance  from  \oton  Spring  10  miles  4  039^  feet     Re|^>Xmed3v 
at  9  45  p  m.    Tilse  broke.    Distance  4  miles  13-iV  ftet.    Immediately 
sent  an  express  blbck  to  Fort  Bowie  for  another  wafeon,  two  days  for- 
age, and  rations.  Ijamped  in  a  little  airoyo.    B^  place  for  ludians 
Koad  good  up  to  this  point.    July  12,  lay  over  awaiting  wagon.    Kamecl 
hard,  furnishing  wate^in  rocks  for  men  and  ammals.    Fresh  tracks  of 
Indians  found  of  twelv\  or  thirteen  bucks  on  One  trail.    July  13,  Uia 
over  until  3  p.  m.    Wagdn  arrived  with  an  es/!ort  of  Company  L,  1'  irst 
Cabfornia  Cavalry  Volun^rs.    The  escort  started  back,  having  brought 
an  extra  wheel,  and  I  immediately  moved  on  toward  the  San  Pedro. 
Every  possible  precaution  w^s  taken  to  guard  against  bemg  surprised 
by  ludians.    The  road  runs  o\^er  rolling  hills  and  then  descends  to  the 
San  Pedro,  a  steady  descent  of  \)etweeiiibur  and  five  mdes-a  hard  pull 
for  teams  laden  going  east.    Keachedihe  San  Pedro  Valley  at  even mg 
Lost  all  traces  of  the  road.    Workedtay  way  about  one  mile  and  a  halt 
down  the  river  and  camped  for  the  pight.    Distance  from  broken- wagon- 
wheel  camp  9  miles  5,188  feet.  /Qwails  in  great  numbers  near  this 
camp.    July  14,  marched  at  (i  a.  Wi.    Noonedatl2m.    Second  camp  10 
miles  859J  feet!    At  1.30  p.  m,/moved  on.    Worked  on     Sun  terribly 
hot     Filled  up  gullies  and  artoyos  and  cut  through  brush.    Made  4 
miles  3,1C0  feet.    Then  had  4  cut  eighty  yards  to  the  river  through 
driftwood  and  brush.    Third  camp,  and  a  ba4  one,  surrounded  by  brush. 
July  15,  marched  at  5  a.  m..    Had  to  cut  four  miles  through  thick  brush. 
Day  very  hot.    Camped  f>t  12.    Mules  nearlyVed  out.    Fourth  camp  8 
miles  5,209  feet.    At  1  p;'m.  moved  on ;  road  hadl  to  be  worked  m  places. 
Fifth  camp  on  San  P«<dro,  9  miles  105  feet.    Found  a  trail  of  nearly 
100  Indians.    Lojinio/^ays  it  is  a  war  party,  and  they  have  killed  some 
one,  and  an  open  quj^stion  whether  they  will  attack  us.    Trail  gon'g  lu 
the  direction  of  Ar jvaypa  Canon.    Left  camp  on  IMi  at  (.  a.  m-    «oad 
generally  good.    Worked  at  times.    Fine  bottom  laud  along  the  ban 
Pedro.    Eained^^ard.    Kept  on.     Arrived  at  Fort  Breckinridge  at  3 
p.  m.    Distanc^24  miles  4,103  feet.    Eoad  good.    Saw  plenty  of  Indian 
tracks.    HadMl>er  seen  their  bones.    The  valley  ot  the  San  Pedro, 
like  the  Santk  Cruz,  opens  out  in  a  series  of  fine  valleys;  rich  iarmmg 
land;  some^f  the  richest  land  I  ever  saw.    One  of  the  cat^lry  horses 

July  i/,  Monday,  crossed  the  San  Pedro  at  tbis  post  aM  a.  m. 
Work  Q6mrnenced.  Ran  up  a  canon  southwest.  Very  heav^  sand. 
NarroiTcaiion :  sides  rocky  and  nearly  perpendicular.  Two\iniles 
and  7half  came  to  a  large  walnut  tree  on  the  right  side  of  the  c^ion. 
Hep6  leave  this  canon,  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  up  a  canon  fest. 
Defep  sand  and  the  heat  in  these  caiions  can  be  properly  appreciat^a 

dy  by  travoroing  thorn  in  midsummer. — Distanoo  to  top  of  divide,  rn 
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JULY  17,  1865.— Skirmish  on  the  Owyhee  Kiver,  Idaho  Ter. 

Report  of  Lieut,  Charles  Rohart^  First  Oregon  Cavalry, 

Headquarters  Sub-District  of  Bois]6, 

Fort  Boise,  August  11,  1865. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter,  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  report  by 
Lieutenant  Hobart  of  an  affair  with  Indians  on  the  Owyhee  that 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  July.  This  report  is  dated  July  18.  It  was 
not  received  until  the  8th  instant,  having  been  delayed  by  being  sent 
through  some  channel  at  Ruby  City  other  than  the  one  usually  adopted. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

j:n^o.  m.  drake, 

Lieutenant- Colonel  First  Oregon  Infantry,  Commanding, 

Headquarters, 
Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Ter,,  July  18,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Sergeant  Wallace  with  his  com- 
mand returned  to-day.  They  followed  on  the  trail  of  the  stock  stolen 
from  Jordan  Creek,  and  yesterday  found  the  Indians  in  a  canon  of  the 
Owyhee,  about  forty  five  miles  south  of  this  camp.  The  sides  of  the 
canon  were  about  800  feet  highj  and  was  only  passable  for  stock  by  a 
narrow  trail  by  which  the  Indians  had  driven  the  stolen  stock  down. 
The  horses  of  the  command  were  left  under  guard  on  the  table-land, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  command  divided  into  two  parties,  one  enter 
ing  the  canon  below  and  the  other  above  the  Indians.  There  were 
twelve  or  fifteen  warriors  in  camp.  The  party  led  by  Sergeant  Phillips 
was  enabled  to  get  to  their  station  before  the  party  led  by  Sergeant 
Wallace  (on  account  of  having  the  longest  and  roughest  road  to  follow) 
could  get  to  theirs.  The  intention  was  for  Sergeant  Phillips  not  to 
commence  firing  until  he  heard  the  guns  of  the  other  party,  but  being 
discovered  by  two  Indians  who  were  washing  in  the  river,  he  was 
obliged  to  commence  the  attack.  The  other  party  soon  came  up,  and 
the  results  were  4  Indians  left  dead  on  the  field,  some  others  who 
managed  to  get  across  the  river,  but  were  seen  to  be  severely  wounded, 

1  ox  (the  only  one  left  alive  of  the  band  stolen),  2  horses,  a  number 
of  bows  and  arrows,  ammunition,  several  hundred  pounds  of  dried  meat, 
a  large  amount  of  dried  berries,  trinkets,  &c.,  robes,  furs,  blankets,  and 
all  the  stuff*  in  their  camp,  2  revolvers,  parts  of  a  Henry  rifle,  and 
empty  shells  for  it,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  party 
who  killed  McCummins  and  McGregor  last  winter.  I  think  that  but 
very  few  of  the  party — not  more  than  two  or  three — got  away  unhurt. 
The  camp  and  everything  it  contained  was  burned,  and  the  command 
returned  to  Jordan  Creek  last  night,  and  arrived  at  Camp  Lyon  about 

2  p.  m.  to-day. 

Great  credit  is  due  Sergeant  Wallace  for  the  energy  and  bravery 
shown  by  him  in  surprising  and  destroying  this  band  of  thieves.    The 
sergeant  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  men. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  HOBART, 
First  Lieutenant,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  Commanding  Post. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  M.  Drake, 

First  Oregon  Infantry,  Commanding  Sub-District  of  Boise, 
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tt  three  nSl  fro-rfo/TS  water  to  tl.e.  left  of  road  abolit 

^     n!  J^r«t«nt     Laree  bowlders.    At  the  water  is  oue  large  coyou- 

onymle  distant.    Large  ^o^^^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^elow  this  tree  an/  got 

::«stSri  f;;>i'B.4c^>|lge  13  , ni.es  3,005  feet     Gooa|a™a 

feiiTi^u^forXe  last  thirteen  miles.    At  its  mouth  came^ut  into  a 

„a7fiaSiabout  as  uninviting  a  section  ^f/^^d'fhe'G  J.  it  water' 
1  tPTP  turn  to  the  right  and  go  down  a  canon  toward  the  (^.i  tor  water. 
urstaSetahe  middle  of  this  tiat,  23  miles  3,611  feet,  y^tarted  down 
Swato  onXe  old  wagon  road.  Broke  the  odometer/  About  three 
^i  Is'^nd  a  Kame  fo  the  water  after  going  dowV^J^^^n^  a^^^^^^ 
wav  of  the  vervMieaviest  sand,  and  to  mal^e  it  worsfe    t  w,is  i^emuiy 

12    Foin<UlfeV«r  -t'^g"^'  ^V  ^'r^n?5lfed'fn.in"l  to  5 
«,nn  nv  hoist     Cleaned  out  the  water  holes  and /Waited  ironij.  lo  o 

Tm  forwSVtoXzle  in.    Got  three-fourths/  a  bucket  of  water 
for  eachVf  the  mule^Vnone  for  the  horses,  and/tarted  up  this  canon 
to  the  turul  g-off  poik.    Continued  in  a  we/erly  direction.    Eoad 
fine   erave  V     Halted\t  3  a.  m.  until  dayljiht,  then  movexl  to  the 
Sll^ZTmWdistan\twenty-fivemile.^^amp^^^^^^^^^ 
Qt  7  n    m    19th     Fed  th^auima  s  cornstalks.    Watered  them  three 
ttaesin^ixCrs.    At5  pXin.  left  camp/ Road  good  down  the  Gila 
STached  SaSaton  Station^  X  11.30  p.  %    ^o^d  Oapta.n  Ledy^^^^^^ 
Pn.-amned  there.    Bested  until  1  a.  m./  Moved  forward  to  the  I  mas. 
Estimated  d  See  from  WliiteVaiich;{liirty  miles.    Laid  over  July  20 
Th,ndav,t  White's  Mill.    DreV  gi:^in  for  horses  and  mules  for  20th 
and  2lSn    hay  for  one  day.    J^l,  Friday  started  the  commaiul 
at  G  a.  m.  for  Maricopa.    Arrived  aXlO  a.  m.  and  en««mpedD  stance 
twelve  miles.    Distance  from  Foi^  &wie  to  Maricopa  Wells  via  I'ort 
BreckiSe  and  Oroton  Spring  2ll\iiles  2,220  ^f  *•    ^•ff.'fgfl^^^ 
Oroton  Spring  to  Maricopa  Wcl^  via  Br\ckinridge,  186  miles  3,1  <3  teet. 
Sance^So^  Breckin,?dge /Marico^Vells^ 

The  alkali  plain  east  of  Cro^n  Spring  I>in'^„^ill  ^«/°"Ji';,""PXve 
ble  in  wet  weather,  as  well^s  portions  ot  ^e  ^an  Pedio  ^  a»<sr  <Jov^ 
Breckinridee.  I  had  twe^e  cavalry,  and  co\sidering  the  Indian  trails 
1  mssed  the  numerous  >diau  trades,  indicting  the  close  proximity 
of  itirge  numbers  of  In/ans,  in  getting  throu¥i  safe  I  consider  I  did 
very  win  The  road  Jboukl  be  cut  out  and  a  ^od  one  made  up  the 
Sa^f  Pedro  Valley  as  An  as  circumstances  will  iWm.t.  My  men  were 
on  euard  every  nigWt.  Worked  hard  during  the\ay,  and  tliis  cheer- 
?ullf  Every  precaution  was  taken  against  Indian\  This  forced  me 
to  camn  early  enodgh  to  get  tlirough  cooking  to  havk  the  fares  all  out 
before  dark^  Ca^bh.es,  pistols,  and  ammunition  wer^ut  every  night 
in  readiness  foe  a  light  before  the  morning.  No  fires  wet^lighted  untd 
t  wis  fairly  daV  and  it  had  been  determined  no  Indians  w^  m  auibush. 
Tl7e  same  cSlaint  I  have  to  make  on  this  trip  in  refetence  to  the 
cartridges  ^hey  will  break  up  in  tlie  boxes  when  carried  on  horse- 
back Ne-^  sackflel  are  needed!  One  cavalry  horse  died  thUight  of 
the  16th  *t  Fort  Breckinridge.  The  road  via  Tucson  I  consider  pref- 
erable for  freighting  to  Forts  Bowie  and  Goodwin.  ^  , .  ,  \  . 
^thte^hehfnortfbe,captain,veryre^I.^t^^^^^ 

Lieut  Col  First  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  Commandti 

apt.  John  Green,  U.  S.  Volunteers, \ 

Assistant  Adjatant-Oeneial,  Hmdi[uwf  let  s  mstflct  of  Aflmmr^ 


r   ^ 
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SEPTEMBER  23,  1865.— Skirmish  in  the  Harney  Lake  Valley,  Greg. 

Eeports  of  Capt.  Loren  L,  Williams,  First  Oregon  Infantry. 

Headquarters  Selvie^s  River  Expedition, 

Camp   Wright,  Oreg,,  September  24,  1865, 

Col.  George  B.  Currey, 

First  Regiment  Oregon  Infantry, 

Comdg.  Bcpt.  of  the  Columbia,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter,: 

Sir:  Inclosed  find  official  report  of  engagement  of  yesterday;  also 
list  of  casualties  in  the  engagement.  The  scouts  consisted  of  ten  men 
of  Company  H,  and  two  men  of  Company  F,  First  Regiment  Oregon 

Infantry. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'        -^        ^  L.  L.  WILLIAMS, 

Captain,  First  Oregon  Infty.,  Comdg.  Selvie^s  River  Expedition, 

Headquarters  Selvie's  River  Expedition, 

Camp  Wright,  Orcg ,  September  24,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  an  engage- 
ment between  twelve  men  under  my  command  and  75  or  100  Indians  of 
Harney  Lake  Valley,  which  action  commenced  at  12  m.  on  September 
23,  and  ended  at  7  p.  m.,  same  day. 

On  September  23, 1865,  I  set  out  with  twelve  men  from  camp  on 
Selvie's  River  to  scout  a  few  miles  down  the  valley  to  locate  a  perma- 
nent camp,  and  search  for  a  place  to  cut  hay.    Proceeded  down  the 
valley  seven  miles,  when  we  discovered  the  fresh  trail  of  two  Indians 
on  foot  going  in  the  direction  of  Harney  Lake.    Following  the  trail  a 
short  distance,  the  Indians  were  discovered  about  one  mile  distant 
entering  an  extensive  sage  plain.    We  immediately  gave  chase,  not 
expecting  to  overtake  them,  but  soon  discovered  one  of  them  to  be  a 
boy  of  about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  which  impeded  their  progress,  so 
that  we  soon  found  ourselves  gaining  upon  them.    After  a  pursuit  of 
about  seven  miles,  and  when  within  long  range  of  our  guns,  they  were 
met  by  two  mounted  Indians  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  sage  plain, 
and  were  taken  up  and  made  good  their  escape.    We  had  been  march- 
ing  at  double  quick  over  the  sage  plain  for  seven  miles,  and  conse- 
quently the  men  were  very  tired.    I  therefore  ordered  a  rest,  placing 
two  sentinels  in  a  conspicuous  place.    We  rested  for  an  hour,  and  that 
hour's  delay  came  near  proving  fatal  to  the  scouting  party.    We  were 
now  sixteen  miles  from  our  camp.    A  solitary  Indian  mounted  on  a  fine 
iron-gray  horse  now  appeared  in  sight,  and  riding  about  at  full  speed 
circling  around  us,  then  rode  off  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  and  fired 
his  gun,  and  sounded  the  war  whoop.    Directly  we  discovered  thirteen 
mounted  Indians  approaching,  and  as  that  was  just  our  number,  we 
had  no  fears  for  our  own  safety.    As  they  came  up  they  encircled  us 
on  every  side,  and  firing  was  at  once  opened  by  them  and  promptly 
returned.    We  now  turned  toward  camp  and  steered  straight  for  a  high 
mountain  point  which  lay  direct  between  us  and  our  camp,  which  would 
make  the  distance  much  nearer  than  to  go  round.    The  Indians  kept  up 
their  firing  and  howling,  and  were  very  soon  re-enforced  by  twenty  or 
thirty  horsemen  and  twenty- five  or  thirty  footmen,  who  joined  in  thecon- 
flict.    Their  forces  were  placed  on  every  side  of  us,  horse  and  foot  mixed 
up  promiscuously,  and  now  firing  became  very  brisk  from  front,  flank, 
and  rear,  but  the  Indians  were  kept  at  a  distance  of  from  250  to  500 
yards  by  our  long-range  guns.    We  were  still  moving  direct  for  the 
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mountain,  believing  tliat  we  would  be  perfectly  safe  if  we  could  gain 
the  mountain ;  at  least,  if  it  gave  us  no  other  advantage,  it  would  be  the 
most  direct  route  to  our  camo,  where  we  could  obtain  relief.    The  tiring 
was  brisk  on  both  sides,    the  bullets  were  whizzing  among  us.    We 
were  not  sumcient  in  numbers  to  protect  all  sides  at  one  time.    When 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  mountain  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  horse 
men  fell  in  ahead  of  us  and  ascended  the  mountain  at  the  very  place 
forwhich  we  were  striving,  and  we  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  them 
take  position  in  the  rocks  to  cut  us  down  if  we  advanced.    At  this 
time  I  could  see  but  one  alternative,  and  that  was  to  turn  direct  to  the 
right  and  travel  parallel  to  the  mountain,  and  make  for  Selvie's  Eiver, 
some  fivib  miles  off.    The  men  were  tired,  nearly  exhausted,  their  lips 
parched  with  thirst,  and  the  whole  distance  to  the  river  was  one  level 
sandy  sage  plain.    As  we  turned,  nearly  all  the  footmen  and  two-thirds 
the  horsemen  pursued  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  our  left.    I  now 
placed  CorporalJohnson  to  guard  the  left  liauk  and  Private  McPherson 
to  guard  the  rear,  the  places  from  wiiich  the  most  danger  came,  and  the 
men  were  then  ordered  in  single  file,  fifteen  paces  apart  and  parallel  to 
the  mountain.    In  this  manner  wo  marched  to  Selvie's  Kiver  with  a  con- 
stant shower  of  bullets  falling  among  us  or  whistling  over  our  heads. 
The  sage-brush  in  many  places,  being  of  heavy  growth,  gave  the  Indians 
favorable  opportunities,  and  many  shots  were  fired  at  us  from  a  dis- 
tance of  from  75  to  100  yards,  the  Indians  generally  dodging  down  and 
avoiding  our  shots.    Onapproachingtheriver,  Private  Alexander  Griffin, 
of  Company  H,  First  Oregon  Infantry,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
left  hip,  but  not  disabled,    As  we  reached  the  willows  on  the  river  the 
Indians  struck  the  river  above  and  below  us.    My  men  were  so  tired 
they  could  scarcely  travel,  and  nearly  choked  with  thirst.    My  mouth 
was  so  parched  that  I  could  scarcely  give  command.    I  at  once  ordered 
three  men  through  the  stream  without  a  moment's  pause  to  protect  our 
front.    Three  others  were  faced  about  to  guard  the  rear,  while  the  remain- 
der took  a  hasty  drink  of  water  and  relieved  them.     Our  delay  at  the 
stream  was  not  over  one  and  one-half  minutes,  and  at  the  command 
"fall  in  on  the  east  side,"  every  man  was  instantly  at  his  post,  and 
we  marched  at  double-quick  for  about  300  yards  from  the  willows  along 
stream  to  an  open  level  plain.    A  few  horsemen  were  in  front  but  the 
bulk  of  the  Indians  had  halted  along  the  stream.     We  now  turned  up 
the  valley  northward  in  the  direction  of  our  camp,  firing  still  kept  up 
briskly  by  the  Indians  from  the  river  on  our  left.    Private  Smith,  of 
Company  F,  First  Oregon  Infiintry,  was  at  this  time  slightly  wounded 
in  the  left  foot.    It  was  now  about  sundown,  and  our  camp  still  four 
miles  off— so  far  that  we  could  not  hope  for  them  (the  men  in  camp)  to 
hear  our  guns.    After  sundown  a  mounted  Indian  with  a  blazing  torch 
struck  out  from  the  river  and  fired  the  grass  on  a  line  for  two  miles  in 
length,  and  crossing  at  right  angles  through  the  prairie  before  us,  and 
betwixt  us  and  our  camp.    We  still  pushed  on  (heavy  firing  all  the  time 
kept  up  on  both  sides),  passing  through  the  fire  line,  and  aimed  to 
strike  the  river  three  miles  or  two  and  a  half  below  camp.    The  ground 
was  level;  no  very  high  grass,  and  but  little  sage-brush.    We  were 
soon  expecting  a  re-enforcement  from  camp.    We  thought  we  were 
safe  unless  some  random  shot  from  the  willows  should  strike  us,  and 
there  was  much  danger,  for  whole  volleys  were  occasionally  fired  at 
(^ne  time,  and  would  strike  in  the  grass  or  whistle  past  us.    At  this 
time  I  was  stunned  by  a  volley  of  five  or  six  rifles  from  a  dry  gully  four 
or  five  feet  deep  directly  ahead  of  us.    I  looked  around  expecting  to 
see  one-half  of  my  men  fall  dead,  but  none  were  injured.    The  men  were 
at  once  ordered  into  a  sink  at  our  left  of  sufficient  depth  to  hide  them. 
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From  this  position  wehad  three  or  four  good  shots,  not  over  sixty  yards 
distant,  at  those  who  had  fired  the  last  volley.    This  was  the  last  firing 
on  either  side.    I  rested  the  men  a  half-hour,  and  it  now  being  dark 
(except  light  from  fire  which  now  extended  up  and  down  the  river  tor 
some  distance),  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  camp  without  placing  us  directly  between  the  Indians  (m  the  willows 
along  the  river),  and  the  blazing  fires  on  the  prairies.    I  could  see  no 
other  avenue  of  escape  than  to  double  up  on  our  track,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  we  double-quicked  it  out  of  our  position  and 
soon  plkced  the  fires  betwixt  us  and  the  mass  of  Indians  along  the 
stream.    We  traveled  four  or  five  miles  in  a  course  directly  opposite 
from  camp  and  made  a  large  circle  to  the  northward  and  gained  our 
camp  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  having  traveled  forty-five 
miles  without  food  or  rest,  seven  hours  of  which  being  under  a  lieavy 
fire  from  the  Indians,  who  outnumbered  us  at  least  six  to  one.    l^rom 
the  place  where  the  fight  began  to  its  termination  was  about  fifteen 
miles,  three-fourths  of  which  was  a  sandy  sage  plain.    Theattackupon  us 
was  made  at  about  12  m.,  and  was  kept  up  without  any  cessation  until 
about  7  p.  m.,  during  which  time  it  is  certain  that  fifteen  Indians  were 
killed  and  several  horses  crippled.    Our  two  wounded  men  were  safely 
brought  in.     The  men  all  acquitted  themselves  creditably.     Not  an 
order  or  command  was  given  but  what  was  instantly  obeyed.    Corporal 
Johnson  and  Private  McPherson  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their 
valuable  services,  without  which  the  whole  detachment  might  have 
been  cut  off'.    Our  long-range  guns  and  superior  marksmen  gave  us 
advantages  that  rendered  their  superior  numbers  far  less  formidable 
than  if  we  had  been  armed  with  common  rifles. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ^^^^^^^i^x^LIAMS 
Captain,  First  Oregon  Infantry,  Comdg,  Selvie's  River  Expedition. 

Col.  Geoboe  B.  Currey, 

First  Regiment  Oregon  Infantry, 

Comdg.  Dept.  of  the  Columbia,  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  ler. 

Camp  Wright, 
On  Selvie's  River,  Oreg.,  September  26, 1865. 
Sir-  On  September  18, 1  arrived  at  Selvie's  Eiver  with  twenty-four 
men  of  my  command,  and  on  23d,  while  scouting  with  twelve  men,  I 
scared  up  a  hornet's  nest  of  75  or  100  Indians,  who  surrounded  us,  and 
for  seven  long  and  weary  hours  we  fought  in  the  center  of  a  living  cir 
cle,  and  finally  dodged  the  Indians  after  dark  and  reached  camp  at  2 
o'ciock  next  morning,  having  traveled  forty-five  miles  without  tood  or 
rest,  fifteen  miles  of  which  was  under  as  heavy  a  fire  from  Indians  as 
men  ever  withstood  and  came  out  of  alive.  I  had  one  man  severely 
wounded  in  the  hip  and  one  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot.  It  is  certain 
that  fifteen  Indians  were  killed  and  several  horses  crippled.  I  will  give 
vou  the  official  report  in  detail  soon.  1  have  no  blanks  for  post  returns. 
Orders,  No.  7,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  will  be  carried  out,  the 
opposition  of  a  large  band  of  Indians  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
In  great  haste,  your  obedient  servant,         ^  ^  WILLIAMS. 

Col.  G.  B.  Currey, 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 

P.  s.— I  can  get  good  hay  and  have  named  my  camp  after  General 
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Return  of  the  casualties  of  the  Selvie^s  River  Expedition  at  an  engagement  with  the  Indians 
in  Harney  Lake  Valley,  Oreg.,  on  the  23d  day  of  September,  1865. 


Company. 

Rank. 

73 

W  ounded. 

Names. 

1 

• 

•a 

Griffin,  Alex,  a 

H,  First  Oregon  Infantry 

F,  First  Oregon  Infantry 

Private... 

1 

Smith,  Thos.  F.  6 

Private 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

a  Ball  Imlged  in  left  hip;  small  hullet; 


h  Ball  passed  through  shoe,  grazing  left  foot. 


I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  return  of  the  casualties  of  the 
detachment  of  Companies  H  and  F,  of  the  First  Oregon  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, at  an  engagement  with  the  Indians  in  Harney  Lake  Valley, 
Oreg.,  on  the  23d  September,  1865. 

L.  L.  WILLIAMS, 
Captairij  First  Oregon  Infantry^  Comdg.  Selvie's  River  Expedition, 


OORfiESPOISTDET^CF.,    ORDERS;    AND   RJi:.TUBJ^a.  RELATIlf ( 
TO  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  JANUAR^i, 
1861,  TO  JUNE  30,  1862.* 

Abstract  from  returns  of  the  Departments  of  California  and  Oregon,  cominCanded  respec 
tively  by  Lieut,  Col,  Benjamin  L,  Beall  and  Col,  George  Wrightf  ^r  the  moni^/of 
December,  1860, 
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Department  of  California .^. y<. 
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1,711 

Department  of  Oregon ->^- V-  -  -  y/" 
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1,195 

1,742 

1,937 

Total .J\.....y^^ 

143 

2,245 

3,279 

3,648 

Organization  of  troops  injme  p^artment  of  California,  commanded  by 
Lieut,  Col,  Benjamin/L,  Beall,  First  U,  8,  Dragoons,  December  31j 
1860,  /  / 


FORT  CROOl 

Capt.  JoHW  Adams. 

Ist  U.  S.  Dragoop^Company  F. 
6th  U.  S.  Infant^/  Company  E. 


V 


UMPQUA,  OREG. 


t.  Lorenzo  Lorain. 


fy 


3d  \]j».  Artillery,  Company  L. 


FORT  TE3-WAW,  CAL. 

Lieut.  George  Crook. 
4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  D. 

FORT  HUMBOLDT,  CAl.. 

Capt.  Chares  S.  Loveli^^ 
6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  B. 


^ For  OorroBpondonoo,  oto.)  July  1,  1863  Juno ^,  1865>  fiee-Pw?t  H« 
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FORT  GASTON,  CAL. 

Capt.  Edmund  Undeuwood. 
4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  B. 

FORT  BRAGG,  CAL. 

Lieut.  Edward  Dillon. 
6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  D. 

BENICIA  BARRACKS,  CAL.    . 

Lieut.  Col.  George  Andrews. 
6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Companies  G  and  K. 

BENICIA  ARSENAL,  CAL. 

Lieut.  Julian  McAllister. 
Detachment  of  Ordnance. 

PRESIDIO  OF   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Lieut.  Col.  Charles  S.  Merchant. 
3d  U.  S.  Artillery,  Company  I. 

ALCATRAZ  ISLAND,  CAL. 

Ist  U.  S.  Dragoons  (Detachment  of  Re- 
cruits), Lieut.  Eugene  M.  Baker. 

3d  U.  S.  Artillery,  Company  H,  Capt. 
Joseph  Stewart. 


FORT  TBJON,  CAL. 

Maj.  George  A.  H.  Blake. 
Ist  U.  S.  Dragoons,  Companies  B  and  K.* 

NEW  SAN   DIEGO,  CAL. 

Bvt.  Maj.  Lewis  A.  Armistead. 
6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  F. 

.FORT   YUMA,  CAL. 

Maj.  Albemarle  Cady. 

4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  E. 
6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  C. 

FORT   MOJAVE,  N.  MEX. 

Capt.  Granville  O.  Haller. 

4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  I. 
6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  I. 

fort  CHURCHILL,  NEV.  TKR. 

Capt.  Thomas  Hkndrickson. 

Ist  U.  S.  Dragoons,  Company  A. 

6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Companies  A  and  H. 


Organization  of  troops  in  the  Department  of  Oregon,  commanded  by 
Col.  George  Wright,  Ninth  U,  S,  Infantry,  December  31, 1860, 


FORT  VANCOUVER,  WASH.  TER. 

Maj.  William  S.  Ketchum. 

3d  U.  S.  Artillery,  Companies  A,  B,  C,  D, 
G,  and  M,. 

VANCOUVER  DEPOT,  WASH.  TER. 

Lieut.  William  T.  Welcker. 
Detachment  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army. 

FORT  COLVILLE,  WASH.  TER. 
Bv-t.  Maj.  PiNKNEY   LUGENBEEL. 

9th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Companies  A,  C,  I, 
and  K. 

CAMP  PICKETT,  SAN  JUAN   ISLAND,  WASH. 

TER. 

Capt.  George  E.  Pickett. 
9th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  D. 

fort  STEILACOOM,  wash.  TER. 

Lieut.  Col.  Silas  Casey. 
9th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Companies  F  and  H. 

FORT  walla  walla,  WASH.  TER. 

Maj.  Enoch  Steen. 

1st  IT.  S.  Dragoons,  Companies  C,  E,  and  I. 
9th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Companies  B  and  E. 


FORT  DALLES,  OREG. 

Capt.  Joseph  H.  Whittlesey. 

1st  U.  S.  Dragoons,  Company  H. 
9th  U.  S.  Infantry, Company  G. 

FORT   YAMHILL,  OREG. 

Capt.  David  A.  Russell. 
4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  K. 

FORT  HOSKINS,   OREG. 

Capt.  Christopher  C.  Augur. 
4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Companies  F  and  G. 

FORT   cascades,  WASH.  TER. 

Capt.  Henry  D.  Wallen. 
4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  H. 

CAMP   CHEHALIS,  WASH.  TER. 

Capt.  Maurice  M alone y. 
4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  A. 

fort  TOWNSEND,  WASH.  TER. 

Capt.  Lewis  C.  Hunt. 
4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Company  C. 


Companies  D  and  G  at  Fort  Breckinridge,  N.  Mex. 
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Headquarters  Department  of  Oregon, 

Fort  Vancouver^  ^Ya8K  Tck,  January  3,  1861. 
His  Excellency  John  Whiteaker, 

Governor  of  Oregon^  Salem^  Oreg,: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  December  28,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Thompson's  proposed  expe- 
dition into  the  Snake  country  and  the  rescue  of  the  four  children  said 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Snakes.    The  subject  of  the  investigation  of 
the  truth  of  the  report  with  regard  to  these  children  and  of  their  res- 
cue, if  they  be  in  captivity,  had  from  the  first  moment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  attracted  tny  warmest  interest.    Messengers  dispatched 
by  Major  Steen,  commanding  the  troops  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  Mr. 
Cain,  the  Indian  agent  in  that  neighborhood,  have  been  sent  into  the 
Snake  country  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  children  captives  there. 
These  messengers  being  Nez  Perc6  Indians,  known  to  the  Snakes,  will 
not  excite  their  suspicion,  and  being  a  small  party  and  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  not  likely  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the  Snakes, 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  penetrate  to  the  remote  locations  of  the 
Siuikes  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  season.   If  the  chil- 
dren be  alive,  they  are,  if  i)ossible,  to  obtain  them  by  negotiation  forth- 
with.   At  all  events,  they  are  to  return  and  report  the  information 
acquired  without  delay.    I  have  received  no  report  of  the  return  of  this 
party,  but  hope  to  hear  in  a  few  days.    Major  Steen,  an  officer  of  high 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  Indians  and  Indian  warfare,  and  who  has 
spent  many  years  on  the  frontier  and  in  campaigns  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, may  be  safely  relied  upon  to  achieve  all  that  can  be  accomplished 
at  this  time.    Besides  the  confidence  I  have  felt  in  this,  on  the  18th  of 
December  I  sent  instructions  to  Major  Steen  to  persevere  in  the  search 
for  the  children,  and  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  for  their  rescue. 
I  shall  not  fail  to  take  any  other  steps  that  may  seem  necessary  to 
secure  this  end.    That  the  troops  at  Fort  Walla  Walla  are  to  be  relied 
on  for  any  service  that  duty  and  sympathy  for  suffering  call  for  is  suf- 
ficiently evinced  by  their  late  successful  expedition  immediately  after 
the  receii)t  of  the  news  of  the  massacre,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
rescue  from  death  of  twelve  human  beings.    The  necessity  of  bringing 
tliese  helpless  suff'erers  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  settlements  pre- 
vented Captain  Dent  from  prosecuting  at  the  time  further  search  and 
punishing  the  Snakes  as  far  as  practicable,  although  when  he  started 
on  his  return  to  Walla  Walla  he  was  amid  the  snows.    An  energetic 
campaign  against  the  Snakes,  to  be  commenced  early  and  continued 
late,  has  been,  as  you  Have l)een  informed,  determined  upon.     The 
matter  has  been  made  the  subject  of  correspondence  with  the  authori- 
ties at  the  East.    It  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
object  and  for  the  post  at  Boise  will  be  made  early.    It  is  not  seen  that 
any  useful  result  can  be  obtained  by  the  proposed  expedition  of  Mr. 
Thompson  with  twenty-five  men.    You  may  rest  assured  that  whatever 
can  be  done  for  the  rescue  of  the  children  will  be  done  by  Major  Steen. 
What  he  proves  himself  unable  to  achieve  I  doubt  if  others  will  be 
better  able  to  accomplish  as  the  circumstances  now  are. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  WRIGHT, 
Colonel  Ninth  Infantry,  Commanding, 
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Adjutant  GKaiERAij^o  Oppice, 

Washington,  J),  C,  February  7,  ^(Jl. 
L  Brig.  (reiK  Ai,t{ert  S   .Toiinjiiton,  U.  8.  Amj^, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  jtJaL  : 

INERAL :  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  co})y  of  a  project 
for  the  continuation  of  the  work  on  the  Fort  Benton  and  Walla  Walla 
military  road,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  Capt.  Andrew  A. 
Humphreys,  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers.  The  Secretary 
approves  of  the  same,  and  directs  that  you  give  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  A  detail  of  an  assistant  surgeon 
to  accompany  the  expedition  will  be  made  from  your  command,  whom 
you  will  instruct  to  attend  the  citizens  employed  by  Lieutenant  Mullan. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  COOPEK, 
/     Adjutant'  General, 

llnclosure.l  / 

War  Department, 
OFFICE  OF  Exploration  and  Surveys, 
\  Washington,  January  24,  ISai, 

Hon.  J.  Holt,  \  /  . 

Secretary  of  War:\  / 

Sir:  In  the  latter  part  of  December  I  submitted  to  the  Department, 
with  a  recommendation,  the  project  of  Lieutenant  Mullan,  U.  S.  Army, 
in  charge  of  the  military  road  from  Fort  Benton  to  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
for  continuing  the  operations  during  the  ensuing  season  through  the 
next  winter  and  the  following  spring  and  summer  (in  all  about  fifteen 
months  from  1st  April  next),  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  executing  the  work.  The  amount  available  for  this  operation,  includ- 
ing the  probable  amount  of  sales  of  animals  and  other  property  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  field-work,  was  estimated  by  Lieutenant  Mullan  to  be 
on  1st  April  next  $85,000.  This  sum \  was  probably  in  excess  about 
$2,500.  Having  understood  that  the  alcove-mentioned  paper  has  been 
mislaid,  and  that  it  is  desired  I  should  stibmit  a  substitute  for  it,  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  state  the  exact  number  of 
assistants  and  employes  and  extent  of  outfit  and  the  monthly  cost  of 
maintaining  the  party  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Mullan,  nor  should  I 
wish  to  make  out  a  project  in  detail  to  govern  that  ofiicer,  as  it  might 
cramp  him  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  his  party.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  his  project  I  propose  that  the  number  of  his  assist- 
ants should  be  one  less  than  he  asked  for,  and  that  instead  of  employ- 
ing a  physician  an  assistant  surgeon  should  be  detailed  to  accompany 
his  escort  (100  strong),  and  be  directed  by  the  Surgeon-General  to  attend 
the  civil  employ^»s  of  the  party.  Much  of  the  work  to  be  done  upon 
the  road  consists  in  building  bridges,  and  Lieutenant  Mullan  proposed 
that  the  party  should  winter  on  the  route,  and  be  employed  during  that 
season  upon  those  constructions,  and  resuming  the  other  labors  upon  it 
in  the  spring,  reach  Fort  Benton  in  time  to  descend  the  Missouri  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  Whether  more  time  would  be  lost  by  this 
plan  of  operations,  or  by  returning  to  Walla  Walla  toward  the  end  of 
the  fall  and  discharging  the  party  and  reorganizing  it  again  and  taking 
the  field  in  the  following  spring,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  I  propose, 
therefore,  that  discretionary  authority  should  be  given  to  Lieutenant 
Molilalia  ta-se«d^Sick  tCT^Wrdtrc-WniHtk  and  ^ischargt^  a  pwtion  or  the 
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whole  of  his  party  to w{w4-^li^»pproaok^f  wiuterHHul  to  eiijoiu  uT>on 
mm  tlie  strictest  economy  in  liis  expenditures  consistent  with  efficiency 
1  he  estimated  expense  of  Lieutenant  Mullan's  party  was  about  or  nea^ 
^4  bOO  per  month.  •  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  road  now 
in  the  Treasury  subject  to  requisition  is  $68,000.  Lieutenant  Mullan 
requested  tliat  tlie  sum  of  130,000  shouhl  be  placed  to  his  credit  in  New 
York.    He  will  probably  require: 

3  assistants  (civil  engineers  and  clerk),  at  $125  per  month.  .,^.  ^  *q7k 
1  guide  and  interpreter,  at  $125  per  month .                                     i  o? 

1  wagon-master,  at  $100  por  month ,f? 

2  blacksmiths,  at  $80  per  month " Vwi 

4  carpenters,  at  $75  per  month '" i?" 

30  laborers  and  teamsters,  at$50pcr  month...!! i  SK 

4herder8,  at  $30  per  month ^^™ 

2  cooks,  at  $30  per  month 7 ^*J; 

50  enlisted  men  on  extra  duty ,  at  35  centViii'daV  .''".* r:o? 

Subsistence  of  party,  47  hands,  at  50  cents  per  day             70? 

Contingencies  at  10  per  cent ...."         ^    A^S 

Total  monthly  expense  of  party "TsOT 

Expense  of  party  for  16  months \  ^^T^ 

Estimated  cost  of  outfit  70,000 

■> 12,500 

,/«r«''*« •'■- li;^ 

OToiecf  iubmin.,f>fl^t  •*  *^^*  Lieutenant  Mullan  be  instructed  that  the 
S  whS,  Sh  ^.  '^  fPProved,  excepting  the  number  of  assist- 
eiSovJiP,^  nf?  ^1  ^- *^"®  ^T  *^'*°.''^  proposes,  and  excepting  the 
eZ^^^hoi^  ?f  *"  physician,  if  an  assistant  surgeon  accompanies  the 
escort;  that  the  strictest  economy  be  exercised  by  him  in  his  exDendi 

exSd''  an?  iLT .r"*.f '^°"1'^  '^'  "™°"°*  "^  *»»«  apprSiriS  be 
exceeaea,  and  that  he  will  m  his  discretion  wintei  with  the  whole 

SlZ^!^n^'^^^^^^  the  approach  Of  win  JSrMtS 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
taptam,  Topographical  Mgineers,  in  Charge. 


1\  i.  "^^^ 


Vy^    c^A-^ 


No  r'  XT      ^  Headquarters, 

in     .  •    WT,...i  ^.        ^''''^  ^^^^^^  ^''^^'^  February  9,  1861. 

I.  Captain  Whittlesey,  First  Drn-oons,  with  twenty-nine  men  of  his 

River  at  Dalles  City  and  proceed  without  delay  to  Big-  Island  and 
adjacent  country  for  the  purpose  of  finding  and  chastisW  the  Indians 
who  have  recently  stolen  horses,  mules,  aud  other  prSv  from  ?hA 
whites  on  the  Umatilla  River,  Willow  and  Butter  CrrekrihoZ  aJv 
property  be  recovered  from  the  Indians,  it  will  be  rP^tnrpH  f^  ^^^^ 
as  far  as  practicable,  or  brought  to  thi^^ost     Cap^^^^^^^^^ 
take  with  him  twelve  days'  rations  for  his  command  auHot  if^K 
sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.  "^"'^^fij  ana  not  less  than 

n."*  ^^A  ^^l^artermaster's  department  will  furnish  twelve  mulP^ 
equipped  for  packing,  and  emplov  one  P-nidA  «tiH  ikZ  1  "^^^®®' 
accompany  Captain  Whittlesey  ^^  ^    ^   "  ""^  ^^^  P^^^^^«  ^ 

W.  SCOTT  KETCHUM, 

Major  Fourth  Infantry,  Commanding  Post. 
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Headquarters, 
Fort  T>alles,  Oreg.^  February  .9,  ISCl. 

Capt.  Joseph  II.  Whittlesey, 

First  Dragoons  : 

Sir  :  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  order  herewith,*  you 
will  co-operate  with  any  troops  sent  from  Fort  Walla  Walla  on  the  same 
service,  and  if  necessary  cornmunicaite  with  the  commanding  otticer  at 
Fort  Walla  Walla  and  these  headquarters  by  means  of  expresses. 
You  will  take  every  precaution  to  guard  against  surprise  or  the  loss  of 
the  property  in  your  charge,  and  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  you  arc  dispatched,  thoroughly  and  as  speedily  as  practicable. 
The  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  0.  M.  Grover  will  make  known  to 
you  where  the  depredations  were  committed  and  the  probable  location 
of  the  Indian  depredators.!  After  completing  your  search  for  the  hos- 
tile Indians  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  River,  it  will  be  well  to 
cross  the  river  and  scout  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  on  Willow 
and  Butter  Creeks  before  returning  to  this  post.  I  understand  that 
the  Indian  agent  has  applied  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla  to  send  troops  to  the  Umatilla  country.  The  depredators  are 
said  to  be  renegades  from  the  Snake,  Yakima,  Cay  use,  Columbii|J^iv^r, 
and  VVal la  Walla  Indians,  who  acknowledge  no  chief  "and:  claim  the 
entire  country  as  Hieir  own. 
V  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  SCOTT  KETCHUM, 
Major  Fourth  Infantry,  Commanding  Pout. 


Statement  of  Caleb  M.  Or  over  ^  in  relation  to  Indian  depredations. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  1st  February,  1861,  a  party  of  about  twenty 
Indians,  well  armed,  made  their  appearance  on  Butter  Creek  and 
attempted  to  enter  the  house  of  a  settler  by  the  name  of  Reeder,  which 
was  then  occupied  by  Mrs.  Reeder  and  her  children,  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber. Mrs.  Reeder  barricaded  the  door,  and  in  spite  of  their  threats 
and  efforts  prevented  their  entrance.  The  Indians  then  drove  oft*  the 
horses  and  mules  of  Reeder  and  Boggs,  which  were  in  the  range  near 
by.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  French  and  Barnes.  The 
Indians  had  divided  their  party.  One  party  commenced  driving  off 
their  horses.  While  French  and  Boggs  went  out  to  prevent  this  the 
other  party  entered  the  house  and  robbed  it  of  two  guns,  one  revolver, 
blankets,  provisions,  &c.,  taking  with  them  these  articles,  their  horses, 
and  at  times  threatening  the  settlers.  The  Indians  then  appeared  to 
have  passed  near  the  mountains  to  the  head  of  Willow  Creek,  and  made 
their  appearance  at  a  settlement  on  the  wagon  road  from  The  Dalles  to 
Walla  Walla,  on  the  second  day  following,  the  3d  instant,  and  broke 
into  the  house  of  the  undersigned  and  robbed  it  of  one  double  barreled 
gun,  one  rifle,  one  revolver,  blankets,  clothing,  provisions,  and  about 
$300  in  gold  coin.  This  party  was  discovered  a  short  time  after  this 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Richmond  and  a  friendly  Indian  in  his  employ.  Mr. 
Richmond  attempted  to  approach  them,  but  was  prevented  by  their 
threats  and  presentation  of  guns  to  him.  The  friendly  Indian  did 
approach  them,  and  ascertained  they  had  many  American  horses,  some 
mules,  and  much  stolen  property.    He  further  says  they  are  Indians 


See  next,  ante. 
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that  live  on  the  Columbia  River,  near  the  foot  of  "Big  Island.^'  The 
next  day  Eichmond  and  another  man  tracked  them  to  the  Columbia 
Kiver  and  found  they  had  crossed  to  the  north  side.  The  undersigned 
has  been  informed  that  the  house  of  Mr.  Jobe,  on  Umatilla,  was  robbed 
about  this  time.  The  undersigned  says  the  robbing  of  his  house  is  of 
his  own  knowledge,  and  that  the  other  statements  made  above  are  from 
reliable  information,  and  he  believes  them  to  be  true, 

C.  M.  GBOVEE. 

Samuel  Johnson  says  he  has  just  arrived  from  Walla  Walla,  and 
has  heard  the  above  statements  from  various  i)ersons  along  the  route, 
and  has  seen  and  conversed  with  Mr.  Frencli,  one  of  the  parties  above 
named,  and  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Grover  are  corroborated  bv 
them,  and  he  believes  them  to  be  true. 

SAMUEL  JOHI^SOK 
By  O.  HUMASOK. 

Fort  Dalles,  Oreg.,  February  9,  18G1. 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 
Fort  Vancouver^  Wanh.  Ter,,  February  10^  1861. 
Maj.  E.  Steen,  U.  S.  Army, 

Firtit  Eegt.  Dragoons^  Comdg,  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash,  Ter.  : 
M^jor:  A  rumor  has  reached  here  that  Indians  have  been  commit- 
tmg  depredations  on  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Willow  Creek.  Col- 
onel Wright  desires  you  to  send  a  party  of  dragoons  at  once  to  the 
region  of  Willow  Creek,  as  well  as  to  the  Umatilla  Keservation,  and  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  rumor  to  cause  a  thorough  scout  to  be  made 
to  apprehend  the  marauders,  if  possible.  The  colonel  further  directs 
that  should  any  of  the  guilty  be  captured,  instant  and  summary  pun- 
ishment IS  to  be  had  upon  them,  that  tbeir  fate  may  be  a  warning  to 
others.  ^ 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
^    .   .      ^, .   ,  J  AS.  A.  HAKDIE, 

Captam,  Third  Artillery,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Warm  Springs  Indian  Eeservation,  Oregon, 

TIT  •  TTT  TXT  HT  Fehruan)  12,  1861 

Maj.  W^.  W.  Mackall,  ' 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Bept,  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  : 

Major;  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  general 

commanding  that  the  forage  furnished  by  the  acting  assistant  quarter- 

master  at  Fort  Dalles  for  the  public  animals  under  my  charge  at  this 

reservation  will  have  been  consumed  on  or  about  the  20th  of  March 

and  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  subsistence  department  on  the  1st  of 

November  last,  and  for  five  months,  will  subsist  my  detachment  until 

the  1st  ot  April     Since  the  arrival  of  my  command  at  this  reservation 

on  the  loth  ot  October  last  no  aggressions  have  been  committed  bv 

,  Snake  InO^s,  nor  have  I  any  certain  knowledge  that  individuals  or 

!  parties  of  Snakes  have  passed  the  limits  of  the  reservation  at  all.    The 

Indians  of  the  reservation  have  been  free  to  hunt  at  great  distances 

\  trom  tlie  agency,  without  any  sufficient  cause  for  alarm.    The  difficulties 

attending  the  keeping  of  dragoons  at  this  place  are  great.    Its  distance 
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from  Fort  Dalles  is  seventy  miles,  and  the  road  is  altogether  impracti 
cable  for  wagons.  All  short  forage  consumed  here  must  be  supplied 
from  the  vicinity  of  The  Dalles  and  at  a  cost  of  7  cents  per  pound. 
Long  forage  cannot  be  had  at  all  as  it  cannot  be  transported.  There 
has  been  no  grass  at  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  during  the  winter, 
and  consequently  the  dragoons'  horses  have  subsisted  solely  on  the 
ration  of  barley.  At  the  most  favorable  season  the  grass  in  this  vicinity 
is  very  sparse,  and  this  is  at  once  eaten  off  by  the  large  herds  of  Indian 
horses.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  assembled  on  this  reserva 
tion  are  of  several  tribes,  between  which  there  exist  jealousies  and 
enmities,  they  have  not  been  able  to  protect  themselves  against  repeated 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  Snakes.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case 
when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  young  men  have  been  absent  at  the 
Columbia  River  taking  fish  for  their  winter  provision.  I  cannot  behove 
but  that  the  permanent  absence  of  the  Indian  agent  contributes  much 
to  make  the  Indians  incapable  of  self  defense;  that  if,  instead  of  resid- 
ing at  The  Dalles,  he  were  here  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  the 
Indians  might  be  so  disciplined  as  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves. 
The  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  reservation  would,  I  fear,  produce, 
unpleasant  results.  A  detachment  of  twenty  men  is  sufficient  for  the 
only  purposes  that  can  be  accomplished  by  troops  at  all,  to  wit,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  Snakes  attacking  the  agency  and  to  inspire 
the  Indians  with  sufficient  courage  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations. 
These  purposes  could  as  well  be  performed  by  a  detachment  of  troops 
of  another  arm  as  by  dragoons.  In  the  event  of  my  command  being 
witlidrawn  without  being  replaced  by  other  troops,  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  several  buildings  erected  by  me  be  i)laced  in  charge 
of  the  Indian  Department,  to  be  kept  (unoccupied  by  Indians)  for  the 
use  of  such  troops  as  may  hereafter  be  sent  to  the  reservation. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  McM.  GREGG, 
Second  Lieutenant,  First  Dragoons,  Commanding  Detachment. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific^ 

San  Francisco,  February  15,  1861. 
Lieut.  Col.  L,  Thomas, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General,  Army  Headquart&s,  New  YorJc: 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
instructions  of  January  19,  and  in  answer  thereto  transmit  my  order  of 
this  date,  showing  that  the  post  at  the  entrance  will  be  occupied  to-day. 
The  companies  from  the  north  will  be  ordered  by  the  first  steamer. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  S.  JOHNSTON, 
Colonel  Second  Cavalry  and  Brevet  Brigadier- General. 


/ 


•      ■*■    ■••■>  *  ■y*      r 


^.■stt,        «l\# 


[Inclosurc] 
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A  /a  T  1,     ^      u 7"^-.  -,«^"^"«wM*«igettie  receipt  of  the  letter  5(f 

A/s.  Johnston,  brevetbrigadier.  general,  at  San  Francisco,  and  referred 
bj^yourdoparto<mllom^.t    fn-f^^ly  I  have  to  atate  that  uI^<aUhe 

t  See  Johnston  to  Cooper,  January  17,  p.  433. 
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3.  The  depot  quartermaster,  Major  Babbitt,  Will  notify  t^^ 
mg  ofticer  of  Fort  \  ancouver  the  arrangements  made  by  him  for  trans 
portation,  and  the  troops  must  be  got  in  readiness  to  embark  on  the 
return  trip  of  the  steamer  to  this  port. 
By  command  of  Brigadier- General  Johnston; 

W.  W.  MAOKALL, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific 
Capt.  J.  F.  GiLMEB,  *'"''  Francisco,  February  15, 1861. 

Engineer  in  Charge  of  Fortifications,  Fort  Point,  Gal.  : 
Captain;  The  general  commanding  has  examined  your  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  of  January  14,  viz  :  "Tliat  all  onerS«  of 

ana  that  no  further  liabilities  be  contracted,"  &c.  He  has,  liowever 
orders  •of  a  subsequent  date  from  the  Generalin-Chief  tooc^ujy  Fort 
f?dn  nn  t^  ^l?T'  ^""^  ""^  *"''  '"•'^^■^  •'^"f^'-s  "f  "ecessity  thraathorS 

i  nlace  inL  h*l t«hit T  "^^^"'^'^  *''  '^''^^'  *''«  occupation  secure  mid 
the  place  inhabitable,  he  relieves  you  from  the  obligation  of  obevin^ 

the  order  of  the  Secretary  to  that  extent  and  directs  you,  so  far  as  vou 
may  be  able,  to  execute  the  works  he  has  pointed  out      '  ^ 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  MACKALL, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

Headquaetees  Department  of  the  Pacific 
First  Lieut.  J.  McAllistee,  *''*'*  Francisco,  February  17, 1861. 

Ordnance  Corps,  Commanding  Benicia  Arsenal: 

Stew^irt^TS'A^tmr'  J«»'"«f>°  di'ects  you  to  invt,ice  to  Capt.  J. 
-Tv^rf  V.      ^  Artillery,  commanding  at  Alcatraz  Island   and  tnm 

SV    wSotfr^r^'''';^**''^"*  defay,  10,000  rifled  muskets  model 

I  am,  sir,  very  respecitfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

/  W.  W.  MAOKALL, 

/  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

caLdg7s^il7a£  be  S™°  '^'''  Proportioned  to  the  supply  of 


>-^  V  V  V«&»«ir  w>.     ., 


/ 


/ 


.  the  Ist  of  Aprnr^fncethe  arrivarot iiQ^\JOiizuAa2Jx*^a^^**Gvoi5?7rr«viw»x 
(  on  the  15th  of  October  last  no  aggressions  have  been  committed  by 
I  Snake  Indians,  nor  have  I  any  certain  knowledge  that  individuals  or 
I  parlies  of  Snakes  have  passed  the  limits  of  the  reservation  at  all.  The 
Indians  of  the  reservation  have  been  free  to  hunt  at  great  distances 
from  the  agency,  without  any  sufficient  cause  for  alarm.  The  difficulties 
attending  the  keeping  of  dragoons  at  this  place  are  great.    Its  distance 
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ae^sembly.of^a'sbingtQn  Tciiitui^,  leiiue^Uii^  that  a  COiupauv  ul'  u's. 
tijpops  may  be  stationed  at  Bellingham  Bay.  I  have  a  report /rom 
Cj^l^nel  Casey  of  January  24  [25],  in  which  he  gives  me  the  opinion/^^  the 
three  agents  at  Nisqually,  Bellingham  Bay,  and  Puyallup  that  Zi  out- 
break  of  the  Indians  in  those  districts  is  not  apprehended,  birt  as  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  assembly  thinks,  feel  insecure,  and  the  p/esence  of 
a  military  force  will  no  doubt  reassure,  I  will,  as  soon  as  ^a<}ticable, 
send  a  smaH^force  to  that  place.  J  ^ 

I  am,  slt;^  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  / 

A      ,   ^  A.  S.  JOHNSTON, 

tot^nel  f^aecond  Cavalry  and  Brevet  Brigadier- General 


J 


r 


I  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific 

/Capt.  G.  E.  PICKETT,     \  ^'^'^  ^'■~'  ^^*~«'*^  ''>  ''"'• 

Ninth  Infantry^  U,  S^^rmy, 

Commanding  on  th\  Island  of  San  Juan,  Wash.  Ter.  : 
Captain:  The  inclosed  extraiists  *  from  a  correspondence  between  the 
general  commanding  and  Captai^ Spencef  are  for  your  information,  and 
It  called  on  by  the  officer  commanding  the  English  troops  on  the  island 
ot  ban  Juan  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Captain  Spen- 
cer, the  general  directs  you  to  do  so..\  He  is  pleased  to  learn  from  Cap- 
tain Spencer  that  between  the  forces\occupying  the  island  harmony 
prevails.  He  is  anxious  that  this  contintie  and,  if  possible  to  be  avoided, 
no  questions  for  discussion  may  be  raisedy^ 

•  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob^ient  servant, 

W.  W.  MACKALL, 
Assmant  Adjutant  General 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

T  •     X.  ^  1  ^    o  nt^r        /  ^^^  Francisco,  February  26,  1861. 

Lieut.  Col.  0.  S.  Merc&ant,  ' 

Commanding  Third  Artillery  and  Fort  at  Fort  Point,  Cal: 
Colonel:  Brigadier-General  Johnston  directs  me  to  say  that  as 
soon  as  you  have  within  the  fort  a  sufficient  supply  of  shot  and  shell 
for  all  contingeiicies,  such  as  then  remains  may  be  left;  outside,  pro- 
vided the  piles  are  under  the  fire  of  the  fort.  \ 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,       \ 

W.  W.  MACKALL, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General, 


.  „  Treasury  Department,  February  28,  iBei. 

Hon.  J.  Holt,  '  ^     ?  ^ 

/  Secretary  of  War : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  V 
A/S.  Johnston,  brevet  brigadier  general,  at  San  Francisco,  and  referred 
by  your  department  U>  m(i.  t    In-feply  I  have  to  atate  that  uft-tOUhe 

*  Not  found  as  inclosures,  but  see  Spencer  to  Wright,  January  24,  and  Johnston  to 
Spencer,  February  18,  pp.  434,  445. 
t  See  Johnston  to  Cooper,  January  17,  p.  433. 
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roquisitioiis  for  tho  military  servioo  on  4ho  Paoifio-tbe  waryftB^6-4HWje 
been  issued  and  the  remittances  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  the  U,  S. 
Treasurer  can  issue  the  numerous  drafts  therefor. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  DIX; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


^Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
\  San  Francisco,  ^arch  2,  1861, 

Edward  R.  Geary,  Esq.,  / 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Portland,  preg, : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  ipeceipt  of  your  letter 
addressed  to  Colonel  Wright,  commanding  t^  Military  District  of 
Oregon,  requesting  that  thirty  or  forty  rifle^  may  be  placed  at  your 
disposal  for  the  use  of  the  employes  at  th^  Fort  Simcoe  Agency.  I 
have  no  authority  under  the  law  or  regulatibns  to  make  any  disposition 
of  the  public  arms  other  than  for  the  us^of  the  troops,  and  I  could  not 
do  so  unless  the  exigency  of  the  occasi<5n  was  such  as  to  furnish  a  full 
justification  for  acting  without  the  sa;^tion  of  either.  In  the  case  pre 
sen  ted  there  seems  to  be  no  urgency  for  immediate  action,  as  you  pro- 
pose to  provide  the  arms  now  as  ;i;  precautionary  measure.  For  these 
reasons  I  do  not  conceive  it  to/be  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
request.  By  the  act  of  the  3ja  of  March,  1825,  the  President,  under 
certain  restrictions,  is  authorhjed  to  have  arms  unsuitable  for  the  military 
service  sold.  There  may  be/ifles  at  Fort  Vancouver  of  that  description, 
in  which  case  I  do  not  doubt  you  would,  on  application  to  the  War 
Department,  be  authori^d  to  purchase  for  your  department  whatever 
number  may  be  needed 

I  am,  sir,  witl^reat  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  S.  JOHNSTON, 
Colpiiel  Second  Cavalry  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General, 


Special  Orders,  \    Hdqrs.  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

No.  2o.  )  San  Francisco,  March  4,  1861, 

Companies  A  and  B,  Third  Artillery,  will  take  post  at  the  fort  at 
Fort  i^nt.  On  their  arrival  Company  I,  Third  Artillery,  will  resume 
its  station  at  the  Presidio. 

command  of  Brigadier-General  Johnston : 

W.  W.  MACKALL, 

Adjutant-Genereth- 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 
Fort  Vancouver,  Wash,  Ter,,  March  5,  1861, 

Maj.  William  S.  Ketchum, 

Fourth  Infantry,  Commanding  Fort  Dalles,  Greg,: 

Major:  The  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  fears  an  attack  by 
the  Snake  Inxlians  on  the  Warm  Springs  Eeservation,  should  tieu- 
tenant  Gregg's  detachment  be  withdrawn.  The  colonel  commanding 
the  district  directs  that  Lieutenant  Gregg  remain  there  until  further 
orders,  and  that  you  supply  him  with  subsistence  to  enable  him  to 
remain  without  delay. 

I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  A.  HARDIE, 
Captain,  Third  Artillery,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- Oeneral, 


>    V 


-/   . 


»*J' 


>    \    •  '^ 
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t|ie  prcBcnco  of  tho  dragoono  might  alone  prevent  Buoh  a  econo^  otjll, 
oiMhe  first  occasion  of  showing  this  flag  I  do  not  anticipate  diliicRlfy. 
The  vmlent  party  is  not  yet  strong.  Success  will  make  it  stjxmger. 
The  native  Californians  will  take  the  strong  side.  Those  of  tkem  who 
have  taken  sides  are  with  the  violent  party.  The  Unioui/men,  irre- 
spective of  >^ty,  are  organizing  here,  and  I  think  will^n  be  formi- 
dable enough  t>>iontrol  matters— certainly  until  there Jk^i  great  change 
in  political  niattei-«  on  the  Atlantic  side,  or  until  dimit  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  war  t>e  levied,  probably  then  alsoy^ 

I  am,  sir,  very  rb^pectfully,  your  obedientTservant, 

WINE^  S.  HANCOCK, 
Captain  and/Assistant  Quartermaster, 


AssistaW^q^^jitermaster's  Office, 

Lp4  Angele^^al,,  May  12,  1801— 8  p,  m, 
Maj.  W.  W.  Mackall,        X  \ 

Asst,  Adjt,  Gen.,  Hd^s,  Dept.  of  the  Pati^,  San  Francisco,  Cal : 
Major;  There  was^ trouble  here  whatevelrbarday.  Having  failed 
to  do  what  they  had/promised  to  do,  I  have  no  aux^ty  for  the  future. 
Those  intending^feO  parade  here  to-day  thought  bett^of  it.  The  fa(;t 
is,  their  principgffadvisers,  or  those  to  whom  the  turbulenlj^spirits  looked 
to  for  countenance,  have  found  that  they  were  being  compromised  in  an 
affair  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  The  Union  men  have  been 
quite  b|«sy  during  the  last  few  days  in  organizing  for  the  purj^se  of 
comuKuiding  order,  and  have  found  tlieir  numbers  so  formidable  rhitit, 
to^dthor  with  tho  moral  effect  produced  by  the  reported  proximity 
(^ops,  they  have  but  little  fear  for  the  future. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WINFD  S.  HANCOCK, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster, 


Camp  at  Warm  Springs  Eeservation,  Oreg., 

May  12,  1861, 
Maj.  W.  W.  Mackall, 

Asst,  Adjt  Gen,,  Dept  of  the  Pacific,  San  Fra^icisco,  Cal, : 
Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  department,  that  a  few  days  ago  a  party  of  eighty 
warriors  from  this  reservation  returned  from  the  Snake  country,  where 
they  had  been  to  recover  horses  stolen  from  them  by  the  Snakes  at 
various  times  during  the  last  year.  The  party  had  but  small  success, 
only  having  recovered  some  twenty  horses.  They  took  prisoners  Po-li-ni, 
a  noted  chief,  and  seven  of  his  men,  but  unfortunately  they  were  all 
released  on  their  promise  to  return  on  the  morrow  with  all  their  people. 
Tlie  captives  were  not  seen  again.  From  information  obtained  from 
the  Snakes  themselves  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  fears  need  be  enter- 
tained of  an  attack  being  made  by  the  Snakes  on  the  agency  during 
the  summer.  All  the  reservation  Indians  have  removed  with  stock  to 
the  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  Eiver.  The  presence  of  even  a  smaller 
force  than  that  now  here,  and  of  any  arm,  would  effectually  prevent  an 
open  attack.  Petty  thefts  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  force  that  occasional  scouts  could  be  made  to  the  nearest  Snake 
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assures  then,  of  the  safety  of  their  fSes"  ''«*^^"'«»t  «f  «oWier8 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

^  ^  ^«w  Francisco,  May  13,  1861. 


\    Th^  ^  n       •  ^ranmscOj  May  13,  1861    / 

Point,  and  M,  Third  AftErfomPresS*!  ^^T^^^  f '  ^o^iort 
deputy  qnart^rmaster-geS'wm  „,.ff '^'^'j  ^  Alcatraz  Island/  The 

"?  "hS''^  ----HrrlXrt^  Vrfrars^ptt^^^^    ~^"'- 

tothe^s^^Trs^Tdrb^^^^^^^^^ 

*  \  •  *  * 

By  command  ^f  Brigadier-General  Sumner: 

W.  W.  MACKALL, 
Assistant  Adjutant-  General. 

Headqcabtees  Depaetment  op  the  Pacific 
Maj.  Enoch  Steen,        \  **"*  Francisco,  May  13,  mi. 

MATof*'^?'''*^'"'  '  <7o»«W%  J'ort  r«ite  T^a^^  Wash  Ter  ■ 
J^rTeoJrnZZ'^Z:^:±:Li&S  l^as  been'receiV^dfrnd  the 
approves  your  compliant  Sfc6j^Sn^%*?t'^y '°  '^^'^  t^'^t  l^e 
Indian  affairs  in  detachfnr  Cap^ln^S^r^  *^^ '"P 
also  approves  of  your  suLSfonrwft^  r^l*^'"^^?^- v.^^»«  ge^ieral 
operations  on  the  emigrantS  ^tC  „/^^T°*'®  ^  *^*8  summer's 
is  at  all  times  properlfJaSned  ^^  '  ^'>''^''^''  t^^^t  your  post 
1  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  y^r  obedient  servant, 

\   .         B.  C.  De'uM, 


Ahistant  Adjutant- General. 


HEADQlfAETEES  .DePAETMENT   OP   THE   PACIFIC 

Capt.  W,  S.  Hancock,  ^"  Francisco,  May  13,  mi. 

^ ^^tl'^*%*  ^'^'^^^<^»ter,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  '\ 

ins'irttny^r  SaVcoSatdr  '.^".^  ^««°  '"^^^  ^^^  I  am 
that  the  siteStirbTMarSwi  ^^^  department  to  inform  you 
Lob  Angeles,  and  the  nfe^uC  you  have*?2rrf  ^-l^!  vicinit^of 
concentration  of  troops  at  that  po?nt  am  !,&  ^  facilitate  the  rapid 
directs  me  to  inform  you  that  ffl,e[  S  ^"PP^^^*^  ^y>™^  He 
graphfed  to  turn  over  toMaiorfCwl?  "  ^"^  ^^"^  this  ^day  tele- 
the/equisite  amount'of'aSnSloTtlrsa'T*"^  l^owitzert,:  with 
XJL^ii.-P^!!!iZfiTres^^  \. 

~  ~: B.~0.-DiHJM,— \ 


1 


/    ^ 


• 


♦».       ('        v^ 
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BfiAlMiWABTEBS  J^fiPABTMENl-  OP  THE   PAOIPIO 

Capt.  JxTLiAN  MoAllisteb,  Sa^^e,^4moism,-J^39,^i,  . 

\       Ordnance  Corps,  Commanding  Benicia  Arsenal,  Benicia,  Cal.  .v 

veryrebpectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ""i«ui. 

EICHD.  0.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


/ 


HAadquaetees  Depaetment  of  the  Pacific 
Lieut.  0(.l.  GEOEdte  A.  H   Blake         ^"^  Framisco,  July  39,  mi. 
First  Bragoom  U.  8.  Army,  Comdg.  Fort  Churchill,  2fev.  Ter  • 

Sie:  The  ordnance  officer  at  Benicia  Arsenal  has  thi^  Ll^'. 
directed  to  forward  to  vou  200  niiiskotawifh+w  ^  day  been 

and  6,000  rounds  of  J^^S^Mttt   ar'Tbet^'""'"*''^^ 

V  eiy  respecttiiJJy,  yoii^*  obedient  servant, 

/  EICHD.  C.  DEUM, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General 

/' 

ACTO.  A.ST.  Ai>.T.  Gen„  D  JeTt  ro:r;r"'  '^''  '''  "''• 

/  Fort  Vancouver^  Wash.  Ter, : 

•  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS    VAN  VOAST 
Captain,  mnttnwfomg,  Commanding^ -Cimpa^y  K. 


Maj.  D.  O.  BnEi.r^'  ^^""  """""'  ^"""-  '^'•' ''''''  '"'  ''''' 
Asst  Adjt.  Gen.,  Department  of  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal  ■ 

u!^.La-^,  *^®  ''""*"'  *"  ""^^P*""*'  f"""  «»e  information  of  the  seneral 
mmanding  the  department,  that  there  is  danger  of  Indian  tfoubS 


'  t-J 
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in  this  vicinity  before  winter.  A  large  portion  of  the  Nez  Percys 
refused  to  come  into  council  and  receive  their  annuities,  and  it  is 
expected  they  will  shortly  join  the  Snakes,  and  unless  1  am  re-enforced 
by  a  company  of  infiintry  and  another  of  dragoons,  I  shall  be  unable 
to  do  anything  beyond  taking  care  of  the  post.  There  are  now  but 
forty-eight  men  for  guard  duty  at  the  post.  The  §iiakes  have  been  in 
the  valley  already  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  post.  TKey  ran  off  live 
horses,  killed  three,  and  wounded  two  more.  It  wds  not  ascertained 
until  several  days  afterward  who  committed  the  act,  when  Mr.  Craigie 
identified  the  arrows  as  Snake_^arrows,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  send 
out  a  small  party.  We'  are  also  in  want  of  oflicers,  myself  and  the 
surgeon  being  the  only  ones  who  belong  here.  The  others  are  promoted 
away  from  the  post,  and  only  waiting  to  be  relieved  in  order  to  join 
their  proper  comi)anies. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

E.  STEEK, 
Major,  First  Dragoons,  Commanding, 


SPEglAL,  OHDEllS, 

\   No.  138. 


I 


JTt)qt?.s  J>fePA»£M£Na:-£)j  thtc  'PAflTT'Tn^  _ 

^an  Francisco,  July  31,  1861, 


/  /^M/'f  J-  /i*/n^toi/u,  amy  o±,  lOOl, 

Forty  nuiskets  and  400  musket-ball  cartridges  will  be  loanej^from 
the  Benicia  Arsenal  temporarily,  on  proper  receipts,  to  the  Pacific 
bteamship  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  steamer  sailing 
on  the  1st  iKoximo;  the  arms  which  the  company  have  for  that  pur- 
pose having  been  detained  by  the  nou-arrival  of  the  steamer  due  on 
the  24th  instantiv 

By  order  of  Brigadier- General  Sumner: 

ElCUf).  C.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

—      / 


Confidential.] 


HEADQUARTERS  CAMP   FiTZGERALD, 

Near  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  July  31,  1801. 


\  •'-' 


Maj.  D.  C.  BuELL,  U.  S.  Arin^^ 

Assistant  Adjutant- Gener^,  J^dn  Francisco,  Cal: 
Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  18th  instant.  It  seemed  to  have  been  delayed  upon 
the  road.  1  left  for  San  Bernardino  dn  the  24th,  and  returned  thence 
this  morning.  I  beg  respectfully  to  ^report  that  I  took  many  and 
various  measures  to  learn  the  political  seivtiinents  of  the  people  in  that 
region,  and  also  their  sympathies  with  refeWce  to  this  party  or  that 
North  and  South.  The  population  of  San  Bernardino  is  about  1,500 
souls;  1,000  of  these  are  Mormons.  The  rest  n^ay  be  made  up  of  some 
lew  respectable  Americans,  of  a  good  many  Je^  merchants,  who  con- 
trol the  business  of  the  town,  and  go  with  any  side  that  pays  best  for 
the  time  being;  and  then  there  follow  adroit  horse' thieves  and  other 
unprincipled  and  desperate  men,  gathered  into  that  i^int,  as  well  from 
other  parts  of  California  as  from  Utah.  There  is  a  large  sprinkling  of 
this  latter  class.  You  can  judge  of  a  man  whose  character  is  such  he 
could  not  be  tolerated  in  Utah.  Now,  the  Mormons,  whatever  their 
professions,  hate  us  at  heart.  I  append  a  paper  in  relation  to  this  peo- 
ple which  the  general  may  regard  as  made  up  from  reliable  informa- 
tion. The  Jews,  as  a  rule,  have  no  love  for  us.  The  outlaws  hate, 
because  they  fear  us.  To  these  latter  any  change  would  be  congenial 
which  by  hook  or  crook  could  be  made  profitable.  All  but  tXe  few  / 
r^pectable  Americans  would  set  us  at  defiance  to-morrow  if  they  dare<? '' 

/ 


^ 


/ 


V 
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prompt  action  in  the  premises,  as  delay  may  prove  not  only  dangerous, 
but  (atal  to  not  only  the  peace  of  this  place  but  to  the  lives  of  loyal 
Americans,  we  dispatch  this  by  a  special  messenger,  George  Stone, 
under-sheriff  of  this  county.  X 

Very  respectfully,  / 

F.J.  MAarriRE, 

County  Judge, 
CHAS.  E.  HUSE, 

/  District  Attorney, 
GllAS.  E.  COOK, 

County  Clerk, 
THOS.  DENNIS, 

Sheriff, 

[Indorsement.] 

Headquarters  District  of  Southern  California, 

Los  Angeles,  CaL,  October  20,  1861. 

Respectfully  forwarded  for  the  consideration  and  orders  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding  tbe  department.  ^       -r..        ^       j.    ,  ^ 

My  own  opinion  is  it  would  be  better  to  put  San  Diego  County  (at 
least  so  much  of  it  as  includes  the  Colorado  River),  San  Bernardino, 
and  Santa  Barbara  Counties  under  martial  law,  and  so  order  it  that  all 
malcontents  and  all  open  sympathizers  with  the  South  be  tried  by  a 
military  commission.  Unless  this  be  done  the  troops  would  be  power- 
less to  stop  seditious  language.  _^^^-r 
^                                               JAMES  H.  CARLETON, 

-^ Colonel  First  Cavalry  Calif ornia  ^^-olunteer»j  ^ 


Office  Indian  Agent,  Warm  Springs  Reservation, 

Dalles,  Greg.,  October  18,  1861. 

Captain  Whittlesey, 

Commanding  Fort  Dalles,  Greg.  : 
Sir:  I  am  informed  that  on  the  15th  instant  a  band  of  Snake  Indians 
came  into  the  reservation  and  drove  off  100  head  of  horses,  the  property" 
of  friendly  Indians  on  the  reservation.  The  Indians  report  two  of 
their  men  missing,  supposed  to  be  killed  or  captured.  Owing  to  this 
late  incursion  of  the  Snakes  upon  the  friendly  Indians,  I  am  compelled 
to  make  a  requisition  upon  you  for  a  detachment  of  men  to  assist  in 
retaking  the  property  already  stolen,  and  to  protect  the  reservation 
from  further  depredations.  Without  protection  the  Indians  will  not 
remain  upon  the  reservation,  and  the  property  of  the  Government  will 

be  unsafe. 

I  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  LOGAN, 
Indian  Agent,  Oregon. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Headquarters, 
Fort  Dalles,  Greg,,  October  19,  1861. 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancouver : 
The  within  communication  from  the  Indian  agent  is  respectfully  for- 
warded for  the  action  of  the  commander  of  the  district.    While  I 
feel  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  picket  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
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men  at  the  Warm  Springs  Eeservation  for  the  defense  of  H.«  .. 
tioii  Indians  against  tlie  Snakes  vpt  hnvLn.  .-..^f         „  ^  H^'^^^^'^^a- 
ment  of  Company  B,  Pir^tC^al^t  i^Z^''  ^K^^^-lt^  *''«  ^*t«*h- 

l.o]ding,„ycommLdinread.StTbrrerved 'fri^  ""Z*?  Z'^''''  ^"d 

unteers,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  ttlntr       ™°'  '1"*^  l^ere  by  vol- 

should  have  been  made  against  fif-f  V    ?  *  Premises.    An  expedition 

thiscouJd  not  well  bedone^at  thl  '.^^^^'^'"  ^"««*'«n  ^^^^  fall,  but 

larger  garrison  a   thL  post  SaS  one  sm'^lIT'  ^'"^  ""*t^*  ^"  ^'t^out  a 

fully  suggest  that  one^company  "f  «Te  LlTt^^^^^^^^        I  would  respect- 

about  arriving  at  Fort  Vancouver  bp«Pnf  hi       l""  volunteer  infantry 

throw  out  a  detachment  of  twen?v,«lt„    ^^""^  f,*  "^^^^  ^^''^^  "''ders  to 

ervation  for  the  wint^"     ThrcomZv  of  C  *^^  ^?™  ^P""^^''  «««" 

mustered  in  here  makes  nrDr™7aL-^r^°''.T''''"y°'"*'^''«d  to  be 

the  defense  of  this  frontier  afSnt  "*'*  ^^  '^''''^  ^P«^  ^"^ 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

^        .  J.  H.  WHITTLESEY 

Captain,  First  Cavalry,  Commanding  Post. 

[Second  indorsement.] 

RvVAr«.„i,+  +1  •  Vancouver.  November  1. 1861 

^^W^'^ii^Zl-^S,  tSd?r°*  headquarters ^an 

^^nant.Colon.1  Seventh  Infantry,  Comuand?nf%rict. 


WiLLAED's  Hotel,  October  19, 1861. 


Thomas  A.  Scott  : 

disp^h,  whii'i^f  ^i-Jff*  --7  ^''-ceived  the  following 

graph  Company,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  Ihn^'rafait^;  ^'"^*'  P"-««dent  of  l-acific  ffi 

pleted,tVreclTelfgrptc"cfmm^^^^^^^      .^f  ^  ^^^^  -  --^^  com- 

ANSON  STAGEE. 


GEKEBA.   OKDEHS,j     HBQHS.  DEPAKT^^,  orV  PACirxC, 

Briff  Gpti   T?   V  q  u      .  ^^  Francisco,  October  20,  1861 

the  co^iS^nd^onhis^rtmenrfn  ''tV^^-'''^  ^or  duty  in  t  e  East 

General-in-Chief,  devoKnCoi  r.nf '^^^  ^J^^  instrnctionsof  the 
ment  of  Lifantry.  °  ^'"-  ^^^''^S^  bright,  of  the  Ninth  Eeg^^ 

By  order  of  Colonel  Wright :  \ 

^— .    .     .        R.  C.  DEUM,  V 

— -AsswtoMt  AdjuUmt-Omerah 


\ 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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HEADQUAETERS  DiSTElCT  OF  OKEGON, 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  November  1, 1861. 

^^'  \^st^A^L'Gen.,  Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal: 
Majoe-  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  this  morn- 
ings ma!l  of  Four  letters  of  the  22d,  a3d,  and  ^«h  "It^^'X^^"*  Se 
of  the  colonel  command  ng  the  department  of  the  ^4th  ultimo,     iue 
eiroUmTnt  of  men  in  the  company  of  volunteer  ^^valry  was  suspended 
on  the  receipt  on  the  28tU  ultimo  of  your  telegram,  and  the  disb.uid 
ment  of  the  company  has  been  this  day  directed.    As  the  disposiUon 
of  the  companies  now  looked  for,  directed  by  your  letter  of  the  22d, 
limct^nCme  degree  with  what  I  have  already  done,  some  explana- 
tfo  I  as  to  that  and  to  what  I  purposed  doing,  may  be  necessary.    My 
XroftKk  ultimo  and  orlr^  of  that  -"^  «f -^^-.^^^'^  ^^ 
what  I  have  done  with  the  five  companies  received  ou  the  ilst  y"t"n«— 
Two  complnies  under  Major  Curtis  to  Fort  ColviUe,  one  to  Fort  Dalles 
one  to  Fort  Hoskins,  and  one  retained  here.    I  was  governed  as  fur  as 
mtsible  bv  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  oral  instructions  received 
C  the  tbrmer  commander  of  the  department  before  I  left  San  Irau- 
nom  lue  loimc  ^       _^  <.„„„„a  <.„  be  relieved  at  once,  &c,    lu  this  cate- 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  H  »•  il 

Maj.  E.  C.  DRTTM,  ^""'  y-^<^ouvcr,  Wash.  Ter.,  October  23,  1861.    L«^7  4j 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Hdqrs.  Dept  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal: 
Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Major  Curtis  with  Companies 
A  B,  C,  p,  and  E  of  the  Second  Infantry  California  Vohinteers,  arrived 
at  this  place  on  the  2l8t  instant  in  good  condition  generally.  Measures 
have  been  taken  for  the  distribution  of  these  companies,  and  thev  will 
be  soon  sent  to  their  respective  destinations.  Major  Curtis  with  two 
companies  has  been  assigned  to  Fort  Colville,  and  will  leave  here  on 
the  25th  instant  for  that  post.  This  is  the  earliest  date  I  find  at  which 
he  could  be  moved  from  here  without  incurring  unnecessary  detention 
on  the  way.  Ihe  delay  has  enabled  him  to  put  his  command  in  more 
complete  condition  than  it  was  in  when  he  left  San  Francisco.  I  have 
been  obliged,  m  view  of  present  contingencies  at  Fort  Dalles,  to  place 
one  ot  these  companies  at  that  post  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  my  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  distribution  of  them.  The  necessity  has  arisen  in  part 
from  the  removal  of  the  guard  from  the  Warm  Springs  Eeservation  to 
join  Its  company  at  The  Dalles.  The  Snakes  have  availed  themselves 
ot  the  opportunity  to  run  oft*  from  the  reservation  about  100  horses 
belonging  to  the  friendly  Indians,  as  the  agent  reports  to  Captain  Whit- 
TTt  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^^^^  replaced  at  once  from  the  company  of 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

r*    .  ,,  ,  ^-  CADY, 

Men  tenant- Colonel  Seventh  Infantry,  Commanding  District. 


/ 


this  day  received  from  the  headquarters  oi  tuc  x^c-^. 


tMM.  »/*»••«»—  - 
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men  at  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  for  the  defense  of  the  re«fir,ra 

holding  my  cofnmLrinreadfn^lfS^CreSe^^^^ 

unteers,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  tn  nof  in  ti  !  •       '"^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^ol- 

should  have  been  mX  a^Llnst  nt  Vnot^^-'*''"''^!-.    ^^  expedition 

this  could  not  well  be  done^at  thl  fftS^^  '"  ^^i'^"*'""  ^^'^  f''"'  !>»* 
laro-er  earrison  ni-V^i^^^,^  *i  *®  season,  and  not  at  all  without  a 

about  arriving  at  Fort  vCon v^r  h.        5^a'i*o"»a  volunteer  infantry 

throwout  a  dftSeJt  of  twenty  m^to^^^^^^^  fL'T'  ^^^  9'^''-'  *« 
ervation  for  the  winter  The  commnv  nf  f  ?.t  ^  ^f"  Bprmg^  lies- 
mustered  in  here  mak^s  no  ,.r.n^Jit»^  of  Oregon  cavalry  ordered  to  be 

the  defense  oFtKitier  at^rlS  ^"'^  ''"""'  '^^  *=*'"'^*«'^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

^     .  •      T7.       ^-  ^-  WHITTLESEY, 
Cop^atTi,  ^tr«f  Oai;aZry,  Commanding  Post. 

[Second  indorsement.] 
HBA»Q^f4BTBB»  BiSTBICTOP  OBE€JeN 

.„  „•  ,  .   ^, .  -^'*^*  Vancouver,  November  1,  1861 

'evsight  this  was  not  sent  to  department  headquarters  at  an 
^y.    It  IS  now  respectfully  forwarded.         ""'"iquarters  at  an 

J^tenant-Colonel  Seventh  Infantry,  ConmandFnfSstrict. 
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By 

earlier 


\ 


coom,  one  at  The  Dalles,  one^  at  Hoskins,  and  one  at  Yamhill.  The 
company  for  Fort  Steilacoom,  will  be  designated  by  you  on  the  arrival 
of  these  troops  at  Vancouver,  and  will  be  kept  at  the  latter  post  until 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer /leaving  this  place  on  the  7th  of  November. 
A  subaltern  of  this  company  will  be  sent  overland  to  relieve  Captain 
Woodruff,  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster's  and  commissary  property, 
so  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  volunteer  company  there  will  be  no  delay 
in  the  embarkation  of  Woodruff's  command.  On  the  arrival  at  Van- 
couver of  the  steamer  of  the  7th,  Company  D,  Third  Artillery,  and  the 
volunteer  company  for  Steilacoom  will  be  sent  to  their  respective  sta- 
tions. The  artillery  company  will  be  left  at  San  Juan,  and  the  steamer 
proceeding  to  Steilacoom  will  leave  the  company  of  volunteers  and  take 
on  board  Captain  Woodruff's  command.  On  its  return  the  steamer 
will  touch  at  San  Juan  and  take  on  board  Captain  English's  company, 
both  commands  coming  direct  to  this  city.  This  will  give  Captain 
English  time  to  turn  over  his  command.  Captain  Black's  company 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Mnth  Infantry  (non-commissioned  staff', 
band,  &c.),  and  the  company  at  the  Cascades  (Captain  Van  Voast)  will 
be  sent  on  the  return  steamer  to  this  city.  The  post  at  the  Cascades 
will  be  abandoned  and  the  movable  property  sent  to  Fort  Vancouver. 
You  will  direct  Lieutenant  Wildrick  to  turn  over  to  the  assistant 
adjutant- general  at  these  headquarters  on  his  arrival  here  all  funds 
pertaining  to  the  adjutant-general's  department  now  in  his  possession. 
'     Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EICHD.  C.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

43  R  R — VOL  L,  PT   I 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 
Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  November  1,  ISbi. 

^*-''  ^^^t^A^t'Gen.,  Hdqrs.  Dept.  of  tU  J><uAfio,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 
Major-  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  this  morn- 
mi^s  ma!l  of  Jour  letters  of  the  22d,  23d,  and  ^/Jh  utomo,  and  ot  that 
of  the  colonel  commanding  the  department  of  the  .i4th  ultimo,    iue 
enroUmTnt'i^  i^n  in  the  company  of  volunteer  cav-lryj^^P/i^^^^^^^ 
on  the  receipt  on  the  28tU  ultimo  of  your  telegram,  and  the  dsb-ind 
ment  of  the  company  has  been  this  day  directed.    As  the  ^»M»"sitwn 
Tthe  coinpS  now  looked  for,  directed  by  your  letter  ot  the  22d, 
rLflit±rin  some  degree  with  what  I  have  already  done,  some  explaua- 
t?ou  as  to  thT  and  to  what  I  purposed  doing,  may  be  necessary.    My 
"oJtSd  ultimo  and  orders  of  that  -".^  «f„^X>;*i;^^^^^^^^ 
^\!^^  T  iiavA  rlnnft  with  the  fivc  companies  received  on  the  2lst  ultimo— 
So  commniSunirMSor  Curtis  to  Fort  Colville,  one  to  Fort  Dalles, 
Z^  f «  Fnrt^HoS  and  one  retained  here.    I  was  governed  as  far  as 
«ZSleby  t^rgiraltenor  and  spiritof  the  oral  instructions  received 
Cm  tte  fSr^commander  of  the  department  before  I  left  San  ^ja 
Cisco  the  most  distant  troops  to  be  relieved  at  once,  &c.    Ii."j.'8  ^ate 
eo^'  HosSns  was  necessarily  included,  to  allow  of  the  relief  of  the 
Serv  detachment  at  Fort  Umpqua  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  it 
wSoiS  company  (D),  designated  for  San  Juan.    The  eruption  of 
The  SnikesupoS  wlrm  Springs  Eeservation,  a  report  of  which  met 
me  «ff1nf  Arrival  here,  made  it  necessary  to  place  a  company  at  Ihc 
Dalles  ^'^nce  so  that  the  guard  could  be  replaced  at  the  reservation 

•  ll'r^a     Mv  iinrnose  with  regard  to  those  now  commg  was  to  place 
St'eZVc^ofoLrC^lSTf  companies  at ^^^^^^^ 
o!  -1     ^^^  ^no  of  Vamhill  and  one  at  the  Cascades.    As  tnat  piace, 
KeTer^  Tbf alrdoned"  I  wUlretain  it  here  until  ^ther  "rders 
fCJh  i^hink  it  would  be  a.  better  arrangement  to  have  it  at  \V  alia 
Wanf  where   from  present  indications,  the  largest  force  possible  is 

.—Tv  The  same  reasons  make  it  desirable  to  have  one  of  the  held 
officers  al  thafstSn  Captains  Black's  and  Van  Voast's  companies 
Officers  ^^'^^"^^  ^^  .  ,,  Ninth  will  be  sent  down  by  the  Cortez, 
wWci  Laves'-oif  t^TtSn^^^^^^^^  iT  is  probable  that  Captain  Dent;s 
Company  will  be  iu  from  Hoskins  in  time  to  go  down,  in  which  case  it 
will  be^sent.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  obedient  servant,  ^   ^^j^^. 

JAeutenant-Colonel  Seventh  Infantry,  Commanding  District.  . 


Headquarters  District  of  Oregon, 
Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter.,  November  1, 1861. 

His  Excellency  John  Whiteaker, 

Governor  of  Oregon,  Salem,  Greg. : 
^TP  •  T  have  the  honor  to  notify  your  Excellency  that  by  instructions 
tUs  daj  received  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the 
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^n'}?l^^•"'^'''''K"^  ''*'  ^^^  company  of  voluuteer  cavalry  heretofore 
called  for  has  been  suspended,  and  the  men,  if  any,  already  enrS 
are  to  be  disbanded,  the  regiment  to  be  organized  unlr  Colonel  S 
nelius  bc-ing  considered  amply  sufficient  for  the  whole  country 
I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obedS/ervant, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Seventh  Infantry,  Cotnman'dinf^striet. 


^'''''' No  ^r^""""'  \  ^nEADQtTAKTEES  DlSTEIC'c4   OeEOON, 

iNo.  ou.  5  iort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter/.  November  1,  1861 

an?  JndffflZSTl,^''/"'*^  InfantrXn-commissioned  staff 
regime  tnsZvi  I       ^-    '  *"*i.?.'i«l»  ^^^^^  companies  of  the  same 

he^ic^rs::.  s'jLo^'X^7^'i,r ''"■'  ^"  *^^  ^'^^°^^^  ^»'*- 

•  •  •  •  »  ,  , 

By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oady: 
First  Lieut.,  Third  ArtUUry,  Acting  As.Hstant  TSSSemZ. 


Keadquarters  District  of  Oregon, 

Oapt.  J.  H.  WHix™V""'  '^"'-  ''"'  "^"'"'^  ''  ^''^'- 
Commanding;  Fort  Dalles,  Greg. : 

*  ♦  # 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Mrst  Lieut.,  Third  Artillery,  Acting  AsL^nt  ™SS..a. 


/ 


Lieut,  A.  C.  WiLDKiCK,    ^'"''''  ^°^'^™«'  ^^«EG,  November  1,  1861.    . 
^^ng  Assistant' Adjutant-Oeneral,  District  of  Oregon: 

rout^r^tlVfn^o^yroS^orktutZcHf*  ^  f'^f  'T'  *^*«  P^*  - 
a  day  longer  for  the  reason  tlfntff,!.  ^  •°^*''°*-     ^  "'^y  ^^  delayed 

from'^the'siletz  block  house  mav  bo  nfjn  T  ''"'^  'l'^'^'  ^''^  "^^  P^'ty 
evening  of  the  5th.    tL  bh.ck  ifouse  i    ?w  "/ ^m"'^  ^}'^  P''*^^  ^^  tl^« 

a^r!?i„'rrb^i™}p^^^^ 

^o.  ±ne  Indians  are  not  ouiet  jmri  nn^^i  i^^i  •  ^^  ^  valuers,  jmo. 
bad  escaped  the  colonel  coZianfwfhf"'''"?  *^*^'"-  ^  P^esuie  it 
come  from  this  post  or  th^^arrt^n^  fn  t?  ^''''■"'°°  ^^'^  ^''^^^  ^^^  to 
detailed  from  Yamhill  ^        '^'^  ^°'  Umpqua  would  have  been 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Oaptain,  Ninth  Infantry,  Commanding.' 


W 


5^^^ 


c: 


i 


f 


I' 


»   » 
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,^-«ph^rH3ftl^H>(40-shot,  and^^sny,  ten  ronndstjf  caH4«4ei»v--I-»^e^ 

fdr  them  an  adequate  supply  of  fixed  ammunition,  consisting  of  shells, 
sphi^rical  case-shot,  and  canister,  with  fuses,  friction -tubes,  portfires, 
&c.  NPlease  order  this  ammunition  down  on  the  return  Senator,  and 
write  tttme  that  you  have  done  so,  that  I  may  know  it  is  on  board  when 
the  boaWomes.  - 

VeW  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*  JAMES  H.  CARLETON, 

Colonel  First  California  Volunteers,  Commandimj. 


/ 


/ 

Camp  DnvM^March  29, 18G2, 

Col.  G.  W.  Bowie,         . 

Fifth  Infty,  California  Volunteers,  Comdg/at  Camp  Latham: 

My  Dear  Colonel:  Please  have  one  of  your  companies  in  readi- 
ness to  leave  your  camp  for  Camp  Wright  the  day  after  tomorrow 
morning.  It  will  be  equipped  as  ordered  in  General  Orders,  No.  3,  cur- 
rent series,  from  these  headquarters.  Be  prepared  yourself  to  leave  for 
Fort  Yuma  with  another  company  and  the  headquarters  of  your  regi- 
ment by  the  3d  proximo.  I  write  you  this  to  give  you  ample  time  to 
pack  such  articles  as  you  may  not  need  for  storage  at  Kew  San  Pedro. 
All  the  companies  of  your  regiment  will  doubtless  follow  you. 
Very  truly,  yours,  y 

JAMES  H.  CARLETON. 


Headquarters  District  of  Southern  California, 

i  Los  Angeles^  Cal,,  March  29,  1862, 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  R.  West,  \ 

First  Infty.  California  Vols,,  Comdg.  aT\Camp  Wright,  CaL: 

Colonel  :  Some  days  since  I  caused  a  supply  of  potatoes  to  be  sent 
to  Camp  Wright  for  the  use  of  your  command. \^  The  soldiers  at  this 
season  of  the  year  should  be  directed  to  gather,  c0ok,  and  eat  for  anti- 
scorbutics a  plenty  of  greens.  Young  nettles,  young  mustard,  lamb's- 
quarters,  and  other  varieties  of  plants  make  good  greens,  and  can  be 
found,  doubtless,  in  your  immediate  vicinity,  or,  say,  within  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles.  A  liberal  use  of  these  articles  will  soon  freshen  the 
blood  of  the  troops  and  remove  any  scorbutic  taint.  Have  this  matter 
attended  to  without  delay.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  Overland  Mail  Com- 
pany paid  for  hay  at  the  points  named  in  my  letter,  but  It  was  doubt- 
less a  fair  price,  and  would  be  a  fair  criterion  or  what  the  United 
States  should  pay  at  those  places.  Mr.  Louis  McLane  has  the  data. 
Mr.  Williams  may  be  engaged  to  put  twenty-five  tons  of  hay  atCarriso 
Creek  at  the  price  named  in  your  note,  and  five  tons  at  San  Felipe  at 
$50,  and  eight  at  Vallecito  at  $50,  commencing  with  that  at  Carriso 
Creek,  provided  he  does  it  at  once;  otherwise  I  do  not  want  him  to  cut 
it  at  any  price.  \ 

/         I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedienfe^ servaat,         \ 

JAMES  H.  CARLETON,      \ 
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Executive  Office, 
Salem^  Greg,,  March  29. 1862, 
Colonel  Cady, 

Commanding  Fourth  Regiment  California   Volunteers 

and  the  U,  S,  Troops  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  : 
Sir  :  My  attention  has  of  late  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  position  of 
settlers  on  and  near  the  eastern  and  northeastern  frontiers  of  this  State 
by  representations  of  their  hazardons  exposure  to  Indian  depredations, 
and  the  danger  existing  at  this  time  of  Indian  outbreaks  in  those 
localities.  Urgent  solicitations  have  been  made  recently  by  many  intel- 
ligent and  influential  citizens  of  Oregon  and  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly since  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  a  party 
of  white  men  who  had  established  a  mining  camp  on  John  Day's  Eiver 
last  winter  by  a  party  of  Indians,  that  some  more  efficient  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
white  people  in  such  exposed  sections  of  the  country.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  with  you  upon  the 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  of  the  steps  designed 
to  be  taken,  if  any,  by  the  U.  S.  military  authorities  relative  to  the 
matter,  of  ascertaining  the  numerical  strength  of  any  force  at  your  com- 
mand  that  might  be  detailed  for  such  duty,  if  in  your  judgment  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  required,  and  also  whether  the  nature  of  your 
instructions  are  such  as  to  permit  the  sending  a  body  of  troops  into 
the  Indian  country  mentioned  in  the  event  of  your  considering  it  advis- 
able or  necessary  to  do  so.  An  early  reply  would  much  oblige, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WHITEAKER. 


^-       Headquarters  District  of  Southern  California^-^ 

"^  Los  Angeles,  Cal,,  March  SO^fSGS. 

Maj.  ]{.  C.  Drum,  >^ 

\^  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  U,  8,  Army,  San  Frg^^'isco,  Cal: 
Major:  I  inclose  copies  of  letters  written  at  the  latest  date  from 
Fort  Yuma.  You  will  see  that  from  reports  of  the  Indians  Captain 
McCleave  and  eight  men,  and  Mr.  White,  at  t>B  Pima  Villages,  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  secessionists  now  at  Tutison.  It  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  good  thing  that  these  men  have  been  :feaken ;  it  will  make  all  others 
more  vigilant.  Pishon  should  reach  Tti'cson  by  the  2d  proximo  at 
furthest,  when  there  should  be  some  results  more  gratifying  than  the 
capture  of  *^o  iine  an  officer  as  Captain  McCleave. 
I  am,  major,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  H.  CARLETON, 
Colonel  Mr  St  California   Volunteers^  Commanding, 

Note. — It  is  not  known  generally,  nor  do  I  wish  it  known  for  the 
present,  that  Captain  McCleave  has  been  captured 

J.  H.  C. 


Special  Orders,  )  Hdqrs.  Dist.  of  Southern  California, 

^o.  37.  J  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  30,  1862, 

Oapt.  Sylvester  Soper,  (Company  H,  Fifth  Infantry  California  Volun- 
jteers,  will  iei>ort  with  his  companj^  without  delay  to  Lieut;,  Col.  Jos^U 
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approaching  that  location  from  thio  oidc  ifl  over  an  immcnoe  landfriide, 
full  si.vt)'  rods  across,  or  by  going  upon  the  mountain  and  ooming  down 
to  it  from  abov^by^the-Weaverville  trail. 
By  order  of  Captain  Douglas ; 

P.  D.  JOHNBOJS^, 
Sitmnd  Lieutenant  and  Post -Adjutant, 


Headquarters  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers, 

Portland,  Greg,,  April  li,  1862, 
General  Wrioht, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal, : 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  forward  a  communication  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maury  for  your  consideration.  His  views  in  regard  to  the  requirement 
of  a  military  force  in  Southern  Oregon,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
are  correct.  The  two  last  companies  mustered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maury  being  so  near  full,  and  being  composed  of  good  men  well  mounted, 
I  would  urge  upon  you  (the  matter  being  in  your  discretion)  to  increase 
the  regiment  to  seven  companies. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  E.  COENELIUSy 
Colonel  First  Cavalry  Gregon  Volunteers. 

[Inclosure.] 

Camp  Baker,  Jackson  County,  Orkg.,  March  27, 1862, 

Col.  G.  Wright,  U.  S.  Army, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Pacific : 

Sir  :  On  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  threatening  appearance  of  Indian 
aft'airs  in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon  there  are  rumors  that  the 
troops  now  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  to  be  removed  north.  In  con- 
sideration that  this  might  be  the  case  in  an  emergency,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  represent  to  you  our  condition.  The  eastern  frontier  of  South- 
ern Oregon  is  occupied  solely  by  Indians,  though  it  contains  large  val- 
leys susceptible  of  cultivation  as  well  as  extensive  range  for  stock.  If 
there  should  be  war  with  the  Indians  north,  the  probability  of  which 
is  unquestionably  great,  it  will  involve  the  Indians  south.  They  are 
well  aware  that  two-thirds  of  our  citizen*  will  leave  for  the  northern 
mines,  and  anxious  at  the  same  time,  naturally,  to  commit  depredations 
upon  the  settlements.  This  will  leave  Jackson  County  especially 
exposed,  and  ofter  inducements  to  make  equal  cause  with  the  Indians 
of  the  north  as  well  as  to  commit  depredations  (which  will  necessarily 
lead  to  war)  on  their  own  account.  Aside  from  any  predisposition  of 
these  Indians  for  hostilities,  they  may  find  aggravations  from  the  fact 
that  their  country  will  be  extensively  prospected,  and  traveled  over  by 
parties  going  to  Salmon  Kiver  mines,  or  those  of  Humboldt  Eiver,  who, 
through  thoughtlessness  or  recklessness,  may  provoke  hostilities  from 
which  the  innocent  are  always  the  greatest  sufferers.  Without  being 
able  to  obtain  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
have  accumulated  this  winter  a  large  amount  of  ammunition.  In  con- 
nection with  this  I  ask  respectfully  to  suggest  that  a  military  establish- 
ment east  of  this  valley  has  been  for  a  long  time  necessary  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  in  every  respect  of  Southern  Oregon  and  North- 
ern California.  Its  importance  under  present  circumstances  is  largely 
increased.  It  will  lead  to  the  peaceable  development  of  a  large  tract 
of  agricultural  and  mineral  district  now  unoccupied  with  but  little 
additional  cost  to  the  Government.    Troops,  in  that  direction  would  be 
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conveiiieut  enough  to  attend  to  any  emergency  that  might  arise  from 
the  present  disturbed  condition  of  the  country.  In  this  end  of  the  State 
we  are  about  evenly  divided  as  to  the  national  issue.  On  account  of 
the  agitations  consequent  ui>on  our  coming  elections,  as  well  as  those 
that  may  occur  from  possible  reverses  to  the  national  arms,  our  condi- 
tion cannot  be  foretold.  Under  the  instructions  from  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's Office  of  September  24, 1861,  after  consultation  with  the  gentlemen 
embraced  in  them,  I  proceeded  to  organize  four  companies  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  Two  were  promptly  tilled  in  this  county.  The 
severity  of  the  winter  postponed  for  some  time  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  organization  of  the  other  two.  Good  substantial  citizens  were 
selected  in  the  adjoining  counties,  who  immediately  applied  themselves 
to  raise  the  other  two.  The  continued  severity  of  the  weather,  with 
much  local  opposition,  prevented  their  completion  before  the  receipt  of 
your  order  reducing  the  regiment  to  six  companies  (it  was  forwarded 
promptly  to  the  parties  concerned).  On  the  24th  of  February  forty 
enlisted  men  were  mustered  in  for  one  of  these  companies,  and  on  the 
12th  March  fifty  for  the  other — between  these  dates  and  the  receipt  of 
your  order.  I  am  informed  that  they  number  about  seventy  each 
enlisted  men.  It  will  be  a  severe  disappointment  to  those  who  have 
worked  under  many  disadvantages,  now  that  they  have  nearly  the 
required  number,  after  their  efforts  and  outlays,  to  be  left  out.  If  the 
requirements  of  the  service  and  your  duty  will  allow  it,  I  respectfully 
ask  a  favorable  consideration  for  them;  that  is,  that  they  may  be 
allowed  to  fill  these  companies,  thus  making  the  seventh  of  the  regiment. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  F.  MAURY, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon  Volunteers, 


HEADI^UAKTEKS   I>BPA»*HtfEN^f^-OF  TH&-PAOW*0, 

San  Francisvo^aL^  April  15j  1^2. 

First  Infantry  California  Volunteers^ 
^-Comdg.  District  of  Southern  California^  Los^Angeles,  Cal,  : 

Colonel  :  The  general  commanding  the  department  directs  me  to 
write  you  that  he  has  read  carefully  and,,;with  deep  interest  the  volu- 
minous correspondence  received  by  Ipjst  mad  regarding  affairs  in  your 
district.  The  zeal  and  activity  di^t^ayed  by  Colonel  West  and  Major 
Rigg  warrant  the  convictiop^-th^at  they  are  not  to  be  overreached  by 
any  parties  of  rebels.  A^Mthe  supplies  asked  for  have  been  ordered. 
Neither  the  quarterpaa^ter's  nor  the  subsistence  departments  have  yet 
received  fundSj.butthey  are  expected  daily,  and  possibly  may  reach  us 
in  time  to  go  on  the  next  stean  er.* 

J  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  KIRKITA^^. 
Cwptwinumd- Assistant  ^uaf4er^n(ifst€ryJiotg,  As  fit.  AdiJtTljhsn, 


■h 


HEADQUARTERS"  Humboldt  Military  District, 

F^ort'  Sumboldtj~A:prtir  lOj  1862, 
Maj,  B.  C,  Drum, 

Asst,  Adjt,  Gen,j  Department  of  th^  Facific^  U^,  Army  : 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receiptx^JLa letter  from 
the-  general  commanding  the  department,  dated  April  7*  — I  foel-mueh 


8ome  unimportaut  matter  here  omitted. 


\ 
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Tojwgraphical  memoir  of  the  command  against  the  Snahe  Indians,  under  Major 
^.bteen,  United  States  dragoons,  in  the  summer  of  l^mT^T Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Dixon,  United  States  topographical  engineers. 

Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T.,  December  11,  1860. 
Captain  :     I  have  the  lionor  to  submit  the  following  preliminary  topograph- 
ical menioir  of  the  operations  of   explorations  and  surveys  under  my  chaL 
with  Major  Steen  s  command,  in  accordance  with  the  following  orders  and  in- 
structions: ® 


Special  Orders, 
No.  37. 


! 


Headquarters  Department  of  Oregon, 

Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T.,  March  28,  1860. 
(Extract ) 
I.  To  extend  the  explorations  of  the  past  season,  as  well  as  to  afford  adequate 
protection  to  the  emigration  from  the  western  States  within  the  limits  of  this 
department,  the  following  named  commands  will  be  organized  for  the  respective 
duties  prescribed  in  this  order,  viz  : 

III.  Company  H,  first  dragoons,  and  a  deatchment  of  a  commissioned 
officer  and  twenty  men  from  company  G,  9th  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Enoch  Steen,  1st  dragoons,  will  leave  Fort  Dalles  on  the  10th  of  June 
iiext  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  wagon  road  from  Harney  lake,  as  placed  on 
the  map,  to  l^ugene  city,  Oregon. 

*****♦•#» 

V.  Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Joseph  Dixon,  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  will 
report  for  duty  Avith  Major  Steen's  command. 

VI.  The  quartermaster's,  subsistence,  ordnance,  and  medical  departments  will 
furnish  i\\G  necessary  transportation,  guides,  supplies,  &c.,  for  both  of  these 
commands,  each  command  taking  five  six-mule  teams,  and  wagons  and  the 
remainder  in  pack  mules. 

By  order  of  General  Harney, 

A.  PLEASONTON, 

Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Art.  Asst.  Adj.  General. 

.  Office  of  Military  Roads,  May  2d,  1860. 

^  Sir  :  Having  been  a^^signed  to  duty  with  the  command  organized  under 
Special  Orders  No.  37,  (of  I860,)  headciuartera  department  of  Oregon,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  wagon  road  from  Harney  lake  to  Eugene  city,  Oregon,  in 
extension  of  the  explorations  made  by  you  last  season,  you  will  render  to  me,  wlien 
practicable,  monthly  reports  of  your  progress,  and  transmit  through  me  to  tlie 
Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers  the  usual  monthly  statements,  quarterly 
returns  and  accounts,  also  a  copy  of  your  final  reports  and  map  of  the  explora- 
tions required  by  the  army  regulations. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  THOM, 
Capt.  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers. 
Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Joseph  Dixon, 

Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T. 

In  accordance  Avith  the  f  )regoing  orders  and  instructions,  I  repaired  to  Fort 
Dalles,  Oregon,  and  reported  to  Major  Steen  for  duty  on  the  19th  of  May,  1860. 
After  receipting  to  the  acting  assistant  quartermaster  at  Fort  Dalles  for  the 
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Jin  officer  there  for  that  purpose.'  So  my  destmdti-on  was  changed  to  Clevel^nd,^ 
where,  and  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  remained  mustering  in  troops  from  the  24th  of 
April  to  the  13th  of  June,  when,  receiving  orders  to  report  for  topographical 
duty  to  General  Patterson,  commanding  the  department  of  Pennsylvania,  I  re- 
paired to  his  headquarters,  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  was  made  chief  topo- 
graphical engineer  of  his  division— Captain  J.  W.  Abert  and  Lieutenant  J.  L. 
K.  Smith,  of  the  corps,  being  my  military,  and  Mr.  David  N.  StrOthers  and  Mr. 
Luci  my  civil  assistants.  While  on  this  duty,  from  June  18  to  August  9,  I  and 
my  party  were  engaged  in  military  reconnoissances,  making  sketches  and  maps 
of  the  country  occupied  by  our  own  troops  and  that  of  the  enemy,  and  gaining 
information  of  their  positions,  the  roads  leading  to  them,  topography  of  the 
country,  and  character  and  armament  of  their  defences. 

Receiving  pennission,  August  7,  from  the  War  Depai4ment,  to  accept  the 
colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  which  Governor  Olden,  of  New  Jersey, 
had  tendered  to  me,  I  accepted  the  commission  and  repaired  to  Trenton  to  report 
to  the  governor.  On  the  14th,  the  governor  giving  me  the  command  of  the  4th 
regiment  of  New  Jersey  volunteers,  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  I 
accepted  the  same,  and,  on  the  21st,  left  Trenton  in  charge  of  the  regiment  for 
Washington,  which  I  reached  the  next  day,  and  where  I  found  orders  directing 
me  to  repair  to  the  Seminary,  near  Alexandria,  Vii'ginia,  and  report  for  duty  with 
Brigadier  General  P.  Kearney *«  brigade  of  New  Jersey  volunteers.  With  this 
brigade  I  have  been  serving  with  my  regiment  to  the  present  date,  endeavoring 
to  brhig  it  to  a  proper  state  of  discipline  in  drill,  camp  and  picket  duty,  and  in 
the  work  of  throwing  up  defences,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  regiment 
having  been  engaged  in  this  kind  of  labor.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  notwith- 
standing the  short  time  I  have  had  the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  the  many 
hindrances  it  has  met  with  on  account  of  work  on  the  intrenchments  and  picket 
duty,  its  discipline  and  proficiency  in  drill  is  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  forwardness. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  colonel,  veiy  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
Major  Top.  Bnginaers,  Colonel  Uh  RegH  N.  J.  Volunteers, 

Lieut.  Colonel  Hartjvian  Bache,/ 

Commanding  Corps  Top.  Engineer s^  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  July  2,  1861. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  by  direction  of  Captain  A;  A.  Humphreys, 
topographical  engineers,  that  1;he  material  for  my  final  report  on  my  explorations 
iii  Nebraska  is  nearly  ready  for  presentation.  There  is  some  arranging  and  re- 
writing to  do,  which  will  greatly  improve  it  and  facilitate  its  being  consulted ; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  propose  still  to  retain  it  in  my  charge  till  I  can  have  time 
to  complete  it.  / 

There  are  fifteen  detailed  topographical  maps,  on  antiquarian  paper,  on  a 
scale  of  half  a  mile  to  an  inch,  selections  from  important  points  of  which  are  to 
be  made  for  publication,  and  a  large  general  map  of  the  whole,  on  a  scale  of  1 
to  600,000.  The  topographical  report  will  consist  of  about  an  equivalent  of 
150  printed  quarto  jiages  and  10  quarto  plates.  The  geological  report,  with 
paleontological  descriptions,  &c.,  will  make  about  400  pages  quarto,  and  75 
quarto  plates. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

;  G.  K.  WARREN, 

/  First  Lieutenant,  Topographical  Engineers. 

Major  HartMan  Bache,  Tojwgraphical  Engineers, 

In  charge  of  Topographical  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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necessary  animals,  spring  wagons,  tents,  &c.,  to  complete  my  outfit,  we  took  our 
Eture  from  Fort  Dalles  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May   1860. 

T  order  the  more  fully  to  describe  the  country  traversed,  I  ^^^^^  ^mded  nn 
report  into  sections,  each  one  setting  forth  the  general  topographical  features  of 
trcountry  along  the  routes  travelled  on  our  different  marches  and  scouts,  a. 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  map. 

FIRST   SECTION. 

From  Fart  Dalles  to  Lake  Harney,  distance  two  hundred  .««<'  f ''f^'J^f '^ 
mUes     General  direction  southeast.-ln  order  to  P'^vent  confusion  and  to  guc  a 

remainder  of  the  section. 

First  division. 

excepting  a  steep  hill  between  Ten  ^^^^^,^f  ^VrXof  the  Columbia  river  for 

eand-drifts,  which  rendered  it  heavy. 

Second  division. 

country  tel.Mn  ik.  De;  ChuM  .nd  Join  fj"  ""/,*,,  K  th«  «», 

frequent  outcrops  of  volcamc  rocks.    1  his  plateau  is  c  ^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

riaSt  growth  of  bunch  grass,  (festuca )  ^f  * '^^^.^  i  a«^^^^^  in  the  caiioiis 
exception  of  a  few  ^t^l^Vf^WtCpSTn  opposite  directions  through 
of  the  small  streams  that  flow  from  tl"^  P  to  d-ht  hundred  feet  in  depth,  with 
rocky  and  rugged  raviries,  varying  f^  ,^veller  to  several  places  to  make  a  de- 
nearly  impassable  avails,  which  force  tetiavetem^^^^^       V^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

tour  many  miles  out  of  his  way.  ^If  P^f «''''  "^^^^^^  „£  timber.  Although  the 
toral  community  if  it  were  not  for  the  g^a*  «;™  J  j^  ^^der  to  pass  around 

present  road  is  rendered  in  «f  f '^l  P^'^^^.'^^^^n^^.'^Xsect  this  countiy,  it  is  gen- 
the  heads  of  the  numerous  lateral  ravmes  that  mcrsectti  J     i,,taclcs 

erally  good,  and  the  road  over  tlic  Pl'^tXtfoJ^ith  heavUy  loaded  wagons  are, 
offerini  any  difficnlty  to  rapid  f '«PXf(!fl^bt  rivei  bottom;  and,  2d,  the 
1st,  the  ascent  to  the  plateau  ^^  f  J^°'^^^^^^       creek, 
descent  from  the  plateau  down  into  the  valley 

Third  division. 

From  Trout  creek  to  Lake  H-«^.  f  ^-^^  Shrfop^^^icX- 

miles.     General  ^^^'^^''^ .T^^"^  Z^^X^TSi  measure,  with  a  slight  varia- 
turesofthis  division  would  be  repeating  ma  great  m  ,      ^     j^^^^j^^^      ^ 

lion,  what  I  have  already  given  m  i^reporo^^  ^P^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

surveys  for  a  wagon  road  from  1  ort  Dalles  to  mt,         j 
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It  will  be  perceived  by  examining  the  map  that  the  road  travelled  from  Trout 
creek  to  Lake  Harney  is  the  same  as  the  one  laid  down  on  last  year's  explora- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  two  changes :  rr.      .         i    -x  j- 

Ist.  From  a  point  six  miles  beyond  Camp  No.  6,  on  Trout  creek,  it  diverges 
from  the  old  road  and  runs  in  a  direct  line  to  Camp  No.  8,  on  Willow  creek, 
where  it  intersects  the  old  road  again,  thereby  shortening  the  distance  Irom 
eight  to  ten  miles,  as  well  as  being  a  better  road.         .      ,     .  ,      «        ^,       ij 

2d.  At  Camp  No.  14,  on  Buck  creek,  the  road  again  deviates  from  the  old 
road  by  following  up  the  above-named  stream  for  about  three  miles,  and  thence 
across  the  southern  spur  of  the  Blue  mountains  into  the  valley  of  Indian  creek. 

Indian  creek  rises  in  the  southern  spur  of  the  Blue  mountains,  and  fio^vs 
southeast  through  a  beautiful  valley  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  of  fertile  soil. 
This  stream  at  the  ford  was  from  eight  to  ten  yards  wide,  and  two  feet  deep. 
It  flows  with  a  sugglish  current  between  deep  banks,  fringed  with  willows,  Cot- 
tonwood, and  birch.  It  was  in  this  valley  that  the  different  commands  assem- 
bled  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Indians  this  summer.  By  this  deviation 
from  the  old  road  the  distance  was  shortened  very  much,  and  a  better  road 
found,  having  plenty  of  wood,  water,  and  grass.  ,^  „     .    t   i     tt 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  the  route  travelled  from  Fort  Dalles  to  Lake  Har- 
ney is  an  easily  practicable  route  for  heavily  loaded  teams,  there  bemg  no  obsta- 
cles to  rapid  transportation  with  wagons  excepting  two  steep  ascents,  which  can 
be  avoided  by  a  small  amount  of  labor.  To  emigrants  or  troops  on  scouting 
expeditions  this  route  possesses  many  advantages,  such  as  permanent  wtfter, 
plenty  of  fine  bunch  grass,  which  is  always  nutritious  even  in  a  dry  state,  and 
abundance  of  wood. 

SECOND    SECTION. 

This  section  includes  all  the  explorations  made  for  the  wagon  road  from  Lake 
Harney  to  Eugene  City.  In  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  country  exam- 
ined in  this  section,  I  have  subdivided  it  into  three  divisions,  the  first  bemg 
simply  a  description  of  that  portion  of  country  examined  along  the  direct  hne 
from  Camp  No.  19,  near  Lake  Harney,  toward  Diamond  Peak,  in  the  Cascade 
range;  second,  from  Camp  No.  19  to  Buck  creek;  third,  from  Buck  creek  to  the 
Des  Chutes  river. 

First  division. 

From  Camp  No.  19,  near  Lake  Harney,  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  constitute 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  lakes  the  country  has  a  truly  melan- 
choly and  disheartening  appearance.  In  many  places  it  is  whitened  with  helds 
of  alkali,  surrounded  by  drifting  sand-hills  devoid  of  vegetation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  artcmisia  and  Fremontia.  Even  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  the  small 
streams  flowing  into  it  from  the  northwest  are  sterile,  and  destitute  of  both  tim- 
ber and  grass,  as  well  as  the  plains  extending  back  to  the  distant  hills  m  the 
west  This  smooth  surface,  or  sage  desert,  has  an  average  altitude  above  the 
sea  of  4,040  feet.  The  plains  are  entirely  destitute  of  timber  of  any  description, 
and  even  the  low  broken  mountains  have  a  general  appearance  of  sterility  and 
ruggedness,  yielding  only  in  the  concealed  nooks  and  ravines  a  meagre  growth 

of  dwarfish  cedars.  i   i  i  -n        j 

The  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  lakes  is  bounded  by  rounded  hills  and 
occasional  walls,  varying  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  made  up  of  a 
semi-hardened  mass  of  the  debris  of  basaltic  conglomerates  and  other  volcanic 
productions.  The  great  scarcity  of  water  in  the  country  included  in  this  division 
renders  it  impossible  for  emigrant  trains  or  troops  on  scouting  expeditions  to 
pass  over  it  without  great  suffering,  there  being  on  the  direct  line  but  one  locality 
of  permanent  water,  as  far  as  the  explorations  were  extended,  and  that  a  small 
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turbid  stream,  which  rises  about  six  miles  from  the  northwest  end  of  Lake  Har- 
ney, and  flows  into  it. 

Second  divisio?i. 

From  Camp  No.  19,  near  Lake  Harney,  to  Buck  creek,  distance  ffty-seven 
miles. — As  we  found  the  country  along  the  direct  line  from  the  northeast  end  of 
Lake  Harney  to  the  pass  in  the  Cascade  mountains  near  Diamond  Peak  to  be 
impracticable  for  a  wagon  road  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  we 
returned  as  far  as  Buck  creek  by  the  same  road  that  we  travelled  on  our  out- 
ward journey  to  Lake  Harney. 

To  give  a  description  of  the  country  along  this  route  would  simply  be  a  re- 
capitulation of  what  has  already  been  given  in  the  third  division  of  tlu?  first 
section  of  this  report. 

We  took  our  departure  from  Camp  No.  19,  near  Lake  Haniey,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  June,  and  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  the  same  month 
at  Buck  creek,  two  miles  above  the  point  where  our  road  towards  Eugene  City 
diverges  from  the  road  to  Fort  Dalles,  having  easy  marches,  good  camps,  and 
on  an  excellent  road. 

Third  division, 

Froni  Buck  creek  to  the  Des  Chutes  river,  distance,  eighty-three  miles.  Gen- 
eral direction  west. — It  will  be  perceived,  by  examining  the  accompanying 
map,  that  about  two  miles  below  our  camp  on  Buck  creek  our  road  diverges 
from  the  road  to  Fort  Dalles,  and  follows  nearly  a  due  west  direction  for  about 
ten  miles  over  a  level  sage  plain,  in  which  the  south  branch  of  Crooked  river 
rises.  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  a  broken  range  of  low 
mountains,  which  appears  to  be  formed  by  successive  layers  of  sandstone  of 
different  hardness,  covered  by  basaltic  conglomerate.  The  soil  has  a  dry  and 
calcined  appearance.  From  the  above-mentioned  plain  to  Lost  spring,  (as  indi- 
cated on  the  map,)  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  the  road  passes  over  an  un- 
dulating country,  crossing  several  small  streams  which  flow  north  into  Crooked 
river.  This  region  has  a  light  sandy  soil,  with  occasional  outcrops  of  lava  and 
other  volcanic  productions.  The  country  immediately  along  the  road,  to  the 
north  of  it,  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  bunch  grass,  with  fine  groves 
of  cedars  and  pine  trees  on  the  hillsides. 

Although  the  general  character  of  the  country  along  the  route  is  that  of  an 
undulating  region,  there  extends  from  it  southward  until  lost  in  the  horizon  a 
sterile  and  rocky  plain,  entirely  bare,  with  the  exception  of  artemisia  and  a  few 
scattering  cedars.  This  plain  (which  is  an  extension  of  the  one  west  of  Lake 
Harney,  and  noticed  in  the  first  division  of  this  section)  appears  to  be  free  from 
deep  canons  or  ravines,  but  it  is  surrounded  with  isolated  buttes  and  ridges, 
(Lost  mountains,)  which,  from  their  appearance  of  continuity  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  impress  the  traveller  with  the  idea  of  his  being  in  a  vast  basin,  sur- 
rounded by  chains  of  low,  broken  mountains. 

The  principal  rocks  of  conical  hills  or  buttes  are  of  a  volcanic  origin,  and  of 
a  brownish  color.  From  our  camp  at  Lost  spring,  looking  west,  the  view  of  the 
dark,  fir-covered  Cascade  range  presents  an  appearance  wild  and  grand  beyond 
description.  Several  of  the  principal  mountain  peaks  stood  out  clear  to  the 
sky,  with  a  pure  mantle  of  snow.  Good  bearings  were  also  taken  on  the  prin- 
cipal peaks — Hood,  Jefferson,  Three  Sisters,  and  Diamond  Peak. 

From  Lost  spring  due  west  to  Des  Chutes  river,  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  the  country  is  extremely  level,  and  may  be  properly  called  the  northwest 
portion  of  the  great  sage  desert  that  extends  froyn  the  western  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  lakes  to  Des  Chutes  river,  including  all  this  region  in  one  vast 
sterile  sage  desert,  witli  the  exception  of  a  chain  of  mountains  called  Walker's 
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ranirc  bordering  the  east  banks  of  Dcs  Chute«  river,  and  appears  o  be  a  branch 
of  a  spur  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  extending  down  between  the  headwaters 
of  ?hl)cs  Chutes  and  the  streams  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction  into  the 
?.n  „*l7l..t  r  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  June,  whilst  encamped  at  Lost 
^n^f te  tdVcd  an  exp  Issfrfm  Captain  Smith,  United  States  army,  infonn- 
.  K\hat  he  had  been^ttacked  by  a  large  body  of  Snake  or  Shoshonee  In- 
a  dkns  and  a  hough  ho  had  repulsed  them  he  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  ad- 
vare  any  further  towards  his  end  of  the  route*  without  re-enforcements. 

As  tws  was  not  the  first  atrocious  act  of  these  savages,  our  commanding 
officer  El  E.  Steen,  United  States  army,  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if 
these  aSs  were  left  unpunished  they  would  soon  be  repeated  with  double 
ferocity  so  with  a  firm  determination  he  issued  orders  that  all  further  operations 
on  the  road  to  Eugene  City  would  be  suspended,  and  that  the  command  would  rc- 
pai  next  morning  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  in  con  unction  with  Captain  Smith  s 
;    Lmm.and,  to  profecute  a  campaign  against  the  Indians  until  further  orders  from 

the  dcnartment  commander.  .       n         -d     i       .  ^u 

InTnclusion,  I  would  re.pcctMly  state  that  the  country  from  Buck  creek 
to  t  e  Des  Chutes  offers  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  a  very  good 
X^Z,  road  with  but  little  labor ;  and  for  an  emigrant  road,  or  for  troops  on 
Luting  expeditions,  it  possesses  superior  advantages,  such  as  plenty  of  grass 
Tod  pure  water,  and  abundance  of  wood.  From  the  Des  Chutes  across  the 
Cascade  mountains  to  Eugene  City  the  road  has  not  yet  been  located,  and  if  it 
Ser  is,  X  command  hal  demonstrated  this  summer  that  large  trams  can  pass 
from  Lake  Harney  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Des  Chutes  river  over  a  good  road, 
having  plenty  of  wood,  water,  and  grass,  and  last  and  most  important  of  a  1,  en- 
tirely avoiding  the  great  sage  desert,  that  has  been  so  much  dreaded  by  all  pre- 
vious travellers. 

March  frmn  Lost  spring  to  the  valley  of  Indian  cr.eA-.— By  an  order  from  the 
maior  commanding  the  expedition,  operations  were  suspended  on  the  wagon  road 
to  Eugene  City  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  June  and  the  next  morning  we  took 
our  departure  from  Lost  spring  for  the  scene  of  Indian  difficulties,  following  the 
same  road,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Indian  creek,  that  we  travelled  on  our  outward 
iourney  toward  Eugene  City,  meeting  Captain  Smith  on  the  morning  of  he  4th 
of  July,  when  the  two  commands  were  united  in  accordance  with  the  follow  or- 
der, for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  a  war  against  the  hostile  Indians : 

Orders  No.  1.1  ,^  t 

Valley  of  Indian  creek. 

Camp  Union,  July  4,  1860. 
I    Companies  "C"  and  "H"  1st  dragoons,  having  met,  will  constitute  a  force 
for  operations  against  the  Snake  Indians,  and  the  command  is  hereby  assumed 

by  the  undersigned.  ,  ,       «      -,  .      , 

II.  No  change  will  be  made  in  the  responsibility  for  the  quartermasters  property 
and  commissary  stores  until  instmctions  shall  have  been  received  from  depart- 
ment headquarters.  .i,  t    ,  i      j  x- 

III.  Second  Lieutenant  D.  M.  Gregg,  1st  dragoons,  will  discharge  the  duties 

of  adjutant  of  the  command.  arTn^T:.x- 

Major  1st  Dragoons,  Commanding. 


«  Captain  Smith  had  command  of  the  expedition  to  construct  the  road  on  the  other  end 
of  the  route,  that  is,  from  Lake  Harney  to  some  point  on  the  emigrant  road  to  California 
and  Oregon,  near  Raft  creek. 
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This  section  includes  all  the  country  passed  over  in  scout  No.  1,  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  following  orders: 

Headquarters  Expedition  against  Snake  Indians, 
Orders  No.  3.]  Camp   Union,  Jitly  5,  1860. 

I.  A  command  of  eighty  men,  composed  of  equal  portions  of  companies  "C" 
and  "H,"  1st  dragoons,  will  leave  camp  at  10  p.  ra.  to-day,  to  scout  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  headwaters  of  the  John  Day's  river. 

V.  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  B.  Hasson  and  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Dixon,  United  States  topographical  engineers,  will  accompany  the  command. 
By  order  of  Major  E.  Steen. 

D.  M.  GREGG,  Acting  Adjutant. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  examining  the  accompanying  map  that  the  route 
travelled  by  the  command  organized  in  accordance  with  the  above  orders  is  indi- 
cated first  by  a  double  red  dotted  line,  and  then  by  a  blue  dotted  line.  From 
Camp  Union,  in  the  valley  of  Indian  creek,  to  the  valley  of  Cricket  river,  or  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Big  Meadows,  our  road  lay  over  an  extremely  level  and 
rocky  plain,  covered  witli  a  scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass,  interspersed  with 
frequent  fields  of  artemisia,  and  here  and  there  a  lone  cedar  tree. 

The  valley  of  Cricket  river,  (or,  more  properly  speaking.  Big  Meadows,)  at 
the  point  where  we  entered  it,  and  south  of  our  route,  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
a  vast  prairie  or  savanna,  level  as  a  house  floor  for  miles  around,  and  covered 
with  a  rich  growth  of  tall  grass  and  such  other  vegetation  as  is  generally  seen 
in  good  soil.  Cricket  river  flows  with  a  gentle  current,  between  high  banks 
fringed  with  willows  and  cottonwood. 

This  stream  takes  its  name  from  the  droves  of  crickets  that  are  found  along  its 
banks.  They  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  locust  of  Egypt,  and  no  one  who  has  not 
not  seen  them  for  himself  can  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  vast  droves  of  these 
insects.  Often  they  cover  districts  for  many  miles  in  extent,  so  that  tlie  eye 
can  scarcely  distinguish  a  single  twig  or  blade  of  grass  that  is  not  darkened  by 
them. 

Although  these  insects  constitute  the  chief  source  from  which  the  roving 
savages  of  this  country  derive  their  subsistence,  they  would,  in  my  judgment, 
offer  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  this  valley  than  all  other  causes 
combined. 

At  the  crossing  of  Cricket  river,  as  indicated  on  the  map,  we  changed  our 
course,  and  followed  the  tortuous  windings  of  this  stream,  over  a  rocky  and 
rough  region.  The  stream  itself  is  shut  iu  by  so  very  high  and  precipitous 
ridges  that  it  renders  it  impracticable  in  many  places  even  for  a  man  on  foot. 

After  following  the  canon  of  Cricket  river  for  about  thirty  miles  we  were 
forced  to  change  our  direction,  and  travelled  due  east  across  the  main  chain  of 
the  Blue  mountains,  to  the  canons  of  the  Malheur  river.  That  portion  of  the 
Blue  mountains  included  in  this  section  is  rough  and  rugged  in  the  extreme. 
The  Cricket  and  Malheur  rivers,  flowing  in  a  southern  direction  along  the  west 
and  east  bases  of  the  mountains,  with  their  lateral  tributaries,  have,  by  ages  of 
wear  and  erosion,  excavated  deep  and  yawning  abysses,  the  existence  of  which 
is  not  suspected  until  one  finds  himself  suddenly  arrested  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  often  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth. 

The  canons  of  Cricket  and  Malheur  rivers  constitute  the  main  thoroughfares 
into  which  the  lateral  chasms  debouche,  and  these  in  turn  have  their  smaller  but 
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range,  bordering  the  east  banks  f.^^^^^X^^^f^T^n^^^^^^ 

^'X  S  t^lf  r  rt"il^^^^^^^  -ages.  .T^^^^^^ 

offiiVM^rE.  Steen.  United  States  anny.  was  i-PXt;:lfw\t  £^^^^ 

'^SXTwTdd'LpectMly  state  that  the  country  from  Buek  creek 

^^^^£^  =•  iSan  e^S^rtrdTort-Z^^on 
rSret^^So;^^^^^^^^^^  u^or  adva-^^es  sn..  .^£y  of  grass, 

good  pure  water,  -'jd  abundance  of  wood^^  £  1  yet  b;en  located,  and  if  it 
Srt  X"c  — dtf  de^nSn^^^^^^^^  trains  can  pass 

fr^Lake  HaZeTto  the  headwaters  of  the  Des  Chutes  river  over  a  good  road, 
l°le  plenty Tf  wood,  water,  and  grass,  and  last  and  most  mportant  of  a  1,  cn- 
tirel7avoS  the  gre;t  sage  desert,  that  has  been  so  much  dreaded  by  all  pre- 
vious  travellers. 

March  frmn  Lost  sj,rmg  lo  the  valley  of  Indian  creck.-Qy  an  order  from  the 
maior  commanding  the  expedition,  operations  were  suspended  on  the  wagon  road 
!^  V,woZ  Oitv  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  June,  and  the  next  morning  wc  took 
ur  depar  «™  C  Lost  spring  for  the  scene  of  Indian  difficultks,  following  the 
°ame  road  a™far  as  the  vdley  of  Indian  creek,  that  we  travelled  on  our  outward 
Zney  toward  Eugene  City!  meeting  Captain  Smith  on  the  morning  of  he  4th 
if  July,  when  the  two  commands  were  united  in  accordance  with  the  follow  or- 
der,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  a  war  against  the  hostde  Indians: 

Orders  No.  1.]  ^^^^^^  ^^,  j^^,^^  ^^^^^^ 

Camp  Union,  July  4,  1860. 
I    Companies  -C"  and  -H"  1st  dragoons,  having  met,  will  constitute  a  force 
for  operations  against  the  Snake  Indians,  and  the  command  is  hereby  assumed 

^Il'^Cwe  will  be  made  in  the  responsibility  for  the  quartennastcrs'  property 
and  commissary  stores  until  instmctions  shall  have  been  received  from  depart- 

"^ TlL'^^LS^LTeutenant  D.  M.  Gregg,  1st  dragoons,  will  discharge  the  duties 


1    • 


of  adjutant  of  the  command. 


E.  STEEN, 

Major  Ist  Dragoons,  Commanding. 


V 


o  Captain  Smith  had  command  of  the  expedition  to  construct  the  road  on  the  other  end 
of  the  route,  that  is,  from  Lake  Harney  to  some  point  on  the  emigrant  road  to  Cahfornia 
and  Oregon,  near  Raft  creek. 
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This  section  includes  all  the  country  passed  over  in  scout  No.  1,  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  following:  orders: 

Headquarters  Expedition  against  Snake  Indians, 
Orders  No.  3.]  Camp   Tlnion,  July  5,  1860. 

I.  A  command  of  eighty  men,  composed  of  equal  portions  of  companies  "C" 
and  "H,"  1st  dragoons,  will  leave  camp  at  10  p.  m.  to-day,  to  scout  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  headwaters  of  the  John  Day's  river. 

V.  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  B.  Hasson  and  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Dixon,  United  States  topographical  engineers,  will  accompany  the  command. 
By  order  of  Major  E.  Steen. 

D.  M.  GREGG,  Acting  Adjutant. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  examining  the  accompanying  map  that  the  route 
travelled  by  the  command  organized  in  accordance  with  the  above  orders  is  indi- 
cated first  by  a  double  red  dotted  line,  and  then  by  a  blue  dotted  line.  From 
Camp  Union,  in  the  valley  of  Indian  creek,  to  the  valley  of  Cricket  river,  or  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Big  Meadows,  our  road  lay  over  an  extremely  level  and 
rocky  plain,  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass,  interspersed  with 
frequent  fields  of  artemisia,  and  here  and  there  a  lone  cedar  tree. 

The  valley  of  Cricket  river,  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  Big  Meadows,)  at 
the  point  where  we  entered  it,  and  south  of  our  route,  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
a  vast  prairie  or  savanna,  level  as  a  house  floor  for  miles  around,  and  covered 
with  a  rich  growth  of  tall  grass  and  such  other  vegetation  as  is  generally  seen 
in  good  soil.  Cricket  river  flows  with  a  gentle  current,  between  high  banks 
fringed  with  willows  and  cottonwood. 

This  stream  takes  its  name  from  the  droves  of  crickets  that  are  found  along  its  , 
banks.     They  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  locust  of  Egypt,  and  no  one  who  has  not  \ 
not  seen  them  for  himself  can  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  vast  droves  of  these 
insects.     Often  they  cover  districts  for  many  miles  in  extent,  so  that  the  eye 
can  scarcely  distinguish  a  single  twig  or  blade  of  grass  that  is  not  darkened  by  J 
them. 

Although  these  insects  constitute   the   chief  source  from  which  the  roving 
savages  of  this  country  derive  their  subsistence,  they  would,  in  my  judgment, 
offer  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  this  valley  than  all  other  causes  j 
combined. 

At  the  crossing  of  Cricket  river,  as  indicated  on  the  map,  we  changed  our 
course,  and  followed  the  tortuous  windings  of  this  stream,  over  a  rocky  and 
rough  region.  The  stream  itself  is  shut  in  by  so  very  high  and  precipitous 
ridges  that  it  renders  it  impracticable  in  many  places  even  for  a  man  on  foot. 

After  following  the  canon  of  Cricket  river  for  about  thirty  miles  we  were 
forced  to  change  our  direction,  and  travelled  due  east  across  the  main  chain  of 
the  Blue  mountains,  to  the  canons  of  the  Malheur  river.  That  portion  of  the 
Blue  mountains  included  in  this  section  is  rough  and  rugged  in  the  extreme. 
The  Cricket  and  Malheur  rivers,  floAving  in  a  southern  direction  along  the  west 
and  east  bases  of  the  mountains,  with  their  lateral  tributaries,  have,  by  ages  of 
wear  and  erosion,  excavated  deep  and  yawning  abysses,  the  existence  of  wliicli 
is  not  suspected  until  one  finds  himself  suddenly  arrested  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  often  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth. 

The  canons  of  Cricket  and  Malheur  rivers  constitute  the  main  thoroughfares 
into  which  the  lateral  chasms  debouche,  and  these  in  turn  have  their  smaller  but 
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ruKKcd  tributaries,  fonningin  all  a  labyrinth  of  canons  «o  closely  n,  erlaced  that 
hey  oppose  insm-mountabie  banners  to  travelling  in  any  fixed  direction 

The  Blue  mountains  are  covered  with  a  dense  pine  forest,  which  g  ves  them 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  a  dark  blue  appearance,  from  which  they  derive 

^^'TheTrincipal  rocks  displayed  on  the  summit  were  a  sedimentary  sla^,  which 
has  apparently,  been  changed  by  heat,  and  a  compact  trap,  decomposed  on  the 
exposed  surfac^.  From  the  canons  of  the  Malheur  river  we  changed  our  d.rec- 
tron  and  travelled  nearly  due  west,  along  the  banks  of  a  small  streani,  called 
on  he  map  Carrot  creek,  until  we  reached  the  point  where  our  route  of  ast 
year's  .■xplorations  crossed  this  stream.  The  point  where  the  road  crosses  this 
stream  is  called  on  the  map  the  "Miners'  Camp,"  from  the  f\xct  «'*  «  Pf  X  "f 
mi^cS,  whilst  encamped  there  on  the  13th  of  June,  1860,  were  attacked  by  the 
liostile  Indians  and  completely  routed.  -i       ^ 

Tl  e  scene  at  this  place  was  truly  melancholy  and  heartrendmg ;  vio  cnce 
and  desolation  met  the  eye  at  every  point;  there  lay  scattered  all  abound  t^u^ 
broken  and  burnt  fragmcmts  of  all  that  once  constituted  the  entire  outfit  of  t^liat 
parTy  Unmistakable  signs  were  visible,  in  all  directions,  of  the  relentless 
Cages,  who  had  determined  on  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  whole  party 

From  the  "Miners's  Camp"  to  the  Big  Meadows  we  followed  the  same  road 
that  was  travelled  in  last  year's  explorations,  and  as  a  description  woula  be  re- 
peating in  a  great  measure  what  has  already  been  given  in  my  wpor  of  las 
year,  ft  will  be  sufticient,  therefore,  to  say  that  we  moved  from  he  "Miners 
Camp"  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  and  amved  at  Camp  Lnion  on  he 
cv^ing  of  the  nth  of  the  sam<.  month,  returning  from  the  Big  Meadows  by  the 
same  route  that  we  travelled  on  our  outward  journey. 

FOURTH   SECTION. 

This  section  includes  the  country  examined  whilst  attached  to  the  command 
organized  in  accordance  with  the  following  orders : 

Headuuarters  Expedition  against  Snake  Indians, 
Orders  No.  7.]  ^^'^P  Union,  August  2,  1860. 

The  orders  of  the  colonel  commanding  the  department  for  the  prosecuting;  of 
a  war  against  the  Snake  Indians  having  been  received,  the  tollowuig  disposition 
of  the  troops  now  assembled  at  this  camp  is  made,  viz : 

I.  A  command  composed  of  one  hundred  dragoons  of  companies  -  C^'  and 
^'H,"  and  companies  "A"  and  "B"  of  3d  artillery,  will  leave  this  camp  on 
the  4th  instant,  and  march  in  the  direction  of  the  Snow  mountams,  south  ot  Lake 

Harnev.  ^  ^  *  *  *  * 

VI.  Assistant  Surgeon  Taylor,  and  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  Dixon, 
United  States  topographical  engineers,  will  accompany  the  command  for  the 
Snow  mountains,  in  the  performance  of  the  appropriate  duties  ot  their  respective 

""^  VII  The  friendly  Indians  from  the  Warm  Spring  resen^ation  having  volun- 
tarily joined  the  command  with  the  view  of  recovering  such  of  their  property 
as  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Snake  Indians,  are  placed  under  charge  of  Brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  Dixon,  United  States  topographical  engineers,  to 
whom  instructions  for  their  government  will  be  hereafter  imparted. 

Bv  order  of  Major  E.  Steen. 
^  D.  McM.  GREGG,  Adjutant  of  Conwiand. 


- 


. 


Agreeably  to  the  above  orders,  the  command  organized  to  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Snow  mountains,  south  of  Lake  Harney,  left  Camp  Union  on  the 
moiTiing  of  the  4th  of  August ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  wagon  train  under  the 
command  of  Major  Andrews,  3d  artillery,  was  directed  to  march  on  Captain 
Smith's  road  to  some  point  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Big  Meadows,  and  there 
await  our  return  from  the  Snow  mountains. 

Our  course  as  far  as  Stampede  lake  was  over  the  same  road  that  we  travelled 
in  June  on  our  outward  march  from  Camp  No.  19,  near  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Harney,  toward  Eugene  City. 

Stampede  lake  at  low  water  is  merely  a  slough  making  out  from  Cncket 
river,  which  flows  into  Lake  Harnby  near  by. 

The  lands  slope  uniformly  with  gentle  grades  from  the  base  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains  and  table-lands  down  to  Cricket  river,  which  flows  nearly  through 
the  centre  of  the  valley  of  the  lakes.  Artemisia  covers  the  country  everywhere, 
although  grass  is  to  be  found  tolerably  plenty  along  the  banks  of  Indian  creek 
and  Cricket  river. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  examining  the  accompanying  map  that  the  route  trav- 
elled by  the  command  on  this  scout  is  indicated  by  a  blue  line,  and  that  it 
diverges  from  all  other  routes  at  Stampede  sloug:h,  and  follows  a  southeast 
course,  crossing  Cricket  river  about  one  mile  above  its  mouth.  Cricket  river,  at 
the  point  where  we  crossed  it,  was  about  three  feet  deep  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  wide.  It  flows  with  a  sluggish  current  between  low  and  marshy  banks,  des- 
titute of  timber  of  any  kind.  Its  water  has  a  disagreeable  alkaline  taste.  Dif- 
ferent varieties  of  water-fowls  were  found  in  great  abundance  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Harney  and  the  banks  of  Cricket  river,  but  no  evidence  of  large  game 
was  seen.  From  Cricket  river  we  travelled  over  a  low,  sandy  ridge  that  ex- 
tends down  from  the  high  table-lands  south  of  Lake  Harney  into  the  valley  of 

New  river.  . 

New  river  flows  nearly  due  north,  through  a  valley  from  four  to  six  miles 
wide.  The  exact  nature  of  the  current,  as  Avell  as  the  width  and  depth  of  this 
stream,  we  could  not  well  determine,  as  its  banks  were  bordered  by  low,  marshy 
meadows  and  extensive  tulare  lakes. 

The  soil  of  this  valley  is  saline,  and  though  it  doubtless  affects  the  grass 
somewhat,  it  does  not  afl'ect  the  waters  of  the  diflerent  streams  flowing  through 
it,  which  were  cold  and  palatable  to  the  taste.  Artemisia  and  greasewood,  with 
a  few  saline  plants,  were  the  only  vegetation  to  be  found  outside  of  the  meadows 
along  the  banks.  In  passing  up  New  river  we  had  to  travel  at  some  distance 
from  the  stream,  on  account  of  the  swampy  character  of  its  banks. 

As  we  approached  the  northern  base  of  the  Snow  mountains  the  valley  of 
New  river  gradually  became  narrower  and  narrower,  until  finally  it  changed 
into  a  foi-midable  canon,  the  sides  of  which  rise  nearly  perpendicular  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  are  so  extremely  rocky  and  rugged  that  there  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  a  point  of  ingress  or  outlet  even  for  a  man  on  foot. 

The  country  extending  back  from  the  western  bank  of  New  river  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  vision  presents  immense  plateaus,  rising  one  above  the  other  in 
.successive  stages,  until  the  surface  of  the  most  elevated  reaches  from  five  to  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rocks  displayed  along  the  edges 
of  the  different  plateaus  were  chiefly  of  a  coarse  basaltic  conglomerate,  crumbling 
and  decayed  on  the  exposed  surface.  The  surfaces  of  these  plateaus  were 
covered  chiefly  with  sage  and  greasewood,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
fields  of  volcanic  rocks,  where  no  vegetation  of  any  kind  made  its  appearance. 

There  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  New  river  a  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tain, the  summit  of  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  I  his 
mountain  appears  to  be  isolated  from  all  other  mountain  ranges  m  this  country. 
To  the  north  it  gradually  loses  itself  in  the  high  table-lands  that  border  the 
valley  of  the  lakes  on  the  east,  and  in  a  southern  direction  it  soon  breaks  up 
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into  smaller  ranges,  which  gradually  decrease  in  magnitude  until  they  arc  lost  a 
the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country.    As  we  were  undoubtedly  the  hist 
party  of  white  men  that  ever  crossed  this  mountain,  I  named  it  m  honor  of  our 
energetic  commander.  Major  E.  Steen,  United  States  army.    The  western  slope 
of  Steen's  mountain  is  very  rocky,  and  is  intersected  by  numerous  lateral  ravines 
which  extend  from  New  river  quite  to  the  summit  of  the  mountam.     Ihe  bank* 
of  these  ravines  are  very  rocky  and  steep,  rendering  travelling  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountains  entirely  impracticable.     The  summit  of  this  mountam  is. 
about  9,640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  on  the  Uth  ot  August 
covered  with  fields  of  snow.     It  is  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  pre- 
vailing rocks  are  a  coarse  basaltic  conglomerate,  rent  and  broken  m  every  du-ec- 

tion  by  heat.  *       .         ,  .     ■, 

From  the  summit  of  Steen^s  mountain  to  the  eastern  base  there  extend  accu- 
mulated masses  of  broken  rock,  with  here  and  there  dark  ledges  of  basaltic 
conglomerate,  which  rise  perpendicularly  along  the  eastern  crest,  rendenng  the 
descent  or  ascent  of  the  eastern  slope  of  this  mountain  nearly  impossible.  We 
crossed  New  river  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  point  where  it  debouches  into 
the  valley,  and  ascended  Steen's  mountain  by  a  lateral  spur  extending  down 
from  the  main  mountain,  between  two  of  the  eastern  tributaries  ot  :New  river. 

We  passed  directly  over  the  crest  of  the  mountains  into  the  valley  lying  along 
its  eastern  base.  The  descent  of  the  eastern  slope  was  very  fatiguing  and 
dangerous.    In  other  words,  it  was  the  worst  path  I  ever  have  seen  animals 

travel  over. 

The  view  from  the  eastern  base  of  Steen's  mountain  was  desolate  and  dis- 
heartening in  the  extreme.  Not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  horizon. 
The  plain  lying  between  us  and  the  distant  mountains,  near  the  source  ot  the 
Owhyhee  river,  was,  for  many  square  miles  of  surface,  covered  by  a  white  sahne 
frosting,  which  existed  so  abundantly  that  vegetation  of  any  kind  would  not 
grow.  Indeed,  the  desolation  which  pervades  all  nature  in  this  region  is  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  can  never  be  appreciated  by  any  one  until  realized.  To  the 
south  and  west  were  a  low  range  of  broken  mountains,  presenting  bare  masses 
of  sandstones ;  and  even  on  the  higher  mountains  still  further  to  the  south  not 
a  tree  was  to  be  seen.  To  the  north  and  east  mass  after  mass  of  volcanic  rocks  • 
broken  into  fragments  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

From  the  eastern  base  of  Steen's  mountains  we  travelled  southeast  across  a 
desert  of  stiff  mud  as  level  as  a  sheet  of  water,  which  we  found  great  difficulty 
in  crossing  with  our  pack  animals.  As  we  approached  the  low  mountains,  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Owhyhe?  river,  we  came  to  a  more  firm  and  dry  soil, 
covered  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  artemisia,  and  near  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains we  found  a  large  spring  of  fresh  water,  sun-ounded  by  large  meadows  of 
excellent  grass  and  clover. 

This  spring  is  truly  an  oasis  in  the  middle  of  a  large  desert.  Ihe  general 
appearance  of  the  soil  of  this  desert  is  of  a  light  sandy  character,  covered  with 
small  sage  bushes,  with  here  and  there  districts  smooth  and  denuded,  very  much 
resembling,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  shallow  lakes.  The  desert  is  studded 
Avith  isolated  ridges  and  hills,  covered  with  masses  of  broken  rocks  of  igneous 
and  scoriaceous  character.  From  the  above-mentioned  oasis  we  travelled  nearly 
due  north  over  this  desolate  and  miserable  region  to  a  low,  broken  ridge,  where 
we  fortunately  found  a  small  spring  in  a  ravine,  pretty  well  up  towards  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  This  spring  was  small,  but  digging  a  series  of  wells  it 
answered  the  purposes  of  our  command.  Beyond  this  spring,  towards  the  north 
and  east,  the  country  presents  a  vast  table-land,  from  the  western  borders  of 
which  Steen's  mountain  gradually  rises  and  extends  off  in  a  southern  direction. 
This  vast  extent  of  table-lands  spreads  out  towards  the  headwaters  of  Mal- 
heur river,  where  it  begins  to  mingle  with  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  mountains,  and 
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the  desert  character  of  the  country  gives  place  to  a  mountainous  region  covered 

with  timber.  ■,-  ^  '  ^      ^ 

This  table-land  is  cut  and  rent  into  deep  yawning  canons,  which  are  so  closely 
interlaced  in  many  places  that  they  have  nearly  changed  the  original  appearance 
of  the  country,  only  leaving  isolated  ridges  and  frustum-shaped  hills  as  the 
only  remains  to  indicate  the  original  character  of  this  plateau.  From  the  above- 
mentioned  spring  our  general  direction  was  nearly  northwest,  intersecting  Captain 
Smith's  road  a  few  miles  from  the  point  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
and  following  it  to  the  northeast  side  of  the  Big  Meadows,  where  we  met  Major 
Andrews's  command  on  the  16th  of  August,  1860.  .  ora 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  our  command  travelled  on  this  scout  2o0 
miles  over  a  country  utterly  worthless.  Even  the  Indians  that  inhabit  it  are 
among  the  lowest  of  the  human  race  in  intelligence  and  humanity,  I  heir  lan- 
guage is  a  corruption  and  intermingling  of  a  few  words  from  each  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  from  which,  in  part,  they  come  themselves,  as  it  is  said  they  are 
the  exiled  convicts  from  all  the  Indian  tribes  around  them.  I  hey  live  a  tainily 
or  two  in  a  place,  and  their  chief  and  constant  occupation  seems  to  be  steahng 
and  plundering  from  all  small  parties  that  may  chance  to  pass  through  their 

country.  .        -,  . 

Finally,  I  would  remark  that  on  the  best  authenticated  maps  m  our  possession 
the  Malheur  river  is  indicated  as  rising  in  about  longitude  1 19°  and  latitude  44  10, 
and  in  its  southern  course  draining  a  large  lake.  I  was  well  satisfied  in  my  ex- 
ploration  of  last  year,  from  the  formation  of  the  country,  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
This  year  I  have  passed  over  all  this  country,  and  find  that  the  Malheur  river 
rises  east  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Blue  mountains,  and  flows  a  considerable  distance 
east  of  its  position  indicated  on  the  old  maps,  and  that  it  does  not  dram  any 

lakes  whatever.  ,,  ^       •  x^ 

The  waters  rising  west  and  north  of  the  surrounding  mountauis  all  flow  into 

Lake  Harney,  which  has  no  visible  outlet. 


FIFTH    SECTION. 

This  section  includes  the  country  examined  while  attached  to  the  command 
organized  in  accordance  withe  following  order  : 

Orders   >         Headquarters  Expedition  against  Snake  Indians, 

•^Q   10.  ]  Camp  in  Big  Meadorvs,  August  23,  1860. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  object  of  this  campaign  the  following  movements 
of  the  troops  of  this  command  will  take  place  on  the  27th  instant,  viz  :     ^ 

I.  Three  companies  will  move  to  the  Big  Valley  in  the  Blue  mountains  by 

the  following  route :  ^        ,  ,   „         .. 

Major  Andrews,  with  company  M,  3d  artillery,  directly  north  Irom  this  camp 
until  he  shall  have  arrived  upon  Cricket  river,  following  up  Cricket  nver  to  the 

northeast  end  of  the  Big  Valley.  ,    .     .-u 

Maior  E.  Steen,  with  company  H,  1st  dragoons,  will  inarch  to  the  same 
point  up  Wallen's  canon  by  the  trail  made  by  Captain  Smith  m  his  recent 

^"^  cVptain  A.  J.  Smith,  with  company  C,  1st  dragoons,  will  follow  Captain 
Wallen's  wagon  road  to  the  Miners'  Camp,  and  thence  north  to  the  Malheur  nver, 
and  then  continuing  northwest  to  the  camp  in  the  Big  Valley. 

Lieutenant  John  Kellogg,  3d  artillery,  with  companies  A  and  B,  3d  artillery, 
will  move  by  the  wagon  road  to  a  point  on  Crooked  river,  where  the  entire 
command  will  be  assembled.     .  . 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Dixon,  topographical  engineers,  will  accompany  Major 
Steen's  column.     Agreeably  to  the  above  orders,  the  different  columns  moved 
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from  camp  in  the  Big  Meadows  on  the  27th  of  August,  each  one  travelling  on  its 
respective  route,  with  orders  to  assemble  again  near  the  junction  of  the  north 
and  south  branches  of  Crooked  river.  It  will  be  perceived  by  examining  the 
map  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  that  we  passed  over  on  this  scout 
was  in  the  Blue  mountains.  From  the  formation  of  the  country  and  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  Indians  in  my  explorations  of  1859,  I  became  convinced 
of  a  continuous  range  of  mountains  extending  south  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Walla- Walla  and  Grand  Ronde  rivers,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Malheur 
river,  and  I  accordingly  so  represented  them  on  my  map  of  last  year's  explo- 
rations. This  year  I  have  examined  much  further  into  these  mountains,  which 
has  enabled  me  to  represent  them  with  much  more  accuracy  on  the  accompa- 
nying map. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the  more  minute  details  of  the 
country  along  the  route  travelled  by  this  scout,  and  beginning  with  the  main 
range  of  the  Blue  mountains,  we  find  that  their  general  direction  is  nearly  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  that  they  fonn  the  great  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  flowing  east  into  Snake  river  and  those  flowing  northwest  into  the  Co- 
lumbia. 

In  latitude  44°  15'  this  range  fonns  high  snow  peaks,  from  which  radiate  sev- 
eral secondary  ranges,  forming  into  various  directions  the  dividing  ridges  be- 
tween the  numerous  streams  that  flow  from  the  bases  of  these  snow  peaks. 
Continuing  south  of  the  above-mentioned  peaks,  we  find  that  the  Blue  mountains 
gradually  sink  into  the  elevated  table-lands,  and  finally,  still  further  to  the 
south,  they  are  entirely  lost  in  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The  principal 
secondary  ranges  branching  off^  from  the  main  range  are  represented  on  the 
accompanying  map  as  the  western  and  eastern  spurs  of  the  Blue  mountains. 

Although  there  are  many  other  spurs  branching  off  between  the  numerous 
streams  that  recei\'e  the  waters  from  the  main  range  of  mountains,  the  two  sec- 
ondary ranges  mentioned  above  are  the  only  ones  of  sufiicient  magnitude  to  be 
dignified  with  the  title  of  mountains.  The  secondary  as  well  as  the  other  prin- 
cipal ranges  of  the  Blue  mountains  are  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  pine 
timber,  and  also  display  on  their  summits  the  same  sedimentary  slate,  changed 
by  heat,  that  is  found  everywhere  on  the  summits  of  the  main  ranges.  In  these 
mountains  are  to  be  found  beautiful  flowing  streams,  and  small  valleys  covered 
over  with  fine  grass,  as  well  as  plenty  of  fine  timber  for  fuel  and  lumber ;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  large  portion  of  this  country  can  never  be  settled,  except  it  be 
by  a  class  of  white  men  who  lead  a  similar  life  to  that  of  the  Indians,  depend- 
ing mainly  for  their  subsistence,  not  upon  the  wild  game  of  the  forest,  but  upon 
their  OAvn  herds  and  flocks. 

Though  much  may  be  said  of  the  strong  indications  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country  examined  this  summer,  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  an  irreclaimable  desert,  with  only  a  little  wood  and  cultivable 
land  along  the  streams. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  country  which  I 
have  visited  in  my  explorations  is  susceptible  of  being  settled,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1st.  The  valleys  are  too  small  to  sustain  a  sufficient  number  of  settlers  for 
^elf-protection. 

2d.  I^he  insufficiency  of  timely  rains. 

3d.  The  long  winters  and  cold  summer  nights. 

I  would  here  remark  that  a  complete  series  of  meteorological  observations 
were  made  from  day  to  day,  by  myself,  with  great  care,  but  no  table  of  them  is 
appended  to  this  report  for  the  want  of  ample  time  to  work  up  the  observa- 
tions. 

The  table  of  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  variation  of  the  compass,  which  is 
appended  to  this  report,  were  determined  by  myself,  with  the  aid  of  my  assist- 
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ant,  Mr.  de  Girardin,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  my  instruments  would  give. 
The  sextant  used  was  by  Gambey,  and  worked  with  admirable  adjustment 
during  the  whole  summer. 

The  chronometers  were  three  box  chronometers  that  I  used  in  my  explora- 
tions of  last  summer ;  and  from  the  comparison  which  I  made  from  day  to  day, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  observations  made  for  time,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
was  but  a  very  slight  variation  in  their  rate  during  the  campaign. 

Although  odometer  measurements  were  made,  and  compass  lines  run  along 
all  the  routes  travelled  over  this  summer,  there  is  no  table  of  distance  attached 
to  this  report :  1st,  because  it  was  not  thought  necessary ;  and  again,  all  the 
distances  are  given  in  minute  detail  along  each  route,  as  well  as  the  total  dis- 
tance travelled  during  the  summer,  in  the  daily  journal  of  March,  kept  by  myself, 
and  transmitted  to  the  headquarters  of  department  of  Oregon. 

The  map  of  the  region  explored  is  constructed  on  a  scale  of  y^^o^.  ivom 
topographical  sketches  made  from  day  to  day  by  Mr.  de  Girardin,  who  accom- 
panied me  as  assistant  topographer,  and  who  never  neglected  any  opportunity 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  every  portion  of  the  country  traversed, 
though  it  cost  great  privations  and  exposure.  To  Captain  Myers,  assistant 
quartennaster,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  of  the  command,  who  were  always 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  me  during  the  campaign,  I  would  here  return  my  sin- 
cere thanks. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  DIXON, 
Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Top'l  Engineers. 

Captain  Gkorge  Thom, 

Z7.  S.  Topographical  Engineers, 
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APPENDIX  X. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  27,  1861. 

Colonel  :  At  the  time  of  making  my  last  ammal  report  I  was  engaged  in 

the  preparation  of  a  map  of  the  region  visited  by  the  party  which  I  conducted 

in  the  summer  of  1859.     The  map  was  finished,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 

an  engraver,  who  promises  to  give  me  the  finished  plate  by  the  month  of  March 

next. 

The  report  upon  the  geology,  &c.,  of  the  same  region  has  been  written  by 
Doctor  Newberry,  and  I  hoped  to  have  had  it  in  my  possession  to  send  in  for 
publication  with  the  anpual  report  from  the  bureau  of  topographical  engineers, 
but  owing  to  the  delay  in  finishing  some  of  the  drawings  for  illustrating  the 
report,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  geologist  has  for  some  months  been  actively 
employed  with  the  duties  of  the  "  sanitary  commission  "  in  the  west,  I  am  not 
yet  in  the  receipt  of  his  results.  I  may  add  for  myself,  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
every  available  officer  of  the  government,  my  time  has  been  so  much  engrossed 
by  the  duties  which  have  pressed  upon  me,  arising  out  of  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  in  our  country,  that  I  have  been  prevented  from  pushing  the  reports  and 
maps,  &c.,  of  the  San  Juan  exploration  to  a  conclusion.  I  hope,  however, 
that  they  will  all  be  rendered  to  me  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress 
now  about  to  commence. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

.  J.  W.  MACOMB,  Lieut.  Col., 

Aide-de-Camp  to  Maj.  Gen.  McClellan,  and  Major  Tofl  Engineers. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bache, 

Commanding  Corps  Topographical  Engineers^  U,  S.  Army. 
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Camp  Tompkins  Farm, 
Western  Virginia,  October  28,  1861. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  after  closing  the  field  operations  of  the 
expedition  to  explore  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers  ni 
October  last,  I  returned  to  Washington,  in  compliance  with  my  instructions, 
and  commenced  the  preparation  of  my  report. 

As  the  expedition  had  been  two  seasons  in  the  field,  and  had  passed  over 
nearly  five  thousand  miles  of  previously  unexplored  country,  the  labor  to  be 
performed  in  consolidating  and  arranging  the  work  was  enonnous.  Lieutenant 
Henry  E.  Maynadier,  10th  infantry,  who  had  done  good  service  as  my  assistant 
in  both  the  field  and  office,  continued  on  duty  with  me  until  he  was  promoted 
and  ordered  on  other  duty.  Lieutenant  John  Mullins,  2d  dragoons,  who  com- 
manded my  escort  the  last  season,  and  who  also  served  as  assistant,  remained 
with  me  till  he  resigned. 

The  astronomical  and  magnetic  computations  were  completed,  and  maps  ot 
the  entire  field  projected  on  a  scale  of  one  six  hundred  thousandth  ;  a  reduced 
map  for  publication  had  been  commenced ;  the  reduction  of  the  meteorological 
observations,  as  well  as  the  reports  on  the  different  branches  of  natural  history, 
were  in  progress,  and  I  was  myself  engaged  in  writing  my  report,  when,  on  the 
10th  of  July,  I  received  orders  to  report  for  duty  to  Major  General  Butler, 
commanding  the  department  of  Virginia,  &c. 

As  it  would  have  occasioned  serious  injury  to  suspend  the  computations,  con- 
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?«tniction  of  the  maps,  &c.,  I,  with  yonr  consent,  at  once  gave  tlie  neccBsary 
instructionn  to  my  assistants  to  enahle  them  to  continue  that  duty,  even  to 
completion,  in  my  absence,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  loss  of  the  work, 
prepared  my  papers  so  that  the  report  could  be  taken  up  and  completed,  if 
necessary,  by  another  person  at  some  future  time,  after  which  I  complied  with 
my  orders  and  repaired  to  Fort  Monroe  and  reported  to  General  Butler. 

I  believe  that  since  my  leaving  the  office  the  work  has  made  good  progress, 
but  as  all  i\io  data  are  in  Washington  I  cannot  state  its  exact  present  condition. 
While  on  duty  with  General  Butler  I  commenced  making  a  military  map  of 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Monroe,  from  such  data  as  could  be  obtained  from  records 
and  information.  While  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  General  Butler  was 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  department  by  General  Wool,  who  assigned 
to  me  the  additional  duty  of  acting  aide-de-camp. 

By  an  order  from  the  adjutant  general,  dated  August  23,  Major  Cram,  topo- 
graphical engineers,  was  ordered  to  relieve  me  from  duty  in  the  department  of 
Virginia,  and  I  was  ordered,  when  relieved,  to  report  for  duty  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  General  Rosecrans  commanding. 
Major  Cram  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe  on  the  17th  September.  I  left  there  Sep- 
tember 19.  On  the  3d  of  October  I  reported  to  General  Rosecrans,  at  his 
camp  on  the  summit  of  Big  Sewall  mountain,  in  Western  Virginia,  and  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  chief  of  topographical  engi- 
neers of  this  department.  I  found  Lieutenant  0.  G.  Wagner  on  duty  with 
General  Rosecrans,  and  he  has  since  acted  as  my  assistant. 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  department,  careful  examinations  have  been  made 
of  several  points,  by  orders  of  the  commanding  general,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  those  best  suited  for  holding  this  country  with  a  small  force.  A  care- 
ful reconnoissance  of  this  region  has  been  commenced  with  a  view  to  future 
operations  of  the  army.  About  forty  miles  of  road  have  been  measured  and 
mapped,  as  a  basis  of  a  military  map  of  the  country,  and  I  am  now  engaged 
with  my  assistants  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

Lieutenant  Bowen,  who  is  also  in  this  department,  is  with  General  Reynolds. 
I  have  received  no  report  of  the  work  performed  by  him. 

In  compliance  Avith  the  regulations,  I  submit  herewith  an  estimate  of  the 
funds  that  will  be  required  for  another  year's  operations.  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  anticipate  the  movements  of  the  anny,  upon  which  the  expenditures 
Avill  depend.  In  making  this  estimate  I  have  assumed  that  the  command  will 
operate  on  as  many  lines  as  at  present,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  officers  of  topographical  engineers  now  in  the  department  to  be  on  different 
lines.  I  therefore  submit  estimates  for  three  parties,  assuming  that  more  officers 
cannot  probably  be  spared  from  the  corps.  More  could  be  used  to  advantage, 
and  if  others  can  be  sent,  the  estimate  should  be  correspondingly  increased.  1 
also  assume  that  details  will  be  made  from  the  troops,  thus  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  working  party  under  pay. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  RAYNOLDS, 

Topograj)kical  Engineers. 
Colonel  Hartman  Bache, 

In  charge  of  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Estimate  of  funds  required  for  the  parties  of  topographical  engineers  tvith  the 
army  in  the  f  eld,  for  one  year,  in  Western  Virginia. 

estimate  for  one  party. 

One  guide,  at  $150  per  month $i,  soo  00 

One  assistant  topographer  and  draughtsman,  at  $125  per  month.  1^  500  00 

One  driver  for  instrument  wagon,  at  $20  per  month 240  00 

One  rodman,  and  to  assist  in  the  use  of  instruments,  $30  per  month  360  00 

Stationery,  freight  on  instruments,  and  incidentals 100  00 

Total  for  one  party 4,  qoO  00 


If  three  parties  are  kept  in  the  field,  the  amount  required  will  be  $12,000. 
Respectfully  submittcid. 

W.  F.  RAYNOLDS, 

Topographical  Engineers. 
Colonel  Hartman  Bache, 

In  charge  of  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 


APPENDIX  XII. 

Office  Explorations  and  Surveys, 

Washington,  June  2(j,  1861. 

Sir:  To  enable  me  to  comply  with  your  request  to  inform  the  bureau  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  several  operations  still  remaining  in  my  charge,  I  ad- 
dressed letters  to  Captain  Pope,  topographical  engineers,  and  Lieutenant  G. 
K.  Warren,  topographical  engineers,  requesting  a  statement  of  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  work  of  each.  The  pressing  nature  of  the  military  duties  in 
which  those  officers  were  engaged  prevented  a  compliance  with  this  request. 
Lieutenant  Warren  has  been  unable  to  give  me  the  desired  information.  Cap- 
tain Pope  replied  to  my  request,  under  date  of  the  25th  of  May,  without,  hoAV- 
ever,  giving  information  of  the  exact  character  required  to  enable  me  to  make 
the  communication  requested  by  the  bureau.  A  copy  of  Captain  Pope's  letter 
is  herewith  enclosed.     I  must  correct  an  error  contained  in  it. 

Doctor  Shumard  has  not  transmitted  any  part  of  his  geological  report  to  this 
office. 

The  appropriation  under  which  Captain  Pope's  operations  were  conducted 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  by  trial,  whether  artesian  wells  were 
practicable  upon  the  dry  interior  plains.  Incidentally  to  this,  reconnoissance, 
geological  examinations,  &c.,  were  made  by  Captain  Pope's  party,  and  he  was 
directed  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  collect  information  upon  the 
character  of  the  country  in  which  his  operations  were  carried  on,  when  it  could 
be  done  without  adding  to  the  expense  of  the  expedition.  The  reports  of 
Captain  Pope,  containing  the  practical  results  of  the  expedition,  so  far  as  they 
bore  upon  the  question  of  practicability  of  artesian  wells  on  the  interior  plains, 
have  been  communicated  to  the  War  Department,  and  have  been  published  by 
Congress  in  the  executive  documents.  Captain  Pope  has  not,  however,  turned 
into  the  office  the  maps  of  his  reconnoissances,  except  such  explanatory  sketches 
as  accompanied  his  field  reports,  nor  astronomical  results  or  data,  barometrical 
or  other  meteorological  observations  or  results,  nor  the  geological  report.  The 
appropriation  for  the  artesian  well  experiment  is  exhausted.     The  expense 
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Captain  Pope'ri  office  work  has  been  borne  out  of  the  appropriation  for  geograph- 
ical explorations,  &c.  .        i      -n 

Tlie  report  of  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren  must  be  nearly,  completed,  and  will 
probably  require  very  little,  if  any,  further  expenditure  of  money.  Hia  draughts- 
man was  engaged  preparing  large  scale  maps  of  the  Missouri  river,  from  Sioux 
City  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  of  the  Yellowstone  river  from  its  mouth 
to  the  mouth  of  Powder  river.  o     ^i     i 

Three  years  ago  Professor  Henry  D.  Rogers,  now  of  Glasgow,  bcotland, 
3n-a-ed  to  prepare,  from  the  materials  in  this  office,  a  geological  map  of  the 


TcTrftories  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  A\  ar  Depart- 
ment, in  connexion  with  this  office.  The  cost  was  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
length  of  time  occupied  in  its  preparation.  Four  or  five  months  alter  this  en- 
a-ement  was  entered  into  Professor  Rogers  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 


from  Europe,  that  he  had  nearly  completed  the  map,  but  since  that  time  I  have 
received  no  infonnation  from  him  upon  the  subject.  The  material  furnished  liim 
from  the  office  was  printed,  excepting  copies  of  a  few  geological  diagrams  trans- 
mitted to  the  office  by  Captain  Pope.  ^      i     -r.    .^       mi 

I  reserved  the  sum  of  $1,000,  from  the  appropriations  for  the  Pacihc  railroad 
surveys,  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  undertaking.  I  presmne,  however,  as  I 
have  heard  nothing  further  from  Professor  Rogers  for  so  long  a  time,  that  he  has 
abandoned  his  original  intention,  and  will,  perhaps,  incorporate  this  work  in 
some  of  his  own  publications,  in  which  it  will  be  as  available  for  the  War  De- 
ijartment  as  if  prepared  expressly  for  it.  I  should  remark  that  it  Avas  always 
my  intention  that  a  geological  map  of  the  United  States  TeiTitories,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  should  form  a  part  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  office  report  upon  the  explorations  for  Pacific  railroad  routes.  Begun  more 
than  once,  the  undertaking  has  failed  of  accomplishment,  from  various  causes. 

The  appropriation  for  geographical  explorations,  &c.,  for  the  fiscal  year 

1860-'61  is  exhausted. 

The  disbursing  clerk  of  the  War  Department,  who  pays  the  bills  of  this 
office,  has  in  his  hands,  of  Pacific  railroad  survey  appropriation,  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars,  ($622.)  The  expenses  of  this  office  for  the 
month  of  June  will  amount  to  two  hundred  dollars,  ($200,)  leaving  a  balance 
in  his  hands,  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars, 

($422.) 

There  remain  in  the  treasury  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  one  dollars  and 
thirteen  cents  ($1,201  13)  of  the  appropriation  for  Pacific  railroad  surveys, 
which,  as  before  stated,  I  have  retained,  to  meet  the  expense  of  preparing  the 

geological  map. 

As  the  operations  of  this  office  are  now  virtually  closed,  I  beg  leave  to  ask 
that  I  may  be  relieved  from  further  duty  in  connexion  with  it,  and  be  authorized 
to  turn  over  to  the  bureau  the  records,  books,  and  other  property  appertaining 
thereto,  and  to  discharge  its  employes  at  the  close  of  this  month. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^      ^  A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 

Cajjtain  Topographkal  Engineers,  in  charge. 

Major  Hartman  Bache,  Topograjilikal  Engineers, 

In  charge  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Springfield,  Illinois,  May  26,  1861. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  my  absence  for  the  last  five  weeks  from 
my  station  in  Cincinnati,  and  my  constant  occupation  under  instructions  from  the 
War  Department,  have  hitherto  prevented  me  from  complying  with  your  request 
for  information  concerning  my  report  on  "Artesian  Well  Experiments." 
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I  have  now  to  report  that  a  large  portion  of  my  official  report  is  in  manuscript, 
and  will  embrace  an  accurate  description  of  the  whole  region  over  which  my 
operations  extended,  that  is.  Western  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  report  will 
contain  an  accurate  account  of  the  entire  physical  character  and  resources  of  the 
region  in  question,  its  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  illustrated  by 
maps  and  drawings;  also,  a  full  discussion  of  the  barometric,  meteorological,  and 
magnetic  observations,  which  have  been  made  with  great  care  and  in  much  detail. 
Over  ten  thousand  astronomical  observations  have  been  made  on  latitude,  longi- 
tude, and  of  zodiacal  light  and  variable}  stars,  for  which  the  June  atmo8])liere  and 
clear  skies  of  the  great  table-lands  afford  peculiar  facilities.  These  observations 
embody  a  gn.'at  mass  of  valuable  scientific  infonnation,  and  I  think  their  discus- 
sion and  careful  analysis  will  solve  several  interesting  problems,  especially  those 
relating  to  barometric  and  magnetic  fluctuations. 

You  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  I  had  no  time  before  I  took  the  field  in  1857 
to  make  up  reports  for  the  expedition  of  1855  and  1856,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  submitted  with  the  report  in  progress.  Several  elaborate  maps,  both 
topographical  and  meteorological,  must  accompany  these  reports,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  properly  understood.  The  meteorological  observations  are  dis- 
tributed for  analysis  and  arrangement  between  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
my  former  assistant,  at  Washington,  and  are  yet  incomplete. 

One  portion  of  the  geological  report  was  forwarded,  as  I  understand,  direct  to 
your  otiice,  by  Doctor  Shumard ;  the  rest  is  not  completed.  The  necessity  ot 
making  many  of  the  astronomical  computations  myself,  preliminary  to  the  pre- 
paration of  topographical  maps,  without  assistance,  has,  and  will  yet  further  pro- 
long the  time  at  which  this  report  will  be  completed. 

My  character  as  an  officer,  as  well  as  justice  to  the  government,  requires  that 
this  report  be  made  as  complete  as  possible.  Other  officers  have  been  allowed 
the  necessary  time  to  submit  their  work  fairly  to  the  government,  but  you  are 
aware  that  my  constant  service  on  the  plains  since  1853  has  absolutely  pre- 
cluded me  from  the  like  advantage.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  the  necessary  time,  I 
will  proceed  to  complete  my  report. 

I  have  written  to  the  Smithsonian  concierning  the  meteorological  obsen^ation 
and  the  natural  history  report;  also,  to  my  late  assistant,  Mr.  Read,  for  a  report 
of  his  progress  with  the  astronomical  work,  and  when  I  am  fully  advised  I  can 
then  inform  the  department  what  further  time  will  be  needed.  Meantime  my 
regular  correspondence  with  your  office  will  exhibit  all  the  details  of  the  work 
perfoi*med  in  the  artesian  well  boring,  with  its  results. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  POPE, 
Captain  Topographical  Engineers. 
Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Topographical  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Washington,  October  19,  1861. 

Sir  :  By  special  orders  No.  95,  War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Oflice, 
Washington,  April  5,  1861,  the  office  of  explorations  and  surveys,  of  which  I 
had  charge  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers. 

At  my  request  to  be  relieved  from  further  connexion  with  the  duties  of  that 
office  I  was  relieved  from  those  connected  with  the  commands  of  Captain  Ma- 
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comb,  Captain  Reynolds,  and  Lieutenant  Mullan,  on  the  16tli  April,  and  from 
the  remainder  on  the  9th  July  following. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  November  12, 
1860,  upon  the  operations  conducted  under  thav  office,  all  the  parties  had  returned 
from  the  field  and  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  maps,  reports,  &c.  They 
were  still  engaged  in  that  manner  when  the  general  office  was  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  chief  of  the  corps,  on  the  6th  April,  with  the  exception  of  the  party 
of  Lieutenant  Mullan,  which  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  Fort  Benton  and  Fort  Walla- Walla  road,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  transmitted  by  me  on  the  7th  February.  As  already  stated,  I  was 
relieved  from  the  charge  of  the  duties  connected  with  this  work  on  the  16th 
April,  up  to  which  date  I  had  received  no  information  as  to  the  time  when  the 
party  had  taken  the  field. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  number  and  duties  of  the  officers  employed 
under  the  general  direction  of,  and  in  the  office  of  explorations  and  surveys,  at 
the  date  of  my  relief  from  the  duties  connected  therewith. 

1.  Captain  John  N.  Macomb,  topographical  engineers,  upon  the  final  report  of 
the  exploration  of  the  San  Juan. 

2.  Captain  John  Pope,  topographical  engineers,  upon  the  final  report  of  the 
artesian  well  expedition  and  geographical  explorations. 

3.  Captain  W.  F.  Raynolds,  topographical  engineers,  upon  the  report  of  ex- 
plorations in  Nebraska. 

4.  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren,  topographical  engineers,  upon  additions  to  his 
report  upon  explorations  in  Nebraska. 

5.  Lieutenant  John  Mullan,  2d  artillery,  in  organizing  the  party  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Fort  Benton  to  Fort  Walla- Walla. 

6.  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Abbot,  topographical  engineers,  assistant  in  the  general 
office. 

7.  Lieutenant  Haldimand  S.  Putnam,  topographical  engineers,  assistant  in  the 
general  office. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Major  Topographical  Engineers, 

Lieut.  Col.  Hartman  Bache,  Topographical  Engineers, 

In  charge  of  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  War  Department, 
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Washington,  October  22, 1861. 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  bureau  that  since  my  last  an- 
nual report  I  have  remained  in  charge  of  the  government  military  roads  in 
Minnesota  until  the  13th  day  of  June  last,  when  I  was  ordered  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  as  mustering  officer,  to  organize  the  military  force  of  that  State  for  the  pres- 
.ent  war. 

Since  the  date  of  that  repoi-t  no  work  whatever  has  been  done  on  these  roads. 
As  was  then  reported,  the  appropriations  for  their  construction  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  none  have  since  been  made  for  their  completion. 

The  estimates  heretofore  submitted,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $143,900, 
are  hereby  renewed. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfiiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWARD  STANSBURY, 
Major  Topographical  Engineers. 
Lieut.  Col.  Hartman  Bache, 

Bureau  Topographical  Engineers,  Washington. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  1861. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  quarterly  accounts  and  return 
of  instruments  for  the  first  quarter  of  1861. 

The  small  amount  of  funds  in  my  hands  belonging  to  the  "road  from  Taos 
to  Santa  Fe,"  in  New  Mexico,  I  have  thus  far  retained  in  the  hope  that  the 
work  would  be  resumed,  and  that  thus  the  money  would  not  be  lost  to  the  road. 
A  small  appropriation  was  made  for  this  road  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
about  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  complete  what  remains  to  be  done  on  that  division 
of  the  road  between  La  Joya  and  Santa  Fe— the  only  division  upon  which  I 
felt  justified  in  applying  the  small  means  heretofore  in*^my  hands,  as  it  is  very 
certain  that  it  must  be  a  permanent  part  of  any  route  that  may  be  adopted 
between  Taos  and  Santa  Fe. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  but  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  this 
work,  whilst  my  estimate  calls  for  $113,000;  and,  in  the  same  bill,  the  sum  of 
$35,000  was  appropriated  for  the  completion  of  the  "road  from  Fort  Union  to 
Santa  Fe,"  being  the  exact  amount  which  I  asked  for  this  purpose,  as  by  my 
estimates  of  the  29th  September,  1858. 

I  suppose  that,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  public  affairs,  and  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  stringent  condition  of  the  treasury,  these  works  in  New 
Mexico  will  scarcely  be  resumed  during  the  present  year,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  they  can  be  postponed  to  advantage  until  March  next,  as  I  found,  during 
my  residence  in  New  Mexico,  that  to  be  a  suitable  month  for  beginning  work 
upon  the  roads. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  few  remarks  upon  the  public  works  in  New 
Mexico  from  my  connexion  with  them,  and  from  the  fact  of  holding  this  small 
amount  still  in  hand,  applicable  to  one  of  the  roads. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  N.  MACOMB, 
Captain  Topographical  Engineers, 

Major  H.  Bache,  Topographical  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 

In  charge  of  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Office  United  States  Military  Roads,     ' 
Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T,  September  20,  l^Gl. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  operations  on  the 
military  roads,  &c.,  under  my  charge  during  the  past  year: 


I.  Military  Road  from  Astoria  to  Salem,  Oregon. 


ation#  on 

/ 


This  road  extends  from  Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  in  .. 
southeasterly  direction,  to  Salem,  on  Willamette  river,  a  distance  of  about  /25 
miles.  Commencing  at  Astoria,  it  passes  through  the  Great  Forest  for  ^fwut 
seventy  miles  to  "Harper's  Settlement,"  on  Tualatin  Hver — crossing ,<ireen 
mountain  and  Saddle  mountain,  north  of  Nehalum  river,  and  several  olJ<*r  very* 
high  ridges  of  the  Coast  range,  between  Nehalum  river  and  the  Tualg^in. 
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The  unexpended  balance  on  hand,  at  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  was 
ahout  $1,000,  which  ha.s  since  been  applied  to  its  further  improvement.  The 
road  is  now  completed,  and  no  further  appropriation  is  asked  for. 

II.  Military  road  from  Bteilacoom  to  Fort  Vancouver^  W.  T. 

By  an  act  of  Congress^pproved  May  25,  1860,  the  sum  of  $10,000  was 
appropriated,  "to  be  expended  exclusively  on  that  portion  of  the  road  between 
Cowlitz  river  and  Monticello." 

The  season  was  already  so  far  advanced,  when  I  received  advice  of  the 
appropriation,  (on  the  30th  August,  I860,)  that  I  could  not  commence  opera- 
tions to  advantage,  as  then  reported.  But,  in  order  to  render  that  portion  of  the 
route  already  opened  available  for  travel,  in  conjunction  with  the  "trail" 
between  Monticello  and  Arkansas  creek,  I  entered  into  contracts  with  Mr. 
(xeorge  Drew  and  Mr.  William  Jackson  for  corduroying  the  road  in  its  worst 
places,  in  all  180  rods,  which  was  satisfactorily  completed  about  the  first  of 
November  of  that  year. 

Preparatory  to  commencing  operations  in  the  spring,  I  caused  the  country 
between  "Jackson's  and  Chapman's"  to  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined, 
which  resulted  in  my  selecting  a  new  route,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  old  "trail," 
along  which  the  road  had  previously  been  located. 

About  the  first  of  May  I  set  a  party  at  work,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Ira  P. 
Thrasher,  as  foreman,  and  the  new  route  has  been  opened  and  constructed  in  a 
manner  reflecting  much  credit  on  his  judgment  and  energy.  The  road  has  also 
been  much  improved  otherwise,  in  places  between  Monticello  and  Cowlitz  Land- 
ing, so  that  the  road  between  Monticello,  Olympia,  and  Steilacoom,  is  now  open 
to  travel,  the  mail  having  been  for  the  first  time,  on  the  16th  instant,  carried 
over  the  route  in  coaches. 

Under  the  appropriation,  thirty-four  excellent  bridges,  (being  in  total  length 
1,567  feet,)  and  300  rods  of  corduroying  have  been  constructed,  in  addition  to 
nmch  heavy  grading,  embankment,  and  ditching. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  recommended  for  the  further  improvement  of 
this,  the  most  important  road  in  Washington  Territory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  renew  my  recommendation,  made  last  year,  that  the 
additional  sum  of  $40,000  be  appropriated  for  completing  the  road  from  Monti- 
cello to  Fort  Vancouver,  as  originally  contemplated. 

I  also  beg  leave  respectfully  to  ask  attention  to  the  recommendations  and  esti- 
mates submitted  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  to  renew  them  for  the  reasons 
therein  stated. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  THOM, 
Cajytain  Tojyograjyliical  Engineers. 

Lieuenant  Colonel  Hartman  Bache, 

i*  charge  of  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,    Washington^  D,  C. 
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UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ROAD  EXPEDITION  FROM  FORT  WALLA-WALLA  TO 
FORT  BENTON.  W.  T  ,  BY  LIEUTENANT  JOHN  MULL  AN,  2d  ARTILLERY. 


Military  Road  Expedition, 
Cam2^  on  Touchet  River y  W.  jT.,  Maij  14,  1861. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  expedition  in  the  field,  having  left  Fort 
Walla- Walla  yesterday  at  12  m.  I  began  the  organization  of  my  expedition 
on  my  arrival  at  Fort  Walla- Walla,  having  to  wait  for  medical  supplic?*  to  bi 
sent  me  from  San  Francisco  and  clothing  from  the  Vancouver  depot.  I 
could  not  move  at  an  earlier  date.  The  excitement  at  Nez  Perccs  mine* 
tended  also  to  militate  against  my  securing  at  once  the  best  men  for  my  trip. 
But  the  details  of  my  wants  having  been  completed  by  noon  yesterday  I  moved 
forward  with  my  train  and  camped  on  "Dry  creek,"  nine  miles  from  Fort  Walla- 
Walla,  and  to-day  marched  to  the  "  Touchet."  I  have  a  force  of  sixty  civil  em- 
ployes for  my  road  expedition,  a  detachment  of  twenty-one  soldiers,  9th  in- 
fantry, with  Assistant  Surgeon  Taylor,  United  States  army,  and  thirty-nine 
attaches  of  quartermaster's  department  and  commissary  of  subsistance  depart- 
ment. The  remainder  of  my  escort  (seventy-nine  men)  will  join  me  under  Lieu- 
tenants Wickliife  and  Marsh,  9th  infantry,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Spokane  river. 

I  enclose  my  letter  to  General  Johnson,  not  sent  by  last  mail,  and  a  copy  of 
his  order  in  approving  of  contents  of  same.  My  expedition  is  Avell  organized, 
and  unless  some  extraordinary  contingencies  now  unforseen  overtake  us,  we 
shall  move  to  our  work  in  good  season  and  with  good  success. 

During  the  past  winter  I  had  bridges  completed  over  the  Touchet,  Dry  creek, 
and  Slough  crossing,  which  are  now  good  and  substantial,  and  completes,  at  all 
stages  of  water,  the  line  from  Walla- Walla  to  the  crossing  of  Snake  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pelouse. 

To-day  my  party  repaired  the  road  between  Dry  creek  and  the  Touchet, 
grading  side-hills  and  widening  the  roads.  To-morrow  I  move  forward  to  Snake 
river,  where  I  shall  probably  be  delayed  four  days  in  crossing  my  train,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  shall  move  forward  to  the  Spokane  by  the  "  Mix  route," 
referred  to  in  October  last,  crossing  the  Spokane  at  Antoine  Plant's,  and  moving 
thence  to  our  work,  30  mil(;s  of  timber  cutting  and  side-hill  excavation  fr(jm  th^ 
northern  rim  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  lake  to  the  Cceur  d'Alcne  Mission. 

I  shall,  on  reaching  the  Coeur  d'Alene  lake,  send  back  my  train  to  the  Svi^ke 
river  crossing,  for  my  additional  supplies,  to  be  there  forwarded  by  steai^er  in, 
June  next.  I  contemplate  examining  a  cut-off  of  four  miles  between  the  'i^uchet 
and  Snake  rivers,  and  if  feasible  work  it  for  the  permanent  location  of  t;>ie  road. 

I  shall  improve  and  clean  out  the  springs  seven  miles  north  of  tha  I'oucliet. 
I  will  write  the  department  again  when  I  shall  have  crossed  my  tr^in  ovtr  the 
Snake  river.  / 

I  am,  sir,  truly  ^nd  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MCLLAX, 
First  Liciftenant  2d  Arfdlrrt/, 
In  charge  of  Military  Road  Expedition. 

Captain  A.  A.  Hi^mphreys,  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers, 

In  charge  of  officer  of  Explorations  and  Surveys,  War  Department. 
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San  Francisco,  April  5,  1861. 

^nr^*  V  ^  ^^^^  *^^^  '^^^"^^'  *^  report  tliat,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the 
War  Department,  I  am  about  to  resume  work  upon  the  Fort  Walla- Walla  and 
1  ort  Benton  Military  Eoad  Expedition,  and  anticipate  taking  the  field  from  Fort 
Walla-AValla  at  a  date  not  later  than  the  fifth  (5th)  May,  and  in  conformity  to  a 
notification  from  the  department  that  an  escort  of  one  hundred  men,  three  offi- 
cers, and  a  physician  would  be  furnished  me  by  the  general  commanding  the 
department  of  the  Pacific,  I  would  respectfully  make  requisition  for  said  escort  to 
join  me  at  Fort  W^alla- Walla,  or  such  other  point  as  the  interests  of  the  service 
may  suggest. 

l|y  the  plan  of  operations  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  department,  our 
field  work  will  occupy  a  period  not  less  than  15  months ;  but  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies I  shall  take  in  the  field  supplies  for  sixteen  months,  which  will  take 
tiie  expedition  to  Fort  Benton,  enabling  us  to  winter  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley, 
or  some  other  equally  suitable  point. 

Having  reached  the  Missouri,  a  period  of  two  months  will  be  necessary  for  a 
return  to  Walla-Walla,  and  the  supplies  made  for  those  two  months  could  be 
economically  and  judiciously  shipped  to  Fort  Benton  from  St.  Louis  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  and  for  which  a  special  requisition  could  be  hereafter  made, 
with  a  view  to  economy  and  the  movements  of  the  expedition  into  the  Bitter 
ICoot  mountains. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  move  with  a  wagon  train  from  Fort  Walla- Walla 
with  supplies  for  one-half  the  period— eight  months— thus  establishing  a  depot 
at  the  C  o3ar  d  Alene  Mission,  from  which  point  the  train  could  return  to  the 
mouth  ot  the  Pelouse,  for  the  remaining  eight  months,  to  be  there  shiT)ped  at  a 
date  depending  upon  the  freshet  of  the  Snake  river,  which  last  supplies  would 
be  thrown  forward  to  the  Bitter  Root  valley  to  cover  our  winter  wants,  and  the 
tram  thus  empty  would  be  occupied  in  moving  the  party  leisurely  towards  our 
wmter  camp,  as  tlie  work  progressed.  I  would  then^fore  make  a  requisition  for 
comniissary  supplies  for  sixteen  months  for  the  escort,  with  wagon  transporta- 
tion for  eight  months.  ^ 

I  would  also  make  requisition  for  clothing  for  twelve  months,  and  would  re- 
quest that  two  pairs  of  boots  be  allowed  each  man  in  the  supply,  in  lieu  of 
the  same  number  of  pairs  of  shoes,  the  snows  of  the  mountains  rendering  this 
necessary  looking  towards  comfort,  &c.  The  allowance  of  pork  or  bacon  should 
not  exceed  one-third,  the  remainder  to  be  beef  on  the  hoof.  A  judicious  supply 
of  anti-scorbutics  should  be  furnished.  A  supply  of  ammunition  sufficient  to 
mZ  !?  T!/  allowance  for  target  practice  and  the  contingencies  of  the 
*ch  through  the  Indian  country  should  be  had.  I  know  not  how  we  shall 
1m  ho  mood  of  the  Indians,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  elements  of  disturbance 
fo  anin  v""  ^^^^«"\  ^^^^^'^^  with  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  ;  but  I  trust  that  the  wants 
ned1  r"  n  T^^  ^^^^^^^'^  to  the  target  practice  alone.  A  year's  supply  of 
mtclK  me  would  be  ample  for  the  entire  period.  ^^  ^ 

ivirtml^'it  t^^i  T"^"'  P^T^^^i^^  ^^  ''''^  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  de- 
ivt  Vw^^^  ^"\'^  tlie  officers  to  accompany  the  expedition  be  detailed  from 
n^s  eVm Xo  or  I  ort  Walla-Walla  who  could  act  as  commissary  or  quarter- 
field wXV^^^  our  movements  suggest  before  we  move  into  th! 
tino^ncirs  iV.lf  V^''''"  ^.f^^  outfitting  pohit,  but  to  provide  against  con- 
iS  Oi-ogon^^^       ''^^^  P'"^'^"  °^^  '^'^  ^""''y  ^''^  ^''  equipments  from  Port- 

ticilLTepartn^^^^^  f  i  '^''  "^^'f?  ''  '^^"^^^  *^^^  '^''^''^  ^^^"^^  ^^  ^ach  par- 
ticular  depaitmenU  they  being  such,  however,  as  are  needed  with  an  escort  niov- 
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ing  into  an  Indian  country  with  wagon  transportation  for  a  period  of  ei^ht 
months.  ® 

I  would  state  that  I  leave  for  Oregon  to-morrow,  and  shall,  without  delay, 
proceed  to  Walla- Walla  to  there  organize  our  expedition  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  on  the  road. 

I  am,  sir,  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MULLAN, 
First  Lieutenant  2d  Artillery,  in  charge  of  Military  Roach 

Major  W.  W.  Mackall,  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Headquarters  Department  of  Pacific, 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   NO.  50. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  April  8,  1861. 

1.  A  detachment  of  two  subalterns,  two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  and  ninety- 
six  picked  men  will  be  selected  from  companies  "A,"  "C,"  "J,"  and  "  K,"  9th 
infantry,  at  Fort  Colville,  and  "  E'*  and  "  B,"  9th  inf^intry,  at  Fort  Walla- 
Walla,  proportioned  as  follows,  viz. :  from  Colville,  two  subalterns.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant N.  WicklifFe,  and  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  S.  S.  Marsh,  three  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  seventy-six  men ;  and  from  Walla- Walla,  one  ser- 
geant and  twenty  men. 

2.  This  detachment  will  form  the  guards  to  the  Walla- Walla  and  Fort  Ben- 
ton road  party,  and  be  under  the  command  of  First  Lieutenant  J.  Mullan,  second 
artillery. 

3.  The  command  will  be  furnished  with  provisions  and  clothing  and  medical 
stores  for  sixteen  months,  and  three  hundred  rounds  per  man  of  ammunition. 

4.  The  meat  rations  will  consist  of  one-third  pork  and  two-thirds  cattle  on 
the  hoof.     A  reasonable  supply  of  desiccated  vegetables  will  be  taken. 

5.  Eight  months'  provisions  will  be  taken  from  Fort  Walla- Walla,  and  the 
remainder  under  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  chief  commissary  of  the  de- 
partment. 

6.  The  detachment  from  Colville  will  move  to  Coeur  d'Alene  lake  at  such 
time  and  by  such  route  as  may  be  notified  to  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort 
Colville ;  the  detachment  from  Walla- Walla  will  move  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  Lieutenant  Mullan. 

7.  The  detachment  from  Colville  will  be  supplied  with  no  more  provisions 
than  may  be  necessary  to  reach  the  Coeur  d'Alene  lake,  and  wait  the  arrival  of 
Lieutenant  Mullan. 

8.  Captain  Kirkham,  assistant  quartermaster,  will  furnish  transportation  for 
the  detachment  and  its  supplies,  adopting,  in  consultation  with  Lieutenant  Mul- 
lan, the  most  economical  measures  compatible  with  efficiency. 

9.  If  boots  are  on  hand  at  Vancouver  or  Walla- Walla,  two  pairs  per  man 
will  be  supplied  in  the  place  of  shoes. 

10.  The  ordnance  officer  at  Vancouver  arsenal  will  Turnish  the  ammunition 
called  for  by  this  order  on  the  requisition  of  Lieutenant  Mullan. 

11.  Assistant  Surgeon  Lewis  Taylor  will  accompany  the  detachment. 
By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Johnston. 

W.  W.  MACKALL, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
True  copy. 

JOHN  MULLAN, 
First  Lieutenant  Second  Artillery,  in  charge  of  Military  Road, 
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Military  Road  Expedition, 
Camjy  on  Spokane  River,  W.  T.,  June  4,  1861. 

Sir  :  My  last  communication  to  the  department  was  under  date  of  May,  1861, 
from  Snake  river.  Having  completed  the  crossing  of  the  Snake  by  the  evening 
of  the  20th  May,  I  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  bend  of  the  Pelouse, 
fourteen  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  the  Snake  river  ferry,  and  along  the  Fort 
Colville  wagon  road,  which  here  forms  the  location  of  our  own  road.  The  as- 
cent from  the  valley  bottom  of  the  Snake  river  to  the  high  table-lands  has, 
during  the  two  years  past,  given  much  trouble  to  the  teams  moving  to  Colville, 
and,  owing  to  the  amount  of  work  involved,  required  doubling  teams  to  ascend 
and  rough-locking  to  descend.  Upon  examining  the  ground,  we  were  enabled 
to  discover  an  excellent  location  by  turning  the  plateau  to  the  east,  and  which, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  side-hill  excavation,  which  we  completed,  gave  us 
an  excellent  road,  and  along  which  teams  now  ascend  with  an  easy  grade  and 
without  being  compelled  to  double  teams.  The  road  after  gaining  the  table- 
land is  a  good  one  for  fourteen  miles,  to  the  big  bend  of  the  Pelouse,  which 
formed  our  camp  of  May  21. 

Excellent  grass  and  water,  with  willows  for  fuel,  at  this  camp.  May  22 
moved  northeasterly  along  the  line  of  the  Colville  road,  over  a  high,  easy-rolling 
prairie  country  for  eleven  miles,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Cow  or  Cheranee  creek, 
where  we  encamped.  Good  grass,  wood,  and  water  in  abundance ;  creek  always 
fordable ;  working  parties  improved  the  road  while  marching,  rendering  grades 
of  gulches,  &c.,  easy,  throwing  out  loose  stones,  &c.,  along  the  route ;  road 
good  except  one  steep  hill,  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

This  day  visited  by  a  delegation  of  Spokane  Indians,  inquiring  our  mission, 
&c.  They  are  friendly,  and  report  that  their  tribe  are  not  averf^e  to  our  opening 
a  road  through  their  country.  I  issued  them  rations  and  tobacco ;  took  two 
along  as  guides. 

May  23,  moved  at  5  a.  m.,  leaving  the  Colville  road  at  the  crossing  of  Cow 
creek,  and  following  up  an  easy  coulee,  through  which  flows  a  small  run,  bottom 
being  marshy ;  built  a  Avillow  bridge  at  its  crossing,  and  followed  it  up  four 
miles  ;  entered  upon  the  high  table-land,  and  in  eight  miles  more  struck  Colonel 
Wright's  trail  of  1858  (heretofore  mapped)  at  a  fine  spring  of  water  ;^  willows 
for  fuel,  and  an  abundance  of  grass  at  hand;  would  make  a  good  camping 
point,  if  needed. 

From  this  point,  for  four  miles,  road  passed  over  good  level  ground,  winding 
over  grass  flats  and  through  flat  masses  of  basalt,  till,  at  a  distance  of  seventy- 
seven  miles  from  Cow  creek,  reached  a  lake,  dry  in  midsummer,  and  near  which 
we  found  dry  willows.  In  one  mile  more  reached  Colonel  Wright's  Aspen  camp 
of  September,  1858. 

Here  we  encamped ;  good  grass,  wood,  and  water  in  abundance ;  creek  run- 
ning at  all  seasons.  Lieutenant  Marsh,  United  States  army,  attached  to  escort, 
reported  for  duty  at  this  camp.  Road  straightened  and  improved  from  point  to 
point ;  road  good  throughout  the  day. 

May  24,  delayed  till  noon  before  resuming  march,  animals  having  strayed. 
Road  leaves  Colonel  Wright's  trail  at  Aspen  camp,  and,  in  winding  over  grass 
flats  and  through  the  pedrigal  formation,  in  five  hundred  yards  reaches  once 
more  the  open  prairie,  and  for  twenty-one  miles  follows  a  beautiful  level  flat  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  prairie  plateau. 

The  road  over  this  distance  is  unexceptionable.  Water  in  lakes  and  lagoons 
is  found  at  intervals  of  every  mile  or  two  along  the  road ;  but  the  absence  of 
timber  shorter  than  twenty-one  miles  from  Aspen  camp  required  us  to  make 
this  day  twenty-one  and  four-tenth  miles,  where  we  found  all  the  requisites  of 
a  good  camp  on  the  brink  of  a  long  lagoon,  skirted  on  the  north  with  pine 
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timber.  These  lakes  and  lagoons  are  here  found  in  the  beds  of  basalt,  which 
lie  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  high  table-land.  No  work  required  on  the 
road  to-day,  but  a  long  march  for  the  footmen,  and,  being  warm,  proved  weari- 
some for  the  animals,  and  therefore  we  rested  in  camp  May  25. 

Delay  availed  us  to  shoe  animals  and  repair  trains,  &c.  Sunday,  May  26, 
left  camp  at  lagoon  at  6  a.  m.,  and  following  over  easy  prairie,  with  a  good 
road  for  three  miles,  entered  the  pine  timber,  through  which  we  travelled  for 
seven  miles,  doing  from  point  to  point  light  work  of  grading,  removing  a  few 
trees,  &e.,  to  get  a  straight  and  direct  location ;  and,  at  the  end  of  ten  miles, 
reached  the  Cil-sep-pon- vet-sin  creek,  crossing  it  at  the  same  point  as  with  our 
former  location.  Having  come  into  our  old  road  about  one  mile  south  of  this 
creek,  moved  across  the  creek,  doing  here  light  work  of  grading  and  removing 
loose  rock.  Passqd  over  the  table-land  for  two  and  a  half  miles  to  a  small 
creek,  which,  with  the  Cil-sep-pon-vet-sin,  forms  a  large  lake,  unnamed,  but  re- 
ferred to  on  our  map  of  1858.  The  Cil-sep-pon-vet-sin  creek  flows  through  a 
deep  broken  basaltic  canon.  We  approached  and  crossed  it  by  the  only  feasible 
line,  as  regards  ascents  and  descents,  that  exists  for  many  miles  along  it,  and 
which  involved  heavy  work  in  1859.  Distance  to-day  twelve  and  a  half  miles, 
with  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  camp. 

Visited  to-day  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indians ;  took  two  along  as  guides,  &c. 

Monday,  May  27,  moved  camp  at  5  a.  m.,  following  over  an  easy  line  for  two 
miles  to  Cieley,  the  name  of  a  level  flat  of  six  miles  diameter,  a  favorite  resort 
for  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indians ;  good  grass,  wood,  and  water  at  hand  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  a  fine  range  for  stock.  This  locality  is  skirted  by  open  ])ine  timber 
on  all  sides  except  the  south.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  basin — a  lake  in  early 
spring,  and  skirted  by  small  aspen  or  cottonwood.  To  the  west  of  the  Cieley 
is  a  large  lake,  embosomed  in  deep  basaltic  rock. 

From  point  to  point  along  the  line  to-day  we  passed  small  lakes,  our  road 
skirting  the  edges  of  them.  In  midsummer  they  are  nearly  all  dry.  Around 
all  these  lakes  we  found  fine  and  large  bodies  of  farming  soil,  and  all  covered 
with  luxuriant  grasses,  giving  to  the  Indians  fine  ranges  for  their  stock. 

Camped  to-day  on  Lake  Williamson,  on  the  edge  of  a  fine  body  of  open 
pines,  with  good  grass  for  our  stock.  Distance  from  our  last  camp,  twelve 
miles.  Work  light  to-day,  consisting  in  cutting  through  the  open  pines  for  a 
good  location,  and  the  removal  of  loose  rock  from  point  to  point  along  the  line. 
Rained  heavily  on  the  march  to-day ;  continued  during  the  night,  which  early 
next  morning  turning  to  a  heavy  snow-storm,  compelled  us  to  remain  in  camp 
on  Lake  Williamson. 

May  29,  moved  at  5  a.  m.  from  camp  through  the  open  pine  timber,  with  a 
good  location  for  five  miles,  when  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  bluff  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nedlewhauld  or  Little  Spokane  river.  The  descent  into  the 
bottom  we  found  exceedingly  steep,  and  two  hundred  yards  to  the  valley  bot- 
tom. Moving  down  the  river  for  half  a  mile  we  reached  the  usual  crossing 
place ;  but  the  freshet  had  now  swollen  the  river  to  the  depth  of  seven  feet, 
with  a  rapid  current,  rendering  a  bridge  of  heavy  structure  necessary  before  we 

could  cross. 

Determined,  therefore,  to  bridge  the  stream,  and  to  grade  a  gradual  descent 
from  the  crest  of  the  bluff  referred  to  above  down  to  the  river  bottom.  Setting 
the  men  to  work,  we  occupied  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  of  May  in  completing 
the  work.  The  bridge  was  one  hundred  and  five  feet  long,  and  six  feet  above 
present  stage  of  water,  or  three  feet  above  highest  stage.  Two  heavy  abut- 
ments, thirty  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high,  were  built  and  strongly  imbedded  on 
either  bank.  The  excavation  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  fifteen 
feet  wide,  with  an  interior  slope  of  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  Nedlewhauld 
here  flows  tortuously  from  the  bluffs  that  bound  it  on  either  side,  through  a  deep 
basin  through  the  high,  open,  timbered  table-land,  with  the  high,  bold  mountain- 
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spurs  from  the  Bitter  Root  on  the  north  and  east.  There  is  a  saddle  through 
these  mountains  to  the  northeast  through  which  our  road  is  located,  leading  to 
the  Spokane.  Low,  wooded,  easily-sloped  spurs  extend  along  the  Nedlewhauld 
as  far  as  we  have  examined  it.  Availed  ourselves  of  our  delay  here  to  send 
Mr.  Kolecki  to  map  the  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nedlewhauld,  to  make  the 
connexion  with  our  line  of  1858,  and  also  above  with  our  line  of  1859. 

June  1,  everything  being  completed  for  our  forward  movements,  the  train 
crossed  the  bridge  and  moved  northeasterly  towards  the  Spokane.  The  work- 
ing parties  resumed  work  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nedlewhauld  this  morning, 
where  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  side-hill  excavation  was  made,  fifteen  feet 
wide ;  interior  slope,  two  feet. 

Leaving  the  bottom  of  the  Nedlewhauld,  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  saddle 
by  an  easy  prairie  ascent,  which  open  prairie  we  followed  for  four  miles,  when 
we  reached,  on  the  descent,  the  open  pine  timber,  through  which  we  followed 
for  four  miles,  when  we  emerged  into  the  Spokane  or  Coeur  d'Alene  prairie, 
across  which  we  travelled  northeasterly  for  four  and  a  half  miles,  when  we 
reached  the  Spokane  river  at  Antoine  Plant's,  where  we  encamped  on  the  left 
bank. 

To-day  the  Colville  detachment  of  my  escort  joined  me,  under  Lieutenant 
Harker,  from  Fort  Colville — seventy-nine  men. 

We  have  thus  located  and  completed  by  the  1st  June  the  new  line  from  Fort 
Walla- Walla  to  the  Spokane  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles. 

This  road  is  now  excellent,  can  be  travelled  at  all  seasons,  and  has,  except 
during  the  summer  months,  all  the  requisites  for  an  emigrant  or  military  line. 
All  the  streams  which  are  affected  by  the  spring  freshets  are  now  bridged,  and 
there  is  no  point  along  the  entire  line  where  wagons  will  be  compelled  to  double 
teams.  For  a  summer  road,  where  large  quantities  of  water  must  be  had  for 
large  trains,  my  location  of  1859  will  be  the  best,  and  where  now  the  only  ob- 
jection at  all  consists  in  the  superabundance  of  water,  all  the  streams  being 
impassable  on  account  of  freshets,  and  no  suitable  timber  within  many  miles 
with  which  to  bridge  them,  cottonwood  being  the  only  growth  bordering  them. 

But  after  July  all  the  streams  are  fordable,  and  it  will  be  then  that  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  travel  will  be  moving  through  the  country,  but  by  thus  open- 
ing these  two  locations  we  solve  every  problem  of  difficulty,  as  regards  high 
water  in  the  spring,  and  wood,  water,  and  grass  at  all  seasons. 

June  2,  occupied  in  ferrying  the  Spokane  river  at  Antoine  Plant's,  to  whom, 
having  a  weak  cable  stretched  across  the  river,  we  loaned  our  cable  to  assist  in 
the  more  rapid  and  safe  passage  of  the  stream.  The  Spokane  is  now  six  feet 
above  its  ordinary  stage,  current  rapid,  and  stream  three  hundred  feet  broad. 
At  Antoine  Plant's  it  flows  through  the  central  portion  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
prairie.  The  bluffs  on  the  right,  just  below  Antoine's  house,  coming  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  are  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  basaltic  wedge. 

June  3,  completed  by  9  a.  m.  the  ferrying  of  the  river,  and,  with  our  whole 
expedition,  encamped  on  its  right  bank,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  in  full  de- 
tail the  exact  character  of  the  line  of  our  location  from  the  Cceur  d'Alene  lake 
to  the  Wolf's  Lodge  prairie,  midway  to  the  mission.  I  sent  Mr.  Sohon  yester- 
day, with  a  Coeur  d'Alene  guide,  to  go  forward  to  its  examination,  and  to  meet 
me  on  the  night  of  the  4th  at  Coeur  d'Alene  lake. 

A  line  had  been  examined  last  autumn  by  Mr.  Johnson,  for  a  location  between 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  river  and  Colonel  Wright's  trail  of  1858,  but  this  was  involv- 
ing hea^y  work,  and  having  learned  from  the  Indians  of  a  better  one,  involving 
less  work,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Colonel  Wright's  trail,  I  thought 
it  best  to  send  forward  a  competent  person  to  examine  it.  To-day  sent  Mr. 
Kolecki  and  one  man  to  map  the  line  from  the  Little  Spokane  bridge  to  the  Big 
Spokane  ferry,  at  the  point  where  the  Colville  road  crosses  the  Spokane  river, 
with  a  view  of  mapping  that  section  of  the  Spokane  plains  that  lies  intermediate 
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between  our  lines  of  1858  and  1859,  and  returning  up  the  Spokane,  thus  com- 
pleting the  section  from  the  Colville  wagon  road  eastward  to  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains. 

The  foregoing  will  therefore  give  the  department  an  outline  of  my  general 
movements,  plans,  and  operations  since  crossing  Snake  river. 

June  4.  We  shall  move  this  morning  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  up  the  valley 
of  the  Spokane  on  its  right  bank,  to  very  near  Coeur  d'Alene  lake.  This  will 
be  over  a  section  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  prairie,  and  where  we  shall  have  a  good 
location.  I  send  my  expressman  into  Walla- Walla  this  date  with  mail  and  re- 
turns for  May,  &c. 

I  shall  write  the  department  again  in  two  weeks,  from  our  camp  on  Wolfs 
Lodge  prairie.  We  are  now  well  equipped,  with  our  escort  full  and  in  good  dis- 
cipline, and  we  shall  move  as  rapidly  as  work  will  allow,  through  the  belt  of 
timber  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  lake  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission. 

I  am,  sir,  truly  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MULLAN, 
First  Lieutenant  2d  Artillery,  in  charge  Military  Road  Expedition. 

Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

United  States  Topographical  Engineers, 

In  charge  ofojfice  of  Explmations  and  Surveys,  War  Department, 


Military  Road  Expedition,  Camp  on  Wolf's  Lodge  Creek, 

Bitter  Root  Mountains,  W.  T.,  June  20,  1861. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  department  the  following  resume  of 
my  operations  and  movements  smce  my  last  communication  of  June  4,  on  which 
date  I  broke  up  my  camp  at  Antoine  Plant's,  north  bank  of  Spokane  river,  and 
moved  eastwardly  towards  the  Coeur  d'Alene  lake.  Across  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
or  Spokane  prairie,  our  location  for  twelve  miles  lay  due  east,  over  a  flat,  level 
prairie,  giving  us  an  excellent  dry  road,  when  it  gained  a  plateau  thirty  feet 
high,  and  entered  the  open  pine  forest  through  which  it  lay  for  one  mile,  when 
we  crossed  a  second  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  prairies  for  three  miles,  when  we  again 
entered  the  pine  and  fir  forest,  where,  though  there  was  underbrush  from  point 
to  point,  still  might  be  termed  open  timber.  We  located  our  road  through  this 
for  four  miles,  when  we  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spokane  river,  at 
the  farm  of  Seltise,  a  Coeur  d'Alene  chief. 

The  road  throughout  this  section  of  twenty  miles  is  most  excellent,  always  dry, 
and  abounds  in  all  the  requisites  of  camp-grounds  at  all  points.  Our  location 
was  parallel  to  a  distance  from  the  Spokane  of  from  one  to  three  miles,  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  our  camp  was  three  miles  above  the  Little  Spokane  falls, 
where  the  whole  waters  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  lake  surge  through  a  deep,  black, 
and  rocky  canon,  with  a  fall  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

I  made  an  examination  of  these  falls  in  person,  and  have  become  the  more 
confirmed  in  the  views  heretofore  reported  several  times  to  the  department,  that 
the  problem  of  draining  the  valleys  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  St.  Joseph  rivers, 
by  blasting  away  certain  rocks  at  these  falls,  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

The  removal  of  the  rocks  will  increase  the  dimensions  of  the  gate  or  water- 
waste,  and  prevent  those  annual  overflows  that  render  these  two  valleys  two  large 
lakes  till  late  in  July,  and  which  thus  forbid  any  travel  in  that  direction  for  six 
months.  The  value  of  the  (32,000)  thirty-two  thousand  acres  of  as  beautiful 
land  as  was  ever  cultivated  would  alone  amply  repay  the  expense  of  reclaiming 
these  gem-like  valleys,  and  thus  transform  them  at  no  distant  date  into  large 
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granaries  and  depots  of  supply  midway  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  Missouri  rivers. 

June  5,  moved  at  6  a.  m.,  through  a  drenching  rain  storm,  six  miles  through 
open  timber  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Spokane,  to  the  point  whence  it  issues 
from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  lake.  Our  work  consisted  in  timber  cutting  and 
grading  of  hillocks,  from  point  to  point ;  road  and  location  excellent.  At  the  end 
of  this  distance  we  reached  a  creek  sixty  feet  broad,  water  six  feet  deep,  that 
had  to  be  bridged  before  we  could  move  onward. 

This  is  the  point  referred  to  in  my  report  of  October  last,  where  I  anticipated 
that  my  heavier  work  would  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake ;  putting  the  com- 
mand, therefore,  in  depot  at  this  point,  I  sent  back  the  greater  portion  of  my 
wagon  train,  under  an  escort,  to  the  Pelouse  landing,  on  Snake  river,  to  bring 
therefrom  my  winter  supplies,  to  be  there  shipped  by  steamer  from  Portland 
and  Fort  Vancouver,  and  reserving  a  sufficiently  large  train  with  which  to  move 
my  working  parties  from  point  to  point,  as  my  work  progressed.  We  here 
built  a  log  storehouse  24  by  32  feet,  which  was  covered  with  wagon  covers,  and 
here  a  guard  to  the  escort  is  now  stationed,  and  which  point  constitutes  our 
present  main  depot  of  supplies,  we  having  for  our  daily  wants  a  small  supply 
train,  moving  forward  as  our  work  progresses.  At  noon  of  June  5,  set  a  por- 
tion of  the  men  to  work  constructing  a  bridge  across  the  creek  above  referred 
to,  and  erecting  a  foot  bridge;  set  the  remainder  to  work  grading  the  side-hill 
of  a  spur  which,  jutting  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  involved  difficult  work 
of  excavation. 

The  bridge,  when  completed,  was  seventy-five  feet  long,  abutments  eight  feet 
high  and  strongly  built.  This  was  completed  by  the  night  of  June  7,  and  ready 
for  the  advance  parties  to  move  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  choppers  moved  forward  and  had  by  night  of  the  8th  reached  a  point  four 
miles  distant  from  the  depot. 

The  road,  after  leaving  the  depot,  skirts  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  1,700 
lineal  feet  of  excavation  was  done,  when  we  reached  a  wooded  bottom  or  gap,  up 
which  was  our  location  for  one  and  a  quarter  mile,  involving  the  removal  of  fallen 
and  standing  timber,  and  the  ground  being  rough  and  broken  required  much 
grading,  levelling,  &c. ;  at  the  end  of  this  distance,  one  and  a  half  mile,  we 
reached  an  open  timbered  coulee,  where  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  road  was 
good;  when,  by  a  graded  curve  along  a  northern  side-hill,  we  reached  the  summit 
of  a  horse-shoe  shaped  saddle  that  separated  two  deep  ravines. 

Having  gained  this  summit,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  its  general  ridge  or 
outline,  in  order  to  head  several  deep  and  difficult  ravines  or  coulees  that  make 
out  from  the  ridge.  This  line  was  one  and  a  quarter  mile  long,  and  through 
open  pines,  when  we  descended  from  the  saddle,  and  reached  an  open  timbered 
flat,  across  which  we  travelled  for  half  a  mile,  when  we  descended  to  a  second 
flat,  and  in  half  a  mile  more  reached  the  Four  Mile  creek,  where  we  encamped 
on  the  night  of  the  8th,  and  rested  in  camp  on  Sunday,  June  9. 

On  Monday,  June  10,  we  resumed  Avork;  our  location  passing  up  the  Four 
Mile  creek,  on  its  right  bank  for  300  yards,  when  crossing  it,  entered  an  easy 
wooded  couhie  sloping  westward,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  reached  an  exten- 
sive open  timbered  flat,  crossed  it  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when  it  reached 
another  wooded  coulee  sloping  eastward,  down  which  it  passes  for  one  and  a 
half  mile,  to  the  bottom  of  quite  a  large  creek,  which  I  call  Kennedy's  creek. 
The  grades  along  both  of  these  are  good  and  easy ;  the  work  of  chopping, 
clearing,  and  grading  this  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  occupied  us  the  10th, 
the  11th,  and  till  noon  of  the  12th  of  June,  when  we  encamped  on  the  right 
bank  of  Kennedy's  creek,  in  a  low  damp  bottom,  in  the  dense  fir  timber.  From 
Kennedy's  creek  our  location  ascended  a  steep  wooded  coulee  that  sloped  west- 
wardly  for  half  a  mile,  when  it  reaches  the  open  timbered  flats,  across  these  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  an  open  timbered  ridge,  involving  400  lineal  yards  of 
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side-hill  grading;  road  fifteen  feet  broad;  interior  slope  two  and  a  half  feet; 
across  it  to  the  head  of  a  second  heavily  wooded  couh'e,  and  down  it  for  one 
and  a  half  mile  to  the  Wolfe's  Lodge  prairie.  The  fallen  and  standing  timber 
in  these  coulees  was  very  heavy. 

In  fact,  we  are  now  in  very  dense  timber,  that  renders  the  proper  exploration, 
location,  and  making  of  the  road,  a  difficult  and  irksome  task,  and,  what  with 
the  myriads  of  mosquitos  that  annoy  us,  are  well  calculated  to  try  one's  patience. 
This  work,  from  the  Four  Mile  creek  to  the  Wolf's  Lodge  prairie,  occupied  the  whole 
party  from  Monday  morning,  the  10th,  to  Saturday  night,  the  15th  of  June, 
having  made  one  intermediate  camp  in  a  dry  ravine. 

We  encamped  on  the  Wolfs  Lodge  creek  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  rested  in 
camp  on  Sunday,  June  16. 

The  road  from  the  depot  to  the  Wolf's  Lodge  prairie  is  a  good  one,  somewhat 
tortuous,  but  rendered  so  by  the  difficult  topography  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  line  of  alternate  ascents  and  descents. 
The  country  being  much  broken,  the  axes  of  the  ridges  and  spurs  crossing 
each  other  in  every  conceivable  direction,  and  not  following  any  fixed  law  of 
formation,  renders  the  exploration  for  the  best  or  a  proper  location  a  difficult 
task. 

We  have  to  take  advantage  of  every  accident  of  ground,  and,  by  ascending 
and  descending  wooded  or  open  coulees,  reach  the  lowest  points  of  the  spurs 
or  saddles,  as  it  were,  that  separate  two  or  more  bottoms,  or  two  or  more  coulees. 
All  the  waters  from  these  ravines  or  coulees  finally  find  their  way  to  the  Coiur 
d'Alene  lake,  or  river,  by  tortuous  lines,  and  through  deep,  naiTow  canons  and 
gulches.    . 

The  locating  party,  under  Mr.  Sohon,  my  general  guide  and  interpreter,  is 
still  in  advance,  with  a  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian,  exploring  the  entire  country,  and 
from  which  party  I  have  received,  day  by  day,  such  information  as  has  gov- 
erned nie  in  the  location  and  work  from  mile  to  mile. 

From  the  Wolf's  Lpdge  prairie  to  the  Cceur  d'Alene  Mission,  Mr.  Sohon  has 
already  explored  three  lines  through  the  mountains  for  a  suitable  location.  The 
more  northern,  fcllowing  the  ordinary  Indian  trail,  and  which  we  mapped  in 
1858  ;  the  more  southern,  following  the  general  summit  ridge  of  the  spurs  that 
bound  the  lower  Coeur  d'Alene  valley  on  the  north;  and  the  third,  a  line  inter- 
mediate between  these  two. 

The  latter,  both  on  account  of  grade  and  advantages  of  water  and  gi'ass,  I 
have  determined  to  select  as  the  line  of  our  road.  I  find  that  the  Indians  here 
know  very  little  of  the  country  off"  the  beaten  trail. 

The  mountains  are  not  abundant  in  game,  and  the  fisheries  are  visited  in 
canoes,  and  hence  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  know  but  little  of  the 
country.  Often,  when  relying  on  them  for  information,  I  have  been  deceived, 
and  hence  we  have  to  explore  and  examine  several  lines  before  aniving  at  a 
conclusion. 

The  distance  from  the  Wolfs  Lodge  prairie  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission  I 
estimate  to  be  twenty  miles. 

The  Wolfs  Lodge  creek  is  now  a  stream  of  fifty  feet  broad,  six  feet  deep, 
and  rising  in  the  spurs  of  the  Bitter  Root  range,  that  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  from  those  of  the  Spokane,  flows  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction  for  twenty  odd  miles  through  a  narrow-timbered  canon  or  valley, 
till  it  reaches  a  well-known  landmark,  the  Wolfs  Lodge  prairie. 

This  prairie  is  half  a  mile  square,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  high  timbered 
spurs  of  the  mountains.  The  creek  empties  into  an  arm  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
lake,  about  four  miles  from  the  prairie.  The  creek  overflows  its  banks  in  May, 
and  renders  the  most  of  this  prairie  a  lake,  and  when  the  waters  subside,  leaves 
behind  a  marshy  flat. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  we  have  had  quite  a  heavy  piece  of  work  of  bridging. 
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It  was  necessary  not  only  to  bridge  the  creek  itself,  but  also  to  construct  a 
bridge  across  the  marsh  flat  from  the  spurs  on  the  other  side  to  those  on  the 
other.  Tb?«  piece  of  bridge  work,  which  was  necessary  to  supply  a  link  to  con- 
tinued travel,  is  540  feet  long;  abutments  of  bridge,  4  feet ;  spans,  one  of  30  and 
one  of  45  feet;  stringers,  14  by  18  inches,  and  covered  with  1,500  corduroy. 
With  the  aid  of  blocks  and  tackle,  derricks  and  oxen,  we  were  enabled  to  work 
rapidly,  but  this  work  occupied  thirty  men  four  days,  or  from  Monday,  the  17th, 
to  Thursday,  the  20th  of  June,  in  cutting,  hauling,  and  building. 

While  this  was  being  done,  a  foot-bridge  having  been  constructed  over  the 
stream,  the  remainder  of  my  working  force  were  moved  forward  to  chop,  clear, 
and  grade,  and  up  to  this  date  have  reached  a  point  four  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Wolf's  Lodge  prairie,  at  the  foot  of  a  saddle  of  the  mountains,  to  which  point 
we  move  to-morrow  morning. 

The  road,  after  leaving  the  Wolf's  Lodge  prairie,  enters  the  dense  pine  and 
fir  forests,  and  follows  to  its  head  for  two  miles  the  valley  bottom  of  a  small 
tributary  to  the  Wolf's  Lodge  creek. 

Along  this  line,  300  lineal  feet  of  excavation,  15  by  2j  feet,  was  done,  and 
thence  crosses  by  an  easy  grade  a  small  saddle  of  a  spur,  and  in  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  reached  a  small  creek  flowing  southwardly,  which,  with  one  still  further 
east,  (to  be  referred  to  hereafter,)  forms  a  single  creek,  and  which  last  empties 
into  the  Wolf's  Lodge  near  its  mouth.  Crossing  this  creek  it  ascends  with  a  mod- 
erate grade  (here  600  feet  side-hill  excavation,  15  by  2  feet,  was  done)  to  a 
second  saddle,  crossing  which,  it  descends  (350  feet  lineal,  15  by  3  feet,  of  side- 
hill  excavation)  to  a  thickly-timbered  flat,  which  it  follows  for  one  mile,  to  the 
foot  of  a  third  saddle,  up  to  which  point  the  road  is  now  worked  and  completed. 
The  timber  was  not  dense  when  standing,  but  much  fallen  timber  blocked  the 
road,  rendering  our  progress  tedious  and  difficult.  The  road  as  located  and 
worked  is  a  good  one ;  no  steep  grades,  and  ground  dry  and  firm. 

The  foregoing  will  therefore  give  the  department  a  general  detailed  outline 
of  my  work  since  4th  of  June.  Since  opening  the  road  to  the  Wolf's  Lodge 
prairie,  I  have  been  moving  my  supplies  to  this  last-named  point,  with  a  view 
of  making  it  my  depot  for  general  convenience,  proximity,  &c.,  &c.  Grass  is 
good  and  in  abundance  for  our  stock  in  the  Wolf's  Lodge  and'\)n  the  hills  within 
a  radius  of  four  miles  around  it. 

Mr.  Kolecki  has  returned  from  his  trip,  made  to  complete  the  connexion  with 
our  present  line  and  our  lines  of  1858,  with  the  Spokane  ferry,  &c. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  connexions,  (a  scale,  8  miles  to  an 
inch.)  This  completes  now  our  different  sections  of  the  Spokane  plains,  and 
with  our  lines  of  1858,  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  crossing  and  recrossing  each 
other  like  a  complete  net-work,  we  will  be  enabled  to  map  with  accuracy  and  in 
great  detail  the  entire  country  from  Walla- Walla  to  the  Spokane  ferry,  and  due 
eastwardly  from  each  of  those  points  to  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  our  wagon 
road  forming  a  base  line  for  reference. 

I  shall  have  prepared  for  the  department  a  rough  sketch  of  our  line,  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Spokane  at  Antohie  Plant's  to  the  Wolf's  Lodge,  to  go  by  the 
next  express  mail,  which  will  be  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  July. 

My  command  is  in  good  health  and  spirits  ;  the  Indians  are  quiet  and  friendly, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  heavy  rains,  that  have  much  annoyed  us  since  in  the 
mountains,  we  have  nothing  of  which  to  complain. 

I  am,  sir,  truly  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MULLAN, 
First  Lieutenant  Second  Artillery ,  in  charge  of  Military  Road  Expedition, 

Major  Hartman  Bache, 

United  States  Topographical  Engineers ^ 

Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers. 


Military  Road  Expedition,  Camp  in  Bitter  Root  Mountains, 

Washington  Territory,  July  14,  1851. 
^  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  resume  of  my  operations 
since  my  last  communication  of  June  20  from  the  Wolf's  Lodge  prairie. 

June  21,  Friday,  the  road  having  been  completed  for  a  distance  of  three  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Wolf's  Lodge  prairie,  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
second  saddle,  I  moved  my  camp  forward  on  this  date,  and  camped  in  a  burnt 
timbered  district,  where  grass  was  found  for  our  animals. 

The  Wolf's  Lodge  prairie  furnishing  a  good  camp-ground,  with  an  abundance 
of  grass  and  good  water,  I  determined  to  move  my  depot  to  this  point,  being  so 
much  nearer  our  work,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  an  excellent  camp  for  our 
annnals,  secure  from  Indians,  &c.  Had  a  log  storehouse,  twenty-four  by  thirty- 
two  feet,  here  built,  and  moved  the  depot  camp  from  the  lake  to  the  Wolf's 
Lodge  prairie  on  this  date. 

June  22,  Saturday,  continued  the  work  over  the  saddle  in  a  heavy  rain  during 
the  morning,  which  delayed  us  somewhat,  and  rendered  working  in  the  brush 
and  fallen  timber  disagreeable  for  the  men,  and  by  night  had  reached  the  eastern 
descent.  This  distance  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  was  through  heavy  timber, 
and  involved  three  hundred  yards  of  side-hill  excavation  in  the  ascent  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  in  the  descent ;  excavated  road  twelve  feet  broad.  The  as- 
cent and  descent  to  and  from  this  saddle  are  somewhat  steep,  but  a  single  team 
moves  up  quite  well  over  it. 

This  section  of  the  mountains  was  very  thoroughly  explored  by  Mr.  Sohon 
and  myself,  and  it  was  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  location  by  which  to  cross 
the  saddle. 

The  mountains  to  the  north  are  high,  rugged,  and  steep,  while  those  to  the 
south  are  equally  forbidding ;  and  it  was  only  by  talking  a  long  bench  or  plateau- 
,  like  approach  that  we  were  enabled  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  saddle. 

Kested  in  camp  on  Sunday,  the  23d  June. 

On  Monday,  24th,  continued  work  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  second  saddle, 
and  gained  the  wooded  bottom  of  a  creek  flowing  southwesterly,  and  which, 
with  the  creek  upon  which  we  were  encamped,  formed  a  single  creek  a  few 
miles  below  our  camp,  and  flowed  into  the  Wolf's  Lodge  creek.  The  bottom 
here  was  three  hundred  feet  broad,  densely  wooded  and  hemmed  in  on  both 
sides  by  high,  timber-clad,  and  steep  mountains. 

The  work  had  sufficiently  progressed  to  enable  us  to  move  forward  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  making  camp  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  bottom  of 
the  creek. 

Our  location  onward  was  up  the  bottom  of  this  creek  for  one  mile,  when  the 
creek  forked,  our  location  being  along  its  south  branch  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
to  the  foot  of  the  third  saddle. 

This  work  was  through  a  dense  thicket  or  jungle  and  through  heavy  timber, 
until  reaching  the  forks,  whence  we  had  to  take  side-hill  excavation  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  summit  of  the  saddle. 

This  work,  including  one  bridge,  occupied  the  whole  party  the  26th,  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  of  June. 

The  Work  of  removing  the  large  stumps  in  the  side-hill  excavations,  with 
large' and  interminable  roots,  was  slow,  heavy,  and  tedious.  We  reached  the 
summit  of  the  third  saddle,  which  was  three  hundred  feet  above  its  base,  by 
Saturday  night,  29th  June,  and  rested  in  camp  on  Sunday,  the  30th,  at  the 
same  camp  above  referred  to. 

Finding  the  work  continuing  so  difficult,  ordered  twenty  additional  extra  duty 
men  (soldiers)  for  the  work  to-morrow.     Mustered  men  on  the  30th. 

The  wagon-train  that  was  sent  to  Pelouse  landing  on  Snake  river  returned 
on  Friday,  the  28th,  all  safely,  having  made  the  trip  to  Snake  river  and  back 
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(three  hundred  and  sixty  miles)  in  twenty-four  days,  without  accident  or  delays, 
and  laden  with  eight  months'  supplies  for  our  party. 

July  1,  Monday,  continued  work  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  third  saddle, 
which  had  heen  cut  by  the  axemen  on  the  29th  June.  This  involved  three 
hundred  yardt^  of  side-hill  excavation  before  reaching  the  flat  of  the  timbered 
bottom.  This  we  completed  by  night,  and  encamped  on  the  head  of  a  creek 
which  flows  ea^twardly,  and  empties  direct  into  the  main  Coeur  d'Alene  river 
(in  higli  water)  about  seven  miles  below  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission,  but  which, 
in  the  ordinary  stages  of  water,  sinks  into  a  broad  prairie  about  three  miles 
before  reaching  the  river.  Grass  for  our  animals  was  here  exceedingly  scarce ; 
drove  them  in  advance  of  us  for  two  miles  to  the  summit  of  an  open-timbered 
mountain,  where  they  had  browsing. 

The  whole  country  is  now  one  immense  bed  of  densely-timbered  mountains, 
and  the  bottoms  are  covered  with  such  dense  underbrush  that  no  grass  will  or 
can  grow. 

July  2,  Tuesday,  continued  work  down  the  timbered  bottom  of  the  creek ; 
struck  yesterday  what  I  call  Johnson's  creek,  and  by  night  the  axemen  had  cut 
a  distance  of  one  mile.  The  road  for  half  a  mile  passes  over  good  ground,  not 
involving  heavy  work  except  at  our  camp,  where,  in  cutting  through  a  point  of 
a  spur,  we  struck  a  bed  of  slate  rock,  which  we  were  enabled  to  cut  through,  how- 
ever, without  resorting  to  blasting.  At  the  end  of  the  distance  we  reached  the 
sloping  spurs  of  the  mountains,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  creek,  where  difficult 
sid(i-hill  excavation  began ;  and  by  night  we  completed  about  three  hundred 
yards,  and  built  three  bridges  of  thirty  feet  over  the  crossing  of  creeks,  where 
the  ground  Avas  marshy  and  boggy. 

July  3,  Wednesday,  continued  work  of  chopping,  clearing,  and  grading,  and 
by  night  the  axemen  had  reached  a  point  two  miles  from  camp.  Graders  com- 
pleted live  hundred  yards  of  side-hill  excavation.  The  clearing  the  road  of 
roots  and  stumps  was  very  heavy  to-day. 

July  4,  Thursday,  gave  the  expedition  a  holiday,  to  commemorate  the  day. 
Issued  to  working  parties  extra  issues  of  molasses,  ham,  whiskey,  flour,  and 
pickles,  for  a  4th  of  July  dinner.  Day  spent  pleasantly  and  hannoniously  in 
camp,  which  was  six  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Wolf's  Lodge  prairie,  and  branded 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  from  Walla- Walla. 

July  5,  Friday,  resumed  work  at  5J  a.  m.  Set  the  choppers  to  work  trim- 
ming stumps.  The  graders,  hav^ing  completed  by  night  the  work  of  grading 
along  the  spurs  to  the  point  where  grading  became  heavy,  crossed  a  creek  from 
the  south,  which  we  bridged.  Bridge  forty  feet  broad.  On  this  date  moved 
camp  to  the  bridge,  and  on  the  6th,  Saturday,  with  our  whole  force  attacked  the 
heavy  grading  along  the  spurs  on  the  south  side  of  the  canon  along  Johnson's 
creek. 

This  work  of  side-hill  was  one  and  a  half  mile  long,  heavy  and  tedious — 
roots  of  large  trees  to  be  grubbed  up.  This  occupied  our  whole  force  the  5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  July,  when  I  moved  camp  to  the  left  bank  of  Johnson's 
creek,  at  mile-post  198,  or  eight  miles  from  Wolf's  Lodge  prairie. 

The  valley  of  the  creek  had  become  a  rugged  canon  at  one  point,  where  I  had 
to  turn  the  bed  of  the  creek  where  it  had  a  direction  oblique  to  the  line  of  our 
road.     Here  we  built  a  strong,  substantial  bridge,  thirty-five  feet  long. 

We  crossed  the  creek  five  times  in  this  interval ;  bottoms  all  gravelly  and 
banks  good.  On  the  9th  of  July,  Tuesday,  moved  camp  and  continued  the 
work  in  advance  of  us,  crossing  the  creek  again  some  two  hundred  yards  below 
our  camp,  where,  the  canon  becoming  again  difficult,  we  were  driven  to  side-hill 
excavation  for  seven  hundred  yards.  This  occupied  us  the  10th  and  11th, 
when  we  reached  a  small  timbered  flat. 

In  all  this  excavation,  where  the  slopes  were  from  30°  to  40°,  the  trees  had 
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to  be  first  felled,  and  the  removing  of  the  stumps  by  grubbing  was  slow  and 
difficult,  and,  what  Avith  the  rocks  between  the  roots,  hard  on  the  tools. 

By  night  of  the  12th  of  July  we  reached  a  small  creek  flowing  from  the 
south  through  a  densely  timbered  nanow  bottom,  to  which  point  I  moved  camp 
on  Saturday  morning,  July  13,  and  branded  mile-post  199  miles. 

On  this  date  continued  work  in  advance  of  us,  which  again  became  difficult 
side-hill  excavation  for  six  hundred  yards. 

This  we  are  engaged  upon  at  present,  which,  together  with  some  seven  hun- 
dred yards  still  in  advance,  foi-ms  the  most  difficult  work  this  side  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Mission,  the  remainder,  some  eight  miles,  being  timber-chopping  and 
grading  in  places. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  rough  field  sketch  of  the  proposed  location  from  my 
present  camp  to  the  mission,  which  will  show  to  the  department  the  general 
spirit  and  deportment  of  our  line,  which  will  occupy  us  till  my  next  communi- 
cation. 

The  department  will  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  our  work  when  it 
knows  that  it  occupied  us  from  the  17th  of  June  to  date  (twenty-seven  days) 
to  open  nine  miles  of  road  through  the  timber  and  along  the  side-hills  of  the 
spurs,  &c. 

I  enclose  herewith  also  the  sketch  referred  to  in  my  last  report  of  the  line 

from  Antoine  Plant's  to  Wolf's  Lodge  prairie.     I  shall  have  prepared,  by  the 

time  the  next  mail  leaves  our  camp,  a  sketch  of  the  entire  line  from  Wolf's 

Lodge  prairie  to  the  mission.     I  shall  push  forward  the  work  with  all  the  zeal 

at  our  command,  and  I  hope  to  reach  the  mission  by  the  25th  of  July,  and  with 

Nour  entire  force  leave  the  Ten  Mile  prairie  (east  of  the  mission)  witli  our  bridge 

'Svork  by  the  1st  of  August,  at  which  time  I  will  again  write  the  dt^pai-tment.  " 

Your  circular  of  May  4  has  just  reached  me,  and  its  contents  will  be  observed 

in  making  my  returns  from  this  date  onward. 

I  am,  sir,  truly  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MULLAN, 
1st  Lieutenant  2d  Artillery, 
Commanding  Military  Road  Expeditim. 
Major  Hartman  Bache, 

United  States  Topographical  Engineers ^ 

Tojwgraphical  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Military  Road  Expedition,  CampatC(eur  d'Alene  Mission, 

Bitter  Root  Mountains,  W.  T.,  August  1,  1861. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  resume  of  my  operations 
since  my  last  report  of  July  14,  from  camp  at  mile-post  199,  left  bank  of  John- 
son's creek. 

Monday,  15th. — Grading  party  began  side-hill  excavation  on  right  bank  of  creek, 
which  was  400  yards  ih  length,  interior  depth  three  and  a  half  feet,  and  twelve 
feet  wide;  the  ground  being  first  cleared  of  the  heavy  timber  that  covered  it. 
This  was  completed  by  Monday  night.  At  the  end  of  this  distance  the  line 
crosses  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  where  the  bottom,  being  wet  and  boggy, 
involved  a  corduroy  bridge  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length;  this  was  also  com- 
pleted by  the  axemen  by  the  night  of  Monday.  The  descent  to  the  bridge 
from  the  plateau  involved  heavy  work,  excavating,  which  developed  a  number 
of  springs,  which  were  turned  by  side-drains  into  the  main  creek.  The  mountains 
upon  each  side  of  the  creek  had  here  neared  upon  it  so  closely  as  to  form  quite 
a  canon ;  from  this  eastward,  however,  the  bottom  gradually  opened  until  we 
left  it  to  gain  the  mission  valley. 
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On  'J'liosday,  July  IG,  the  work  wan  imshed  in  our  advance,  the  axemen 
having  reached  a  point  one  and  a  half  mile  distant,  crossing  the  creek  twice  in 
this  intenal. — (See  sketch.)  The  carpenters  built  two  bridges,  one  forty-eight 
feet  long,  across  a  creek  with  miry  banks,  that  comes  in  from  the  north,  and  a 
second  of  thirty  feet,  across  the  second  crossing  of  Johnson's  creek.  The  line 
of  road,  after  crossing  the  bridge  that  spans  the  bottom  of  Johnson's  creek, 
reached  the  foot  slope  of  a  steep  spur,  the  creek  flowing  at  its  base. 

Here  we  had  to  grade  a  road  370  yards  long,  when  we  reached  the  crossino- 
of  the  creek;  thence  for  400  yards  the  line  is  good,  through  a  growth  of  aide?, 
cedar,  and  pines,  when  it  reached  the  crossing  above  referred  to  as  bridged,  then 
it  stnick  again  the  foot  of  a  spur,  when  fifty  yards  of  side-hill  grading  was 
done;  whence  for  half  a  mile  it  passes  through  a  dense  growth  of  fii-s,  pines, 
and  cedars  to  the  next  crossing  of  Johnson's  creek.  The  work  of  cutting,  clear- 
ing, and  grading  having  been  completed  to  this  point,  1  moved  camp  here  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th  of  July,  and  branded  mile-post  200.  The  axemen  still 
pushing  the  work  forward  in  our  advance,  had  on  this  day  reached  a  point  half 
a  mile  to  our  eastward.  Remained  at  this  camp  Thursday  and  Friday,  18th 
and  19th  of  July. 

The  line,  after  crossing  the  creek  at  our  camp,  where  the  banks  were  high  on 
the  left  and  low  on  the  right  bank,  the  last  requiring  brushing  and  covering  of 
gravel,  passes  through  a  grove  of  large  cedars  for  500  yards,  when  it  reached  a 
bad  slough  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  on  the  south.  Here  I  built  a  bridge  of  heavy 
cedar,  sixty-five  feet  long,  when  side-hill  excavation  began  and  continued  for  150 
yards  around  a  rocky  point,  a  marshy  slough  being  on  our  north  line;  thence 
continued  for  a  mile  through  heavy  cedars  and  firs,  where  we  encountered  much 
fallen  and  burnt  timber.  The  line  was  opened  to  the  last  crossing  of  Johnson's 
creek  by  Friday,  July  19,  to  which  point  I  moved  camp  on  Saturday,  the 
20th,  and  remained  here  on  Sunday,  the  2l8t,  and  Monday,  the  22d  of  July. 

The  work  was  still  continued  in  advance  of  us;  the  line,  after  crossing  the 
creek  for  the  last  time,  follows  for  a  mile  through  the  same  character  of  heavy 
growth,  when  it  reached  a  small  creek  from  the  north,  with  miry  banks  and 
bottom,  that  involved  a  corduroy  bridge  of  seventy  feet,  crossing  which  it 
reached  the  foot  of  a  sj^ur  jutting  upon  a  marsh  on  the  south.  Here  a  road  had 
to  be  graded  400  yards,  the  slope  being  first  cleared  of  its  timber,  fallen  and 
standing,  which  last  left  behind  large  stumps,  the  removal  of  which  was  slow, 
heavy,  and  difficult  work;  then  the  line  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  passes  over  a 
timbered  flat,  at  the  end  of  which  distance  it  reaches  again  a  spur  with  a  marshy 
run  at  its  base,  where  350  yards  of  side-hill  excavation  was  required.  Tliis  was 
completed  by  Tuesday  night,  the  23d  of  July. 

Having  branded  mile-post  201,  at  the  last  crossing  of  Johnson's  creek,  I  moved 
camp  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  grading  referred  to,  on  Tuesday,  the  23d, 
where  we  branded  202  miles. 

The  line  in  this  interval  crossed  the  bed  of  a  creek,  now  dry.  The  entire 
hue,  as  described,  was  cut  through  as  heavy  a  growth  of  timber  as  I  ever  saw, 
and  what  with  the  heat,  and  mosquitoes  in  myriads,  rendered  it  truly  a  difficult 
piece  of  work. 

Availed  myself  of  Sunday,  July  21,  to  ride  fomard  to  the  mission,  by  the 
Indian  trail,  to  consult  with  the  fathers  in  relation  to  the  storage  of  certain  property 
while  I  send  our  forward  train  to  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  laden  with  our  winter's 
supplies.  I  had  an  opportunity  thus  of  studying  more  in  detail  the  difficulties 
ot  this  winding  and  difficult  mountain  road,  that  the  Indians  and  others,  for  a  halt 
century  past,  have  travelled,  and  I  thought  that  truly  they  have  to  be  more  than 
thankful  to  the  goveniment  for  this  boon,  in  opening  up  a  national  highway 
through  their  midst,  and  thus  rendering  travelling  over  the  frowning  range  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  an  easy,  if  not  a  pleasant  task. 
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On  Wednesday,  July  24,  pushed  forward  the  work  in  our  advance;  the 
graders  having  completed  the  last  grading  referred  to,  took  up  the  light  gniding 
along  the  line  of  road. 

The  axemen  pushed  the  chopping  forward  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  last 
small  saddle,  followed  by  the  party  clearing  and  cleaning  u[)  the  road ;  and  on 
Thursday,  25th,  moved  camp  as  far  as  the  road  had  been  completed,  which  was 
at  mile-post  204,  east  of  last-named  saddle,'  where  we  found  a  small  water-run. 
The  stock  were  turned  into  the  woods,  where  browsing  was  had. 

On  Friday,  July  26,  with  the  whole  of  the  axemen,  moved  through  a  dense 
chapparel  of  brush  and  pine  timber  for  two  miles,  which  by  night  was  chmred 
by  the  clearing  parties  in  the  rear.  The  timber  was  heavy  and  dense,  but  the 
ground  when  clear,  with  the  stumps  cut  low,  gave  us  a  good  road. 

On  Saturday,  27th,  continued  work  of  cutting  and  clearing,  and  by  night  had 
opened  the  line  to  the  mission  valley.  * 

The  line  for  two  mih;s  follows  somewhat  a  tortuous  course,  in  order  to  head 
the  marshy  flats  that  make  into  the  timber  from  the  mission  prairie,  which  in 
high  water  is  mostly  under  water,  and  the  only  line  left  us  was  to  follow  closely 
upon  the  foot  slopes  of  the  spurs  of  the  Bitter  Root  range.  This  involved  heavy 
grading  for  half  a  mile,  and  light  grading  for  one  and  a  half  mile  which,  how- 
ever, with  a  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  men,  in  their  desire  to  reach  the  "  mission," 
we  completed  by  the  night  of  Tuesday,  July  30,  and  this  day  I  moved  my 
camp  four  miles,  to  the  mission  valley,  thus  completing  twenty-nine  miles  of 
new  road  in  two  months,  and  glad  were  we  once  more  to  emerge  from  the  dense 
forest. 

The  line  thus  opened  is  a  creditable  piece  of  mountain  work,  and  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  turnpike  of  the  same  length  and  through  a  similar  diffi- 
cult country.  All  the  creeks  and  streams  are  bridged,  muddy  or  marshy  flats 
corduroyed,  and  no  grade  so  difficult  but  that  single  teams  with  laden  wagons 
can  pass  over  with  ease. 

It  occupied  us  a  month  later  than  I  had  estimated  in  October  last,  but  the 
work  was  at  least  a  month  more  difficult  than  I  had  been  prepared  for.  But 
the  more  detailed  reports  heretofore  furnished  to  the  department  will  give  more 
the  spirit  and  deportment  of  each  mile  of  the  line  than  I  could  here  give  in  a 
general  summary. 

When  locating  the  old  road  in  1859,  through  the  mission  valley,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  permission  of  the  fathers  to  carry  the  line  through  their  fields ; 
but  this  has  proved  in  the  last  two  years  such  a  source  of  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience to  them  that  I  was  forced  to  locate  anew  a  line  around  their  fields,  at 
the  foot  of  some  rocky  spurs  that  bound  the  valley,  where  a  road  involved  diffi- 
cult work,  part  in  rock.  But  I  set  my  party  at  work  on  this  section  of  the 
road,  and  completed  it  by  the  night  of  the  31st  July.  It  was  three  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  of  side-hill  work,  and  part  in  rock.  At  the  end  of  the  dis- 
tance I  struck  my  old  road  of  1859,  at  the  ford,  at  the  first  crossing  of  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  river. 

As  reported  in  previous  reports,  the  first  crossing  of  this  during  freshets  has 
a  rise  of  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  with  a  frightful  current,  and  where,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  a  ferry  at  a  point  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  the  ford, 
where  the  water  is  ten  feet  deep,  and  was  deemed  best.  With  a  view,  therefore, 
to  establish  this  ferry,  I  despatched,  some  ten  days  ago,  a  party  to  the  St.  Jo- 
seph ferry,  to  bring  from  that  point  the  boat  that  I  had  constructed  in  1859, 
42  by  12  feet,  and  32  inches  deep.  This  boat  was  brought  up  and  left  at  the 
ferry  at  the  first  crossing.     The  boat  is  in  good  condition. 

Having  selected  the  site  for  the  ferry,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  banks 
of  the  river  on  either  side.     On  the  right  bank,  simple  excavation  was  neces- 
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saiy;  but  on  tho  left,  a  larf^e  slough  had  to  bridged,  and  a  short  .section  cordu- 
royed. I  found  it  cheaper  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  entire  distance,  which 
was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  August,  and,  with  a  bridging  party  of  18  men, 
will  be  completed  August  5.  The  entire  bridge  will  be  150  feet  long.  A  rope 
and  blocks  are  left  with  this  ferry,  and  thus  a  permanent  crossing  at  all  times 
had.  A  slight  eddy  is  found  on  tliQ  left  bank,  at  the  point  selected  for  the 
feny,  and  dead  water  in-shore,  on  the  right  bank,  thus  giving  somewhat  secure 
places  for  the  boat  when  not  in  use;  besides,  the  feiTy  being  established  at  the 
end  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission,  will  be  under  the  eye  of  those  at  the  mis- 
sion, and  one  of  the  "brothers"  has  kindly  volunteered  to  take  charge  and  look 
after  the  boat. 

From  this  point  I  shall  move  forward  to-morrow  morning,  with  my  party 
organized  into  six  bridging  parties,  and  for  the  repairs  of  the  road  in  advance. 
My  entire  train,  with  my  escort  and  its  supplies,  are  now  in  a  single  camp,  and 
thus  far  all  has  moved  on  well. 

I  had  determined  to  move  forward  my  winter's  supplies  to  the  '*  Hell  Gate 
Ronde;"  but  just  at  this  time  I  have  learned  that  the  Snake  Indians  in  my 
advance  have  been  making  great  depredations  upon  the  settlers  in  the  mountain 
valleys,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  to  determine  me  to  leave  my  stores  in  depot  at 
the  main  crossing  of  the  Bitter  Root  river,  under  a  guard,  until  such  time  as  it 
wdl  be  more  prudent  to  move  them  further  eastward.  My  next  report  will  refer 
to  this  more  in  detail,  when  I  shall  have  matured  my  plan  of  movements  in 
advance.  We  have  to  be  more  careful  and  circumspect  than  heretofore,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excited  state  of  the  Indians.  The  Pelouse,  Coeur  d'Alenes,  Spo- 
kanes,  and  Ncz  Perces  are  all  excited  in  reference  to  the  large  gold  discoveries  in 
the  western  spurs  of  the  Bitter  Boot  mountains,  known  as  the  Nez  Perces  mines; 
and  what  with  guarding  our  stores  and  our  work,  it  leaves  but  a  small  guard 
tor  our  supplies  while  in  movement. 

We  are  amply  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  however,  and  are  strong 
lor  probably  a  combined  attack  from  the  Indians,  which,  for  myself,  I  do  not 
apprehend. 

My  next  report  to  the  department  will  be  about  the  15th  of  August,  when  I 
trust  to  report  my  advance  some  15  to  20  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Coeur 
d  Alene. 

I  am,  sir,  truly  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MULLAN, 
1st  Lieutenant  2d  Artillery,  Com'g  Military  Road  Exp'71. 

Major  Hartman  Bache, 

U.  S.  Toimgraphical  Engineers, 

Topographical  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Military  Road  Expedition, 
Camp  on  Casur  d'Alene  river,  Washington  Territory,  August  16, 1861. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  department  the  following  resume  of 
my  operations  since  my  report  of  the  1st  August. 

Having  finished  the  work  at  the  mission  hill,  and  completed  all  the  details 
for  my  movements  in  advance,  I  left  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission  o^i  Friday,  Au- 
gust 2,  with  my  bridging  force  divided  into  six  sections,  bringing  up  the  rear 
in  person,  Avith  my  general  supply  train. 

The  ferry  was  established  at  the  first  crossing,  just  below  the  ford,  where  the 
bridge  across  the  slough  of  sixty  feet  was  completed  on  the  5th  of  August.  A 
boat,  42  by  12  feet,  (three  feet  deep,)  strongly  and  well  built,  was  left  at  this 
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ferry,  with  a  cable,  and  the  whole  under  the  supervision  of  the  "  fathers"  and 
"  brothers"  at  the  mission. 

On  the  2d  of  August  I  moved  one  party  to  tlie  Four  Mile  prairie,  four  miles 
from  the  mission,  and  until  the  6th  this  party  was  engaged  in  the  repairs  of  the 
road  between  the  first  crossing  and  Four  Mile  prairie,  when  the  party  moved  to 
camp  at  the  second  crossing  of  the  river.  The  remaining  parties  I  encamped 
on  Seven  Mile  prairie,  and  they  were  occupied  from  the  2d  until  the  Stli  of  Au- 
gust in  putting  in  a  thorough  condition  the  road  from  Four  Mile  to  Ten  Mile,  or 
Mud  prairie ;  the  entire  force  moving  to  Mud  prairie  on  Monday,  August  5. 
The  road  now  is  in  a  thorough  condition — stumps  trimmed  level  with  the  ground, 
grades  easy,  and  all  mud  holes  bridged  or  filled  up. 

On  Tuesday  I  moved  my  camp  forward  to  the  second  crossing,  when  I  set 
one  of  the  parties  to  work  bridging  the  second  crossing,  and  one  at  the  third 
crossing,  and  the  remainder  at  work  repairing  the  road  between  the  two  crossings. 

The  road  between  the  two  crossings,  for  a  mile,  passes  at  the  edge  of  a  marsh, 
and  at  the  very  base  of  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  on  the  north,  (see  accompa- 
nying sketch,) — the  only  location  left  us,  as  the  country  on  the  south  bank  is 
boggy  and  marshy,  and  to  take  the  line  of  the  mountain  slopes  involved  exceed- 
ingly heavy  work  in  rock.  I  found  that  this  section  of  the  road  had  become 
out  of  repair,  and  I  devoted  three  days,  with  fifty-two  men ;  and  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  reporting  it  in  thorough  order.  The  road  is  twenty-five  feet 
wide,  hard  and  solid,  with  a  covering  of  broken  slate,  and  will  ever  be  a  firm, 
dry  road. 

The  parties  repairing  the  road  having  completed  their  work,  moved  forward, 
on  Saturday,  August  10,  to  their  respective  bridge  crossings — 6th,  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  crossings — leaving  the  4th  and  5tli  for  the  rear  parties  on  their  coming 
forward. 

By  Monday  night,  August  12,  the  bridge  of  the  third  crossing  was  completed, 
which  is  a  creditable  structure.  The  bridge  is  150  feet  long,  including  the 
aprons,  with  a  pier  in  the  centre  seven  feet  above  the  present  stage  of  water, 
the  abutments  filled  to  the  top  with  rock,  eight  string  pieces,  and  fenders 
pinned,  and  the  whole  covered  with  cedar  corduroy  and  split  timber.  The  best 
material  was  selected,  being  of  red  fir,  white  pine,  (Oregon  growth,)  and  white 
cedar. 

The  party  that  constructed  this  bridge  then  moved  forward,  on  Thursday 
evening,  August  10,  and  took  up  the  bridging  of  the  sixth  crossing.  By  Thurs- 
day morning,  August  15,  the  bridge  at  the  second  crossing  was  completed. 
This  bridge  is,  with  approaches,  involving  corduroy,  145  feet  long,  abutments 
eight  feet  above  water  surface,  heavy  dams  of  rock  made  above  abutments,  and 
the  whole  solidly  and  strongly  built,  with  stringers  of  heavy  tamarack  two  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  general  instructions  that  I  have  given  to  all  the  bridging  parties  are,  to 
use  red  fir  and  white  pine  for  portions  subject  to  be  in  or  under  water,  they  be- 
ing most  durable  and  weighty ;  and  white  pine,  red  fir,  or  tamarack  for  stringers ; 
and  always  cedar  for  covering  when  it  can  be  had  nigh  at  hand. 

The  cedar,  however,  in  this  section  does  not  always  split  well,  but  has  often 
a  winding  and  twisting  grain,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  tapers  rapidly  at  the  top, 
giving  us  but  one  or  two  cuts  at  most.  It  is,  however,  for  lightness  and  dura- 
bility, preferable  for  bridge  coverings? 

The .  party  engaged  in  bridging  the  second  crossing  moved  forward,  on  the 
15th,  to  bridge  tlie  fourth  crossing,  where  they  are  now  engaged;  and  the  party 
repairing  between  Mud  prairie  and  the  second  crossing  moved  forward  on  the 
10th,  and  are  now  engaged  in  bridging  the  sixth  crossing. 

The  entire  road,  therefore,  up  to  the  fourth  crossing  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
river,  is  completed  and  in  thorough  order,  and  can  be  travelled  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.. 
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Tlie  work,ther('for(s  now  in  progre^^s  is  the  bridging?  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventli,  eighth,  and  ninth  crossings;  the  work  of  repairs  between  tliese  cross- 
ings, respectively,  being  coin})h?ted,  each  bridging  party  repairing  the  road  as  it 
advances. 

The  fourtli  crossing  will  involve  a  bridge  of  from  80  to  100  feet,  with  ap- 
proaches; no  pier  needed;  banks  not  as  favorable  as  desirable. 

The  fifth  crossing  will  have  good  banks  on  both  sides,  but  will  involve  a  pier, 
giving  two  spans. 

The  sixth  will  be  a  good  crossing;  narrow  bridge,  and  high,  good  banks. 
The  S(;venth  will  be  a  single  span,  but  banks  are  low.  I  am  filling  the  abut- 
ments at  this  bridge  with  rocks.  At  the  eighth  crossing  there  is  heavy  work. 
A  pier  is  being  here  built;  but  a  gravelly  island  is  being  taken  advantage  of* 
and  the  spans  will  not  be  over  35  feet  each. 

The  ninth  crossing  is  good,  banks  good,  and  a  single  span  only  required  at 
all  the  crossings ;  timber,  as  a  general  thing,  is  convenient.  The  only  actual 
niconvenience  is  wading  in  the  water  on  the  part  of  the  men;  the  water  is  icy 
cold,  and  anything  but  comfortable  to  be  in  even  at  midday.  The  men,  how- 
(•ver,  ar(^  cheerful,  each  party  being  zealous  in  rivalry  and  emulation  as  to  the 
merits  of  their  respective  bridges.  As  you  well  know,  the  forage  in  this  section 
of  the  mountams  is  sparse,  and,  as  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  to 
work  the  heavy  timber  without  the  use  of  cattle,  we  often  suffer  from  delays  in 
findmg  them  in  the  mornings.  They  have  to  subsist  on  the  browsings  of  the 
bottoms,  and  of  the  mountain  slopes,  and  it  involves  two  or  three  hours'  search 
of  each  party  in  collecting  them.  I  mention  this  simply  to  show  one  of  the  in- 
conveniences in  the  internal  management,  movements,  and  proj^ress  of  each 
party.  ® 

With  a  view  of  having  the  line  in  advance  (already  opened)  in  as  good  repair 
as  possible,  m  order  to  throw  forward  my  winter's  supply  to  the  Bitter  Root 
Jrlx^  11-  ?    ^"^  weather  sets  hi,  1  despatched  Lieutenant  Marsh  and  fifty 

(oO)  soldiers  and  citizens,  on  Tuesday,  August  13,  with  grading  tools  and  axes, 
to  move  forward  to  repair  thc^  road  generally,  remove  fallen  timber,  and  put  the 
road  in  a  practicable  repair  for  thit  passage  of  our  wagon  trains,  all  the  crossings 
being  now  fordable.  I  shall,  probably,  by  the  20th  or  25th  of  August,  at  latest, 
move  forward  my  winter's  supplies.  My  main  depot  of  supphes  is  now  on  Mud 
l)rairie,  but  I  slial  gradually  move  it  forward,  first  to  Johnson's  Cut-off,  and 
then  move  eastward,  as  circumstances  shall  determine. 

Thus  far  the  weather  has  been  flxvorable  for  us,  and,  though  cold  and  chilly 
at  night,  the  days  are  dry  and  warm.  Much  travel  has  been  over  the  road  this 
season,  principally  Indian  trains,  however;  one  wagon  train  from  the  Bitter 
Koot,  en  route  to  Walla- Walla,  for  supplies,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
bngade,  en  route  to  Fort  Colville.  The  Indians  are  quiet  and  friendly,  and  do 
not  seem  disposed  to  give  us  any  trouble. 

I  send  herewith  a  sketch  of  the  line  of  the  road  from  the  Wolf 's  Lod-e 
prainetothe  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission;  and  also  from  the  mission  to  the  ninth 
crossing  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  river,  which  will  give  to  the  department  a  satis- 
factory  idea  of  the  details  m  this  and  former  reports. 

My  next  report  will  be  about  date  of  1st  of  September,  when  I  will  send  a 
sketch  of  the  hue  from  the  ninth  crossing,  to  include  our  progress  up  to  that 
date.  I  he  work  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  I  can  push  it  forward  and  I  yet 
hope  that  the  end  of  September  will  find  us  descending  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
rJitter  Koot  range.  ^ 

I  am,  sir,  truly  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MULLAN, 
1*/  Lieutenant  2d  Artillery,  Com'g  Military  Road  Exp'n. 
Major  Hartman  Bache,  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers, 

Topographical  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Military  Road  Expeditiox, 
Camp  in  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  at  Johnson's  Cut-off, 

Washington  Territory,  Scptetfiljer  5,  18G1. 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  resume  of  my  operations  since 
my  report  of  August  16  last,  having  then  in  jnogress  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  crossings  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  river. 

The  party  bridging  the  fourth  crossing  completed  their  work  on  Thursdjiy, 
August  22.  This  bridge  is  140  feet  long,  strong  and  substantial.  This  party 
then  moved  to  the  bridging  of  the  thirteenth  crossing,  at  an  island  involving  two 
bridges,  one  of  108  feet,  and  the  other  128  feet.  This  work  was  completed  by 
Wednesday,  4th  September,  when  this  party  moved  forward  to  "Johnson's  Cut- 
off," where  they  are  now  engaged  in  the  general  repairs  of  the  road,  clearing  and 
trimming  stumps,  repairing  mud  holes  and  corduroys,  &c.  These  two  bridges 
are  strong  and  well  built,  one  of  a  single  span,  the  other  of  two  spans  and  a 
pier  filled  with  rock. 

The  party  bridghig  the  fifth  crossing  completed  their  work  on  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 20,  and  moved  forward  to  the  bridging  of  the  fourteenth  crossing. 

The  fifth  bridge  is  125  feet  long,  two  spans,  a  crib  pier  of  rock  in  the  centre, 
good  approaches.  Between  any  two  of  the  crossings  I  would  remark  that  the 
road  is  put  in  a  state  of  thorough  repair,  each  party  repairing  the  interval  be- 
tween it  and  the  party  in  its  rear. 

This  same  party  completed  the  bridging  of  the  fourteenth  crossing  by  Wed- 
nesday, September  4,  and  moved  forward  to  the  "  Cedar  Grove,"  repairing  the 
road,  and  where  they  are  now  encamped. 

The  fourteenth  bridge  is  123  feet  long,  single  span,  strong  and  well  built, 
good  approaches,  and  site  well  selected.  The  party  bridging  the  sixth  crossing 
completed  their  work  by  Thursday,  August  22,  and  moved  forward  to  bridging 
the  tenth  crossing.  The  sixth  bridge  is  92  feet  long,  and  a  good  bridge.  The 
tenth  bridge  has  been  the  heaviest  bridge  yet  built.  It  involved  three  crib 
piers  filled  with  rock,  and  is  200  feet  long. 

The  stream  was  here  broad,  and  subject  to  ovei-flow  slightly  on  the  right 
bank.  This  work  was,  however,  completed  by  Wednesday,  September  4,  when 
this  party  moved  forward  to  bridging  one  of  the  more  difficult  and  deeper  branches 
that  lay  between  the  seventeenth  bridge  and  the  South  Fork,  (see  sketch,) 
where  they  are  now  engaged. 

The  party  completing  the  seventh  crossing  completed  their  work  by  Wednes- 
day, August  21,  when  it  moved  forward  to  bridging  the  eleventh  crossing. 

The  tenth  bridge  is  117  feet  long,  and  a  good  structure.  The  work  at  the 
eleventh  bridge  was  completed  by  Wednesday,  September  4,  when  this  party 
moved  forward  to  bridging  the  first  crossing  of  the  North  Fork. 

In  addition  to  bridging  the  eleventh  crossing,  this  same  party  threw  over 
"  Clark's  creek"  a  corduroy  bridge  of  73  feet,  with  an  intermediate  support, 
where  a  difficult  mud  hole  had  heretofore  seriously  interfered  with  the  safe  and 
rapid  passage  of  wagons.  They  also  built  two  smaller  bridges  of  30  feet  each 
over  two  bad  sloughs.  This  party  is  now  engaged  at  the  first  crossing  of  the 
North  Fork.  The  party  at  the  eighth  crossing  completed  their  work  by  Fri- 
day, August  23.  This,  too,  had  been  a  difficult  work.  Advantage  having  been 
taken  of  a  gravel  island,  a  crib  pier  was  here  built  and  filled  with  rock. 

The  bridge  is  180  feet  long,  good  approaches,  strong  and  well  built.  This 
party  then  moved  forward  to  bridging  the  sixteenth  or  last  crossing  of  the  main 
river.  This  bridge  was  completed  by  Friday,  August  30.  It  is  a  single  span, 
100  feet  long,  with  good  approaches.     It  is  strong  and  well  built. 

This  same  party  then  returned  to  the  fifteenth  crossing  and  bridged  it.  This, 
too,  was  completed  by  Wednesday,  September  4,  when  the  party  moved  to  the 
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twenty-e.gl.th  cross  ng,  where  tl.ey  are  now  encamped,  with  a  view  of  repairino- 
the  road  on  either  side  of  then.,  and  pkeinf,  the  line  in  thorough  order^  ^        '' 

The  ^^*';*'"t''.V'-''*^'  'f  ^^  *'*/  '"""'  "  -"""^  ^"''g''  site,  just  above  the  ford. 
A  ^'"'paity  bridging  the  ninth  crossing  completed  their  work  by  Thursdav 

Ll  if'  y«''y/'ro"g  and  substantial.    This  party  also  built  two  brid4 

;7n:^- c^'::it;ftS4:^  »*-  -  ^^^-  *« '  -^  -o'e  i„  wet  weat,r:^• 

The  tenth  bridge  was  completed  by  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  September  when 
tins  party  moved  forward  to  "  Big  Bend,"  (see  sketch,)  where  t^ey  are  now 
encamped,  repairing  the  road  on  each  side  of  them.  ^ 

W,f f„  T     T  •      •'^f''''  ^""^  ^  '"'"  guarantee  to  the  department  that  we  have 
been  far  from  being  idle  or  inactive  during  this  interval.     But,  on  the  contran- 
our  work  has  progressed  equal  to  my  fullest  anticipations,  and  I  am  11-^   o 
see  my  plan  ot  October  last  thus  so  successfully  developed 

of  thrrL  of  the^^ri  "f  l^  ^^1-  ^-t""'  '""^  ^'^y  ^P'"^'"'  «'^«'"i"ation  made 
noted  I  find  tlwt  tl^o  •  "'^'  f  V^'* '  T''  •"■  ^^'^  exceptions,  to  be  hereafter 
notul  1  Jind  that  the  rise  m  the  freshet  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  and 
hat  these  crossings  will  never  be  swimming  but  always  fordable  such  beln^ 
wwTl'  r"  ""-^  *'"?.  ^^''  ^''"^SO  at  the  first  crossing  of  the  Nrth  S 
where  the  stream  is  broad,  and  between  it  and  the  next  croxsinsr  above  r,^^ 
sketch,)  comes  in  a  sufficiently  large  volume  of  .v^ter  tf  makeri«^mded 
change  between  the  two  sections  of  the  fork ;  and  hence,  wTh  the  exceprns  tJ 
be  hereafter  niore  in  detail  referred  to,  I  find  no  more  bridginf  S  of  the 
mountains  needed  and  if  a  more  thorough  examination  in  the  spnn<^  hereafter  ' 
to  be  made,  develops  the  fact  of  the  necessity  for  bridging,  my  print'rph„ 
of  work  IS  so  contemplated  that  this  can  be  done  in  April  or^M^y  lex  Iv  sub- 
dividing i„y  party,  one-half  to  Fort  Benton,  and  one-lunlf  to  wlla-Walla^  and 
they  being,  too,  the  smallest  of  the  crossings,  beine  nearer  the  r  son  ^e  in  H.„ 
mountains  will  be  more  easily  handled  in  the  sprig  rLig  he  freshets  f 
the  necessity  for  their  being  bridged  at  all  arises.  ^  ' 

bnch  being  the  case,  my  plan  of  operations  in  completino-  the  brida-e  work 
Z  tl  It:  ^"''' ^'''  '^T^'  i«  withShe  different  paLsstetioned£ 

0  ti^  ^d      1'  T'^ '"  "  i'"»-«"gh  «tatc  of  order,  trimming  stumps,  mS  one 

01  two  slight  changes  of  location,  working  the  second  curve  alon^  the  ma^n 
monntain  on  he  ascent  to  the  Bitter  Roo?  summit,  and  doinj,  in  a  word  Zh 
things  along  the  line  as  its  condition  demands.  "  ' 

1  hese  repairs  will  occupy  us  doubtless  to  the  middle  of  September  at  w),!el, 
date  we  shall  cross  the  Bitter  Root  range,  push  forward  to  tL  SrSis  BoSa 
repairing  as  we  go;  pass  by  fords  over  die  upper  crossings  of  St    iS 
Borgia  which  being  near  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  wiU  not  be  in  a 
probability,  swimming;  and  begin  immediately  the  bridging  ,7f  the  crossh  "s  of 
the  river,  and  work  at  these  until  the  cold  weather  and  snows  shairSns 

AS  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  road  admitted  of  it,  we  threw  forward  oi.r 
supplies  to  the  western  base  of  the  Bitter  Root  range,  ind  f  ^  tl  a  n'oint  we 

tliere  by  the  29th  of  August ;  and  our  trains  are  now  on  their  return  for  the 
remainder,  thus  having  east  of  the  range  our  supplies  for  the  entir^    eriod  at  a 

tw.;'rd  t:ihe  HeSr'f'  ^"""r'T "'  ^''v^''  ''^'^  - "'-» ''--*- 

wiiTtcr  "  ''  "'  "'■  "'-'"''  ''''■'=''  P«'"*  ^«  «>>«»  doubtless 

The  foregoing  will  therefore  give  to  the  department  my  plan  of  operations 
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and  movements  for  the  last  and  coming  two  weeks,  my  next  report  giving  the 
more  minute  details  of  future  plans.  What  we  suffer  most  from  is  the  great 
scarcity  of  grass  for  our  animals. 

During  the  last  week  we  have  met  with  quite  a  serious  delay  and  interruption 
by  a  stampede  of  our  stock,  (possibly  driven  off  by  the  Indians.)  We  had 
been  grazing  our  stock  on  what  is  called  the  Mud  prairie,  where  the  grass, 
already  eaten  short  and  much  trampled  down,  had  rendered  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  changed  to  new  grazing  localities.  I  determined  to  move  them 
forward  to  the  section  of  the  road  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  crossings, 
where  the  many  small  prairies  and  browsings  of  the  bottom  warranted  them 
finding  ample  grazing  ground.  But  it  seems  on  Thursday  night,  August  22^ 
they  were  driven  off  by  Indians,  (of  which  the  evidence,  however,  is  meagre,) 
or  they  took  a  general  stampede.  My  herders  started  in  search  of  them,  and 
have  found  portions  of  them  for  forty  miles  along  the  line,  having  tracked  them 
to  the  Bitter  Root  ferry,  where  a  portion  of  them  crossed. 

We  are  out  of  between  forty  and  fifty  head  beef  cattle  and  work  oxen,  but  I 
yet  hope  to  soon  recover  them,  as  they  may  be  in  the  dense  timber,  and,  upon 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  will  come  out  upon  the  road.  It  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  rapid  movement  I  have  planned  out ;  still,  I  will  endeavor 
to  manage  for  the  best  interests  of  our  future  movements.  One  Indian  (a  Pend 
d'Oreille)  was  found  with  eight  of  them,  but,  stating  he  found  them  in  the 
mountains,  and  was  driving  them  with  the  honest  intent  of  returning  them  to 
us,  we  allowed  him  to  go  unpunished.     My  herders  are  still  in  quest  of  them. 

The  loss  of  my  supplies  by  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Chippewa  necessitated 
my  sending  to  Walla- Walla  for  sugar,  coffee,  and  salt.  I  had  sent  to  the  as- 
sistant commissary  of  subsistence  at  the  fort,  who  being,  as  he  reports,  short  of 
commissary  stores  himself,  directed  a  purchase  in  the  town  of  Walla- Walla, 
where,  owing  to  the  daily  advancing  rates  of  such  necessaries,  I  have  had  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  them. 

The  Indians  as  a  general  thing  are  still  friendly  and  well  disposed,  and  thus 
far  our  relations  have  been  of  a  most  friendly  character.  From  time  to  time  I 
give  them  issues  of  rations  and  tobacco,  thus  securing  their  good  will  and  friend- 
ship. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  I  shall  materially  reduce  the  civil  force  of  my 
own  and  that  of  my  escort,  working  during  the  winter  with  a  smaller  party, 
and  thus  the  more  economically  carrying  out  the  views  heretofore  contained  in 
my  several  reports. 

My  next  report  to  the  department  will  be  about  date  of  September  20,  when 
I  shall  have  reached  the  waters  of  the  St.  Regis  Borgia,  when  I  trust  to  report 
the  passage  of  my  entire  expedition  east  of  the  Bitter  Root  range. 
I  am,  sir,  truly  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MULLAN, 
First  Lieutenant  Second  Artillery ,  commanding  Military  Road  Expedition, 

Major  Hartman  Bache, 

Ufiited  States  Topographical  EngineeerSy 

In  charge  of  Topographical  BureaUy  Washington^  D.  C, 
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J.J.  Benjamin,  in  describing  his  trip 

/X-  1861, 
east  from  California^k^  writes  as  follows  of 

the  inhabitants  of  Deep  Creek,  Utah: 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  the  foothills 
lives  a  tribe  of  Indians,  named  the  Gossuts . 
which,  although  numbering  only  50  persons, 
causes  so  much  annoyance  to  travelers  that 
while  in  this  district  they  never  lay  down 
their  weapons."  {p»4< 

Of  the  Indians  located  around   the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Desert  he  says: 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  neighboring 
mountains  were  inhabited  by  the  powerful 


tribe  of  the 


,,  here  numbering 


approximately  300,  the  road  in  this  region 

was  very  unsafe."  (p«41 

(J.J.  Benjamin,   'Drei  Jahre  in  Amerika, 
1859-1862.  •    Hannover,  iii,pt.  2,  f. 40-41;^ 
1862.) 

On  page  37  he  states  that  the  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Diamond  Springs  ,  Nevada, 
are  inhabited  by  I  thieving  tribes  of  Indians, 
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GO  SHUTS 


In  the  aummer  of  1851  "a  successful  eicpedition  was 
undertaken  by  a  company  of  volunteer  (cavalry)  under 
Captain  Geoi^e  D.  Grant,  against  the  Goshute  Indians,  a 
band  of  renegades  who  for  some  time  had  been  stealing 
stock  and  ccranitting  murders  in  Tooele  Yalley  and  the 
surrounding  region*     Their  headquarters  were  in  Skull 
Valley*     Captain  William  McBride  with  a  company  of  in- 
fantry had  preceded  the  cavalry  to  that  point,  but  find- 
iiTg  it  impossible  to  operate  successfully  against  the 
Indians  with  his  troops,  had  requested  that  a  force  of 
mounted  men  be  sent  to  his  assistance.     The  Indian  cainp 
was  among  the  Cedar  Mountains,   on  the  western  edge  of  a 
desert,  twenty  miles  wide  and  very  difficult  to  cross, 
owirg  to  an  utter  lack  of  water*     A  first  effort  to  sur- 
prise and  chastise  the  savages  proved  futile,  as  they 
had  learned  of  the  coming  of  the  troops  and  laughed  and 
jeered  at  them  from  the  tt)cky  heights  where  they  were  en- 
trenched.     A  second  march  of  the  cavalry  across  the  des- 
ert, during  the  night,  ifcen  the  Indians  supposed  the 
pursuit  had  been  abandoned,  was  completely  successful. 
The  savages  were  surprised  in  their  wickiups  just  at  day- 
break, and  the  males  almost  annihilated.     Tons  of  'jerked 
beef,'  manufactured  from  the  stolen  cattle  of  the  settlers, 
were  found  stored  in  the  Indiajns*  stronghold.*  --Peter 
Gottfredson:  History  of  Indian  Depredations  in  Uti5il[1919: 


RANGE  OP  GOSIUTBS 


Lieut.  B.  G.  Beckwith,  in  the  account  of  hie 
explorations  west  and  southwest  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1854, 
mentions  his  first  meeting  with  the  "Goshoot"  Indians. 
On  May  7,  1854,  when  caiq>ed  on  Willow  Creek,  south  of 


C19] 


Stanshury  Island  in  Great  Salt  lake,  "Sho-ish,  a  Utah  6hief , 
had  sent  a  runner  to  his  neighhoring  hand,  the  Goshoots, 
upon  whose  territory  we  were  just  entering,  to  say  that  I 
was  his  friend  and  made  very  fine  presents  to  his  Indian 
hrethren,  who  accordingly  presented  themselves  at  our  camp, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  trinkets  which  they  received; 
and  I  employed  two  or  three  of  them  to  accompany  me  across 
their  own  deserts  and  mountains,  no  reward  being  large  enough 
to  tempt  them  to  introduce  us  to  their  western  neighbors, 
of  whom  they  stand  in  great  fear." 

On  the  10th  he  states:  "Our  most  intelligent  guide,  [21] 
Shippah,  pointed  out  to  me  a  small  variety  of  groundrat  or 
gopher,  and  a  hl«ck  beetle-like  cricket,  iriiich  furnish  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  food  of  his  people.  The  grass  also, 
on  the  seed  of  which  they  feed,  he  thinks  of  interest,  and 
points  out  every  tuft  which  we  pass . " 

On  Hay  13,  when  approaching  the  "Goshoot  mountains", 
he  found  ?fine  large  springs  of  fresh  water,  sending  out  [23] 
considerable  streams  to  the  plain.  They  were  surrounded  by 
large  meadows  of  excellent  grass.  These  springs  are  filled 


with  snail  fish,  and  the  Indians,  therefore,  give  then  the 
sane  of  Pangwioh  or  Pish  springs.  In  anticipation  of  meeting 
their  friends  here,  o»r  guides  disMOunted  hefore  leaving  the 
desert  and  prepared  their  toilet,  for  which  they  reaoved  the 
dark  surface-nud  of  the  desert  for  two  or  three  inches  in 
depth,  when  they  cane  to  a  vrtiite-clay  Rnd  stratiaa,  with  which 
they  painted  (bedaubed)  themselves,  in  stripes,  to  hideous 
ugliness,  remounted  their  mules,  and  appeared  before  their 
friends  in  holyday  costume.  We  were  soon  visited  by  a  number 
of  the  expected  guests,  extremely  filthy  and  very  naked,  and 
emaciated  by  starvation  during  the  long  winter,  during  which 
their  supply  of  rats  and  bugs  fail,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extreme  of  want,  if  their  appearance  truly  indicates 
it;  and  they  are  doubtless  among  the  lowest  of  the  human  race 
in  intelligence  and  humanity.^ 

On  ^he  15th  he  turns  south,  following  Fish  Creek  valley 
which  is  here  several  miles  wide.  Here  he  found  a  band  of 
EO  "Shoshonee  Indians^,  besides  women  and  children,  of  vAiom 
he  says:  '•They  are  mount ed,  and  contrast  strikingly  with  [24] 
their  Goshoot  neighbors  in  the  plump  condition  of  their 
persons,  although  they  complain  of  hunger,  and  in  clothing, 
»  blankets  and  buffalo-robes  being  common  among  them.  Our 
Indian  guides  left  us  here,  having  reached  the  western  line 
of  their  territory,  and  we  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to 


obtain  one  fro«  the  Shoshoneea  to  accompany  us— their 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  conntrj  heing  of  great  service  in 
designating  the  only  points  at  which  water  and  grass  can  he 

found." 

The  next  day  they  searched  for  a  pass  through  the 

mountains  to  the  westward,  and  encamped  in  a  small  valley 
which  extends  southeasterly  to  the  head  of  Pish  lake  ^alley^^^ 
Here  he  states:  "Just  before  encamping,  two  or  three  Goshoots. 
who  had  declined  to  accompany  us  in  the  morning,  came  up  with 
us.  and  others  arrived  during  the  night." 

Beckwith,  Rept,  Bxplorations  41st  Parallel.  1854. 
33d  Cong..  1st  Sess..  House  Doc.  129.  Iboo. 


GOSIUTES 


On  Map  No.  2.  From  ureat  Salt  lake  to  Humboldt 
Mountains,  by  Capt.  S.  (J.  Beckwith^,  Faoific  RR  Reports, 
route  near  41st  parallel.  Hap  dated  1855,  the  name 
"Goshoot  Indians"  coders  a  considerable  area  from  just 
south  of  Humboldt  ITalley  easterly  to  south  of  Salt  lake, 
and  the  name  "Goshoot  Mountains"  covers  the  country  from 
the  range  east  of  ?ranklin  lake  to  the  mountains  labeled 
^ja^ro^ja-hi  on  Longitude  114t 

On  the  General  Map  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  lieut. 
G.  K.  Warren,  Pacific  RR  Repts.  1854-1857,  the  name 
"Goshoot  Indians'*  occurs  from  the  south  end  of  the  range 
on  the  east  side  of  Ruby  Valley  to  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
between  latitudes  39  and  40. 


oViL  cL«*,.wi«_v« 


OV/^i^JV^ 


\>Vo^-UeHOM!Li»^  Vovv^wAjUt* 


J.J.  Benjamin  states   (July  14,  1861)   that  about  30 
miles  easterly  from  Ibapah  or  Deep  Greek^he  reached  billow 
Springs  Station,  situated  in  a  small  oasis.     He  states  that 
the  neighboring  country  was  inhabited  by  Sossut   Indians  who, 
although  (on]j?yl^  caused  so  much  trouble  to  travel- 

ers that  they  never  put  down  their  weapons  while  passing 
through  that  region.       Upon  inquiry  Benjamin  learned  that 
the  desert  was  over  SO  miles  long  and  20  to  30  miles  wide. 
It  has  no  clear  water,  but  numerous  morasses  mth  salt  water. 
One  year  previously  an  Indian  woman  of  the  neighborhood  had 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  106.     This    woman  claimed  to 
remember  that  in  her  diildhood  the  whole    district  was  a  lake, 
which  suddenly  went  dry,   so  that  devil-fearing  Indians  were 
afraid  of  walking  over  the   dried-up  bed  of  the  lake.     They 
feared  that  the  devil  intended  to  trap  them    into  the  center 
of  the  lake  ani   then  to  let  the  water  return  and  drown  them. 
This  account  of  the   original   topography  of  this  desert  is 
supported  by  the  formation  of  the  ground  and  by  the  fact  that 
salt  water  is  still  found  in  various  places.     The  flora  of 
the  region  is     also  the  same  as  that  characterizing  the  beds 
of  lakes.—  J.J.  Benjamin,    'Drei  Jahre  in  Amerika,  1859-1862.' 
III,  pt.E,  p. 40-41.   1862. 


(iOSIUTE  INDIANS 


Gen.  J.  A.  Simpson,  in  his  panphlet  entitled 
'The  Shortest  Route  to  California; .crossing 
the  Great  TBasin  of  Utah',  published  in  1869, 
has  much  to  say  of  the  Go-shoots,  (pp.  47.  48 
51,  52-54) 


'Kr^ 


GOSHOOTS 

CSapt.  J.H.Simpaon,  in  his  Bftport  on  Waeon  Road  I^atet 
IK  Utah,  1868),  giiiscthe  following  infoiroation,  which  h* 
ohtainsJfrom  hie  guidt,  Iha,  B«a»;  about  tho  ©oshoots: 

■Their  proper  nium  £«  (3togha-U:t»8.  which  hao  become 
contracted  into  (Soehootg.     They  are  little  esteemfid  ly  the 
original  tribe  from  iMcSa.  they  hare  sprung,    llhey  number 
probably  about  200,  and  live  principally^  im  the  QtoBhoot. 
mountaine..     Male  and  female  go  nakedf  ira  the  Bunmer,  except 
a  breech-cloth  in  the  case  of  the  fomer,  and  »- short  aprom- 
skirt  in  that  of  "the  latter,  are  wonn  as  the  only  covering. 
In  the  winter  tkie  males  wear  leggings  and  a  kind  of  coat  made 
of  rabbit  skins.     The  womem  dress  as  in  suniner,  except  that 
they  wear  leggings,  and  their  aprons  are  made  of  rabMt 
skins.    Thus  dressed,   they  sit  croiaching  closely  together 
before  the  fire,  and  endeavor  to  keep  warm.    Their  only 
shelter  against'  snows  and  the  rigor  of  winter  is  a  kind 
of  wall  3  or  4  feet  high,  made  of  sage  taishes;  packed 
together  and  curved  over  a  little  at  the  top.    Sometimes 
they  get  into  caves  or  holes  in  the  rocks  for  protection. 
They  live  on  grass-seed,  flag-root,  taailla  (three-earner 
rush)  root^  mice,  lizards,  snakes,  grasshoppers,  cricket«,Sc, 
The  grasshoppers  and  crickets  they  roast  in  the  suraner, 
ani  thus  preserve  them  for  winter  use .    On  be  ing  Iroupht 
to  childbed,  Mr.  Bean  says,  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  present 


with  the  woman,  she  being-  her  own  midwife.  Theiruse  the 
primitive  mode  of  generating  fire  by  rubbiiig  two  pieces 
of  wood  together. 

They,  as  well  as  the  Utes,  frequently  Iniry  their 
dead  in  springs,  %  attaching  scmetimes  a  stone  to  them,  and 
sometimes  By  pushing  and  keeping  them  down  with  a  stSkik*  Mr. 
Bean  accounts  in  this  way  for  the  skulls  idiich  are  found 


in  Skull  valley,  and  idaich  has  given  it  its  name.     Jt  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  credit  this,  but  the  gaide,  who  bears 
the  character  of  a  reliable  man  by  all  ftoo  know  him,  and 
has  never  shown  me  that  he  is  anjrthing  different,  says  ha 
has  actually  seen  several  buried  in  this  way  near  Provo, 
where  he  resides.    Those  they  bury  in  this  mode  are  not 
persons  of  any  distinction.    The  chiefs  they  bury  under  a. 
pile  of  stones.* 

— J.H.  Simpson:  Beport  on  Wagon  Road  Routes  in  Utah 
Terr,  in  1868,  pp.  41-42,  1859. 


GO-SHOOTS 

Much  material  on  Go-shoot  tribe  in  Lt,  J.  H. 
Simpson:  Shortest  Route  to  California,  47-48,  51-55, 
i869. 


GOSHUTES 


WHITE  PINE  CO.,  NEVADA 


In  historical  account  of  White  Pine  Co.,  Nev.,   is  a  para- 
graph  devoted  to  the  Indian  tribes,  said  to  be  Shoshone  and 
"Grosh-Ute,*  about  7  Shoshones  to  3  Croshntes^Groshutes  said  to 
have  been  "perfectly  quiet*  since  scare  of  1875*     A  few  are 
engaged  in  farming- -owning  teams  and  implements --but  majority 
"take  no  thou^t  of  Ihe  morrow** 

States  that  "squaws  "[tribe  not  given]  do  most  of  the  house- 

e 

hold  drudgery  at  white  settlements;  docile,  industrious,  and 
cheap* 

—History  of  Nevada,  Thompson  &  West,  publishers,  649,1881, 


Shoshones  occupy  W,and  Goshutes  E,part  of  county.  --Ibid 


/ 


aOSKUTES 


EASTERN  NEVADA 


aOSH    UTES 


NEVADA 


Agent  Warren  Waseon,  1862,  speaks  of  anticipating  trouble 
with  "the  Gosh-Utes,  who  reside  east  of  Ruby  Valley,"  Nev. 
--Report  of  Wasson,  lbb2,  in  History  of  Nevada,  pub*d  by 
Tliompscn  &  West,  179,  1881. 

An  accpunt  of  the  '•Gosh-Ute  war  in  1865.""Ibid  180-163. 
(Steptoe  Valley,  Spring  Valley,  and  Canon  Station.) 

Whites  used  Shoshone  spies  against  them. --Ibid  180. 

Their  claim  that  war  v/as  instigated  by  Mormons. --Ibid  183. 

Their  war  chief,  Wliite  Horse. --Ibid  180,  185. 

Cxosh-Ute  gathering  in  Spring  Valley,  White  Pine  (To.,  in 
1675,  causes  panic. --Ibid  183. 


(Bancroft,  Hist .Nev., Colo., and  Wyo.,  219,  1890). 

"Meanwhile  [1862]  desultory  hostilitisB  were  carried  on 
with  the  Gosh  Utea*  A  company  of  regulars  under  Captain 
Smith  crept  upon  a  camp  of  Indians  in  Steptoe  t alley   on  tiae 
4th  of  June,  and  killed  24.  Next  day  they  killed  5  more,  and 
the  day  after  23  --  horrible  massacres  these  acts  would  be 
called  had  the  savages  perpetrated  them.  Meanwhile  the 
Indians  continued  to  pick  off  an  emigrant  or  a  stage  driver 
occasionally,  and  destroyed  the  stations  all  along  the  line. 
Treaties  were  made  in  the  sumrar  and  autimn  of  1863  with  the 
Shoshone s.  General  Coxinor  and  Governor  Doty  of  Utah  treating 
with  the  Shoshone s  and  Bannacks  in  SE  Idaho  in  July^,  and 
Governor  Doty  and  Governor  Nye  with  those  in  the  NE  part  of 
Nevada,  at  a  later  period,  including  the  Gosh  Utes,  who  were 
placed  on  a  reservation  in  Ruby  Yallej\     In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1863  were  raised  the  Nevada  cavalry  and  infantry 
by  order  of  the  general  government,  which  were  distributed 
to  the  different  post«  and  overland  stations.  Nevertheless, 
murders  by  white  men  and  red  continued  through  1864  and  1865 
much  as  before." 


/' 


•^ 


***e  losses  sustained  by  the  stage  company  in  the  Gosh  Ute 
war  were  150  horses,  7  stations  destroyed,  and  16  men  killed. 


GOSEUTES 


(Bancroft,  Native  Races,  I,  467-468,  1874.) 


The  territorial  range  of  this  tribe,  various 
spellings,  of  the  name,  and  other  information  derived 
from  various  sources,  with  references. 


/ 


GO  S  SU  T  E  S. 


"We  resumed  our  journey  at  5  o'clock  a.m.*, directly 
across  the  desert  ....   south  45*^  west. {magnet icj^^  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Goshoot  mountains^  which  deiove 
their  name  from  the  Indian  band  inhabiting  them,  although 
the  name  rai^t  better  have  been  applied  to  the  desert, 
which  is  characteristic  of  their  utter  wretchedness."— 
Lt.E.G.Beckwith  in  Pac.R.R.Repts.,Vol.II,- B,  p.23,  1855. 


A 


T..K;t/s>c- .u^U>^  ^  -^  y^<^vev(^-^SU^  «^  ^ 


/ 


The  Shoshonees  of  north-eastern  Nevada  "contrast  strik- 
ingly with  their  Goshoot  neighbors  (Diggers),"— UuiiP. 25. 

"The  language  of  the  Diggers,  in  general,  is  a  corrup- 
tion and  interaiingling  of  a  few  words  from  those  of  each  of 
the  surrounding  tribes,  from  whom,  in  part,  they  come  them- 
selves, it  is  said,  being  the  Botany  Bay  fellows  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  great  mountain  world  around  them.  They 
live  a  family  or  two  in  a  mountain,  and  Igiow  nothing  beyond 
,the  rat-holes  of  their  own  hills,  being  afraid  even  of  their 
next  range  neighbors.  "-•-'iMil,  p.27. 


/ 


G  0  S  E  U  T  E  S. 


(QOSHOOTS  of  Tooele  Valley,  Utah.) 


•  "Sho-ish,  a  Utah  chief,  had  sent  a  runner  to  his 
neighboring  band,  the  Goshoots,  upon  whose  territory  we 

were  just  entering.  ...  I  employed  two  or  three  of 
them  to  accoinpany  me  across  their  own  deserts  and  moun- 
tains,  no  reward  being  large  enough  to  tanpt  them  to  in- 
troduce  us  to  their  western  neiglibors^  of  v/hom  they  stand 
in  great  fear."— Lt.E.G.Beckwith  in  Pac.R.R.Repts.,Vol. 
II,  B,  p. 21,  1855. 

/ 

•  n.        n.      u.  ^-^♦^^'*"^l<^^"^:^^*^*^•*^^^' 
(rIear  Cedar  Mts.,  neySh  wootorii^utah. ) 

*  '*We  met  -three  Goshoot  Indians  during  the  morning, 
who  accompanied  us  to  camp*  They  were  armed  with  flint- 
lock rifles  and  powerful  elastic  bov^s,  made  from  the  ' 
horns  of  the  mountain  sheep.  Our  most  intelligent  guide, 
Shippah,  pointed  out  to  me  a  small  variety  of  ground-rat 
or  gopher,  and  a  black  beetle-like  cricket,  which  furnish 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  his  people.  -The 
grass  also,  on  the  seed  ofr  which  they  feed,  he  thinks  of 
interest,  and  points  out  every  tuft  which  we  pass." — 
IMi,  p.  22. 


Club" 


From  "The  Si 

A  Nevada  Book' 

by  Pred  H.  Hart,  Editor  of' -Xke   Austin 
(Nevada)  Reveille. 
San  Francisco:  Henry  Keller  &  Co.  1878. 

The  eastern  part  of  Nevada  and  Western  Utah  is 
inhabited  by  the  Groshutes.  This  tribe,  which 
was  once  warlike  and  powerful,  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  numbers  but  a  few  hundred  souls,  it 
having  been  almost  exterminated  by  the  troops 
under  command  of  General  P.  E.  Connor,  in  1864-5, 
88  a  punishment  for  and  to  check  their  attacks  on 
emigrants  and  stages  on  the  Overland  road{]'^.^o;?<o&I 


\J    ^^.  A    ^^ 


Q  0  3  I  U  T  g 

■■■'■■■'■  ■  I    1 1   »  I  ■ 


JtMooney:  14th  Ann.Rept  .Bur*Eth«for  1892-93t  Part  2: 


1896, 


Ghost  danoe  among  (k>sitite.«*..*p.805 


Confounded  with  Palute.  • p»1048 


KUSI-IJTAfl 


Ramy  speaks  of  some  Indians  in  Las 
?agas,  Nevada,  as  "belonging  to  a  small  tribe, 
the  Kusi-Utahs,  nei^bors  or  allies  of  the  . 
Utaha.     Small  vocabulary  given. 

--Reniy  &  Branchley:  Journey  iio  Great  Sail 
Lake  City,   II,     412,  1861. 


GOSIUTBS 


NEVADA 


Elijah  Nicholas  Wilson  states  that  v/hile 
he    had  the  pony  express  between  Shell  Creek 
and  Ruby  Yalley  through  Egan  Cani^on  in  1856,  h© 
became  acquainted  with  the  Goaiutes  so  that  he 
could  tell  when  they  wore  going  to  make  a  raid 
on  an  emigrant  party,   for  they  would  laake  signs  on 
the  mountains  with  amokea  by  day  and  fires  by 


nj.ght . 


— B.  N.  Wilson:  .Among  the  Shoshones, 


:t70-17i,  1910. 


Gr03E  UTE3 


Warren  wasson,   Indian  Agent,  speaks 
of  the  "iifipeJites.,  who  reside  east  of  Fhiby 

^  Kept.   Goiranr.   Indian  Affairs  for  1362, 
p.  <j<iO,  1863. 


Powell,  J.  ff. --Notice  of  explanation  of  water  burial  obtained 
from  a  chief  of  the  CJosiats  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Yar  row .  - -Bur .'  Eth. 
Rep.,  1884-85,  p.XLI",  1888. 


t 

Powell,  J.  W. --Notice  of  ei^i. nation  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Yarrow  of 
rock  cemetery  in  Utah  and  discovery  of  skeleton  of  a 
Gosiute.— Bur.  Eth.  Rep.,  1885-86,  pp.  XXIX-XXX,  1691, 


GOSHOOTS 


BUSH  7AU£T?1ilTAH 


C&ptain  J.  H.  Simpson,  while  at  a  plactt  callftd 
Johnaon*  s  settlffliient  near  ttia  eourea  of  CloTer  Cwek  in 
Hush  Vellay,  Oct.  20,18S8,  was  toM  l»y  tha  inhabitanta  that 
in  tha  apring  three  of  Uie  log-houeea  had  been  burned 
aM  ihat  it  isaa  believed  to  hate  baen  done  by  Soahoota. 

Simpson  goes  on  to  say: 

*I  sair  iix  this  filla^  tuo  ©oshoot  Indiana  (youi^ 

warriora)  and  an  old  vtHaan,  idio,  as  usual,  was  made  tha 

pack  aninal  of  the  party.    !!he  warriora  irore  eacfi;  veil  olad 

aixL  armed  with  a  rifle,    fheir  manner  appeared  impodsnt. 

and  preeiMing  towards  the  Uoxmozm  with  wbom  they  wera 

conversing,  and  with  hands  full  of  bread,  which,  doubtless, 

they  had  levied  upon  sosa  fri^tened  citizen.    Ihey  acted 

and  talked  as  if  they  wera  entitled  to  anything  they 

aig^t  ask  for.    The  carriage  of  the  Mormons  towards  than 

I  thought  mibaissive  and  ptovccative  of  tha  very  thing 

they  would  moat  deprecate,  an  attack  upon  than.* 

-J.  H.  Simpson:  Kept,  of  fagpn  Road  Boutes  ia  Itah  Terr. 

-     186a.  p.  Z%  li5v 


'«/• 


•qoAToia  or  Qoaba  IHa  is  a  sraall  band,  ones 
prataffaa  of  tha  Shoshona.  who  have  tha  same  language  and 
liaiit^    Iheir  principal  chief  died  about  6  years  ago,  ahan 
tha  triba^  was  brckan  i^.    A  body  of  60  raider  a  peaeaful 
leader  wtn  sattlsd  permanently  on  tha  Indian  faxm  at 
daap  Q^aflk,  and  the  remainder  wanderdd  40  to  200  ailaa  ¥  of 
Gt*  8  J..  Cfity,    Through  thia  triha  one  road  lay;  during 
tha  lata  tomlta  they  have  lofit  50  munriors,  and  are  nof 
raftooad  to  about  200  ma&    like  the  Ghtunr  of  IrabSa,  they 
streajgfchen  thaaselvea  by  a&aSttii^  the  outcasts  of  other 
tribes,  and  will  preaantly  baocrae  a  mare  baiiditti." 
-R.  F.  Burton:  The  City  of  the  Saints  &  across  the 
Rocky  Mts.  to  California,  577,  1861. 


SHEBP-HOM  BOWS 


"We  met  three  Goslioot  Indians  during  the  morning, 
who  acconapanied  us  to  camp.  They  werd  armed  with  flint-lock 
rifles  and  powerful  elastic  bows,  made  from  the  horns  of 
the  mountain  sheep."   It,  E.  G.  Beckwith,  travelii^  west 
from  Salt  Lake  Citj--,  while  going  through  a  pass  in  Cedar  Mts, 
May  10,  185i. 

Pacific  R.R.Repta.  II,  lib.  22.  1855. 


(  ;  AjJ--*".  *>A,„ 


^l 


SHOSHONE. 

,     (Ruby  VaLlflv,  Tlevfida,  I4ay  27,  lafyl. ) 

"Sevcrral  Indians— Di^ggers — whom  we  mot,  collected  a 
score  of  their  friends,  and  accaaqjanied  us  to  camp.     They 
are  better  clothed  (in  skins)  and  less  afraid  of  us  than 
those  v/e  have  before  seen.     They  art?  aocOTipanied  by  but  on* 
squaw,  who  has  a  child  a  year  old,   of  which  she  is  vory 
fond,  {ind  it?  father  plays  with  it  in  its  new  finery— 
a  sig]it.I  have  noTaer  before  «eon  juEon^-  v/ild  Indians,     kr. 
equally  sir  an,*5e  sight  was  that  of  the  only  horse  possessed 
by  the  party,  packed  with  their  effects,  surcjounted  by  the 
child,  while  the  father  walked  and  th'ATiaotlier  carried  no 
burden."— Lt.D.C.Beckwith  in  Pac.K.R.Repts.,Vol.'lI,  B,  p, 
51,  1855. 


Tlie  method  of  catching  gophers  and  their  use  as  food  Igi^ 

the  Shoshone  Indi?ms  of  Horse  Creek  valley  described.   "Forty 

Indians  (Differs)  were  gathered  at  our  canip  at  sundown  thi» 

evening— all  males,  and  generally  unarraed.   .   .  .   At  daylight 

their  nuidber  v/as  increased  to  fifty;  and  as  I  arose,  the  ar- 

riyal  of  a  chief  v/as  announced.   .  .   .  Their  wigwams — 
y.'ick-ey-up6,  as  they  call  them—  sire  superior  to  those  we 
have  recently  seen.     They  are  bee-hive  shaped,  four  feet 
high,  and  partially  covered  with  grass.  "—Itiid,  p. 32. 


t 
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The  Following  was  writt«d  for  th«  iaaluLailifi]Lil&lL 
fifiZfllUjIl,  lOB'o  tiB>«  between  1873  and  1878,  t 
Fred  H.  Hart,  and  reprinted  in  the 

•The  principal  tribe*  of  the  lUte  (Mefada)   .      ■' 207 
are  the  Piutes,  Shoahonee,  end  Waahoea.     The  Waaboec  llv 
in  tiie  western  ptrtioa  of  HoTada,  naar  the  Califoniia 

;lin^.^ Thus  Shosbonea  occapy  tha  territory  e&at 

of  a  given  line  f rem  the  center  of  the  state  to  a 
point  near  the  Utah,  boundary,  out  of  which  limit* 
•they  aeldoia  venture.     The  Piutea,  bring  numerically 
*th9  atrongeat  and  most  powerful,  besides  mv.ch.  superior 

« 

to  the  othcre  in  both  mental  and  physical  attributes, 
roasR  -i-'here  they  please,  their  lines  extending  into 
IdsJio  and  Oregon  ch  tlio  norlii,  nt^arly  ix  Arizona  on 
the  scutb  and  9aBt,  and^  woet  frou  the  eastem  base  of 

the  Sierra  Nevada  tc  thvO  Territory  of  Utah There 

are  otlier  but  insignificant  tribes  in  Uie  soutbem 
portion  of  tlis  state,  eJid  the  eastoni  part  of  Nevada 
and  western  Utah  ie  inliabited  ;by  the.aofihutes,." 

Hart,  Fred  H,     Sazerao  Iyii«  Clttb,  207,  San  Franaisco, 


/ 


SHOSHONSES. 

(Fish  Cr«8k,  neaS?-Ctoihut«tMcii3mttain»,'^^^^^^^ 

-    On  this  8tre«8,   'we  found  a  band  of  twdtity  Shoshonee 
Indians  enaan^od,  besides  women  aaid  <shildren.     They  are 
mounted,  ard  contrast  strikingly  with  their  Goahoot  nei^- 
bors  (Bi^erit)  in  the  pltagp  condition  of  their  persons, 
al1^ot^5h  ttiey  coBiplain  of  hunger;  and  in  clothing,  blank- 
ets (jMrilboffalo-robes  bding  coraran  antong  thcBQ.*— Lt.E.G. 
Beckwith  in  Pao.R.R.R^8.,Vol.II,  B,  p.  25,  ia55. 


^0  Se  Uw-^^ 


San  i'rancisco  Evening  Bulletin 

March  24.  1863 

••Outbreak  of  the  Humboldt  Indians:  Salt  Lake  City,  March  23. 
Last  night  the  Humboldt  Indians  attacked  a  station  8  miles  west 
of  Deep  Creek,  killed  2  men,  burned  the  station,  and  took  the 
stage  stock  and  a  large  heard  of  cattle  belonging  to  private 
parties.  The  stage  driver  was  killed  and  a  passenger  mortally 
wounded.  Troups  have  already  t^aChed  there,  and  the  road  is 
again  open. 


March  28,  1863 

Tribe'  of  the  Reese  River  country  discussed.  Shoshone, 
Tu-tu-aye  (chief).  "Shoshones  appear  inferior  to  the  Pi  Utes 
in  everything  except  homes. •• 


XEABNID 


Heinrich  Lienhard,  who  crossed  overland  to  California 
in  1846  in  his  diary  of  the  journey  (published  in  1900) 
tells  of  the  Indian  method  of  hunting  antelope. 

Four  days  after  leavir^  the  Great  Salt  Desert  and 
17  before  reachirg  Humboldt  river  he  writes  "We.  .  .   [83] 
reached  a  plateau  where  we  found  a  circle  of  piled 
up  cedar  branches,  closely  intertwined.  We  tried  in 
vain  to  make  out  the  object  of  this  arrangement. 
Later  we  learned  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
huntirg  antelopes  at  this  place;  they  enticed  them  to 
the  spot  and  then  shot  at  them  with  their  arrows.  They 
are  said  to  have  learned  this  device  from  the  wolves, 
which,  when  not  less  than  four  in  number,  hunt  the 
antelope  by  placing  themselves  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  When  the  antelope  is  surrounded  by  the 
wolves,  these  four-footed  hunters  gradually  approadi 
it  from  a  distance,  reducing  the  size  of  the  circle 
and  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  antelope 

to  escape  between  the  wolves.  As  a  result  the  prey    [84] 

becomes  terrified,  paralyzed,  and  blinded  by  fear,  so 

that  it  easy  for  the  pursuers  to  attack  it  and  tear  it 
to  pieces* 

" Calif 0 mien  .  .  aus  dan  Lebeo  des  Heinrich  Lienhard*, 
pp.  83-4,  1900. 


SHOSHONSS.  WHITBtKMIFE  BAUD.  GOSHOOTS 

Ihe  San  fxanolMo  Weekly  Herald,  iqguet  9,  I860 
publishes  t^  folloving: 

*ibout  40  fflioBhones  frcun  Bear  Biver  Lalce  oaoe  into 
this  city,  says  the  Momitaineey  [Salt  Lake],  of  July 
14,  on  Thursday  erenii^.  and  canfted  on  City  Creek* 
They  were  oyeh  disappointed  at  not  rindins  the  Indiaa 
Superintendent  here.  President  Toung  presentid  thssi 
with  some  flwir,  a  beef  ox,  and  some  shirts  and 
tcbaeoo.  Siey  promise  to  stay  in  the  settlMMmts 
until  tiw  Western  emigration  has  passed,  and  thoir, 
they  say  they  will  go  into  the  north  ooontiy  to 
winter.  TbBue  Indians  state  they  are  afraid  the 
Ptm  are  treaoherous .  oonsecjuently  they  for  the 
prMont  dffbr  Uie  oontamplated  *ta^*.  One  of  the 


band  oane  into  the  oity  yesterdigr  iBomi 
fran  the  West.  Re  statM  that  eleven  Gosl*"gtes  had 
Iwen  killed  by  the  emigrants  and  eB^>loyees  on  the 

^  '  .  ■ 

'idl  route.     The  qpsharUte  tribe  are  very  'mad*.*— 
9a^  FmnQisoo  Weekly  Herald,  li^ust  9.  I860* 


GO-SHA-UTES  ^^^( 

"Included  among  the  Sho-sho-nes  is  a  band  called  Go-sha-utes, 
who  speak  the  same  language,  and  live  in  and  roam  over  those  portions 
of  the  territory  claimed  and  inhabited  hy  the  latter.   this  band  is 
a  mixture  of  Snake  and  lite,  the  former  preponderating.   A  few  years 
ago  the  Go-Bha-utes  were  a  considerable  tribe.   Their  principal  and 
only  chief  died  about  4  years  ago,  since  which  they  have  remained 
brokenknd  subdivided  into  small  fragments,  except  about  60,  who  have 
organized  into  a  band,  and  have  a  quiet  and  well  disposed  chief  to 
control  them.   This  band  is  now  permanently  located  on  the  Deep  Creek 
Indian  farm.   The  remainder  roam  over  a  region  of  country  from  40  to 
200  miles  west  of  this  city[_Salt  Lake  City^f— J. Forney  in  Rept.  DID.  . 
COMMR.  for  1859,  Senate  Doc. 2,  36th  Congress,  1st  SessiD<*,  731,  1860. 

See  also  report  o*  Robert  B.Jarvis,  who  writes  the  name  Gosha 
Utes(_  Ibid, 745  and  746)  o-Jk  icfefc:^^  l-o-X  a,— — UZ^^^W:^  Ifr*, 
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IHDIAN  POOD 


Tremonl^a  2d  Baqpodition 

May  24,   1844 .-Utah  Lake  near  Spanish  Fork,   Utah. 

-Here   the  principal  plants  in  bloom  were   two.   which  were  remark- 
able aa  affording  to   the   Snake  Indiana-the  one  an  abundant  aupply 
of  food,   and  the  other  the  most  useful  among  the  applications  ^ich 
they  use   for  wounds.     These  were   the  kooyah  plant,   growing  in  fields 
of  extraordinary  luxuriance,   and  conTollaria  stellata.   which,  fro» 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Walker,    is  the  best  remedial  plant  known  among 
those   Indians." 

Fremont^  Bxpl.  Bxpd.   to  Oregon  &  Horth  California,   273,   1845. 


1^.^^  "  <i  6  i  « iiA«- 


A  GOSIUTE  SKELETON 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  WilHam  Young,  of  Grantsville, 
a  skeleton  of  a  Gosiute,  in  excellent  preservation,  was  obtained,  \ 
and  has  been  presented  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum.      Itf 
may  be  stated  that  the  examination  of  the  rock  cemetery  at 
Farmington  showed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Wahsatch  Range,  in  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  followed  the 
mode  of  rock  sepulture  from  this,  the  most  northern  point  vis- 
ited, to  below  Parowan,  a  distance  of  at  least  two  hundred  miles 
southward,  and  it  seems  that  these  people  occupied  the  valley 
long  subsequent  to  those  living  near  the  water  courses  who 
constructed  the  small  mounds  on  top  of  which  were  the  rude  I 
adobe  dwellings,  and*  in  some  instances  used  these  huts  for 
burial  purposes. 


7th  Ann.  Rept.   Bureau  Eth.    (for  1885 -1886), p. xxx, 

1821. 


LIVES  NAKED  OtT  OF  DOORS. 

BY  SILAS  G.  WRAY,  PHOTOGRAPHER,  GRAND 
JUNCTION,    COLORADO. 

Many  years  ago  near  Provo,  Utah,  an 
Indian  boy  was  playing  with  a  gun  and 
shot  his  mother  accidentally.     It  is  the 


if 

o 


tears  them  up  and  will  not  use  them.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  picture  that  the  tent 
is  torn  to  pieces  and  the  Indian  blanket 
was  only  put  on  him  for  taking  the  pic- 
ture. 

"Provo  Dick"  says  he  has  gone  to 
feed  his  brother  many  times  in  the  morn- 
ing during  the  winter  months  when  he 
had  to  chop  his  hair  loose  from  the 
ground  with  a  hatchet,  where  it  has 
been   frozen  all   night,  before  he  could 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDY  OF  AN   INDIAN  WHO  HAS  SLEPT  OUT  OF  DOORS. 
WITHOUT  CLOTHES,   FOR  TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 


custom  and  belief  of  his  tribe  to  pay 
penance  or  punish  themselves  for  any 
offense  or  crime  which  they  may  commit. 
This  Indian  chose  to  spend  thirty  years, 
or  as  they  term  "thirty  snows"  lying  per- 
fectly nude  exposed  to  elements  with- 
out any  protection  whatever,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  is  supposed  to  get  up 
and  take  his  place  in  his  tribe  again. 

It  is  said  he  has  spent  twenty-seven 
years  or  "snows"  and  according  to  this 
he  will  soon  have  served  his  time  and 
will  get  up  again.  The  photograph 
shows  him  and  his  brother,  known  as 
'Trovo  Dick."  His  brother  "Provo 
Dick"  is  very  wealthy  and  does  not  like 
to  have  his  brother  punishing  himself, 
and  carries  blankets  for  him  to  use  and 
put  up  a  tent  for  him  to  sleep  in,  but  he 

and  left  him  thinking  he  would  die,  but, 
to  their  surprise,  in  a  few  days  after 
they  returned  to  their  camp  grounds, 
the  poor  old  Indian  returned  to  his  same 
place  where  he  had  spent  so  many  years 
to  finish  out  his  penance. 

Many  people  in  the  West  are  very 
anxious  to  see  if  he  lives  through  his 
self  imposed  sentence. 

A  noble  specimen  of  Indian  Chief, 
known    as     "Sam     Archie"    or    "Chief 


get  up  and  eat  breakfast. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  peculiar  freak 
of  nature  for  a  human  being  to  live  and 
endure  the  scorching  sun  of  the  desert 
through  the  summer  and  the  frigid  ele- 
ments through  the  winter  without  a 
stitch  of  clothing  on  him  for  so  many 
vears.  ihere  is  no  animal  that  could 
endure  such  treatment  for  any  length  of 
time.  Pers/ons  who  have  felt  of  his 
flesh  say  it  is  as  thick  and  tough  as  a 
piece  of  sole  leather. 

This  poor  Indian  believes  he  is  pleas- 
ing "The  Great  Spirit"  by  punishing 
himself  in  this  way. 

His  tribe,  several  years  ago,  became 
suspicious  of  him  and  decided  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  took  him  a  hundred 
miles   or  more   awav   in   the   mountains 


Archie,"  called  to  see  me  in  my  studio, 
and  when  we  showed  him  the  photo- 
graph from  which  this  engraving  was 
made,  and  asked  him  what  made  the  old 
Indian  lie  so  long  nude,  he  pointed  to 
his  head  and  grunted  out,  Ooh !  heep 
Ingun  no  brains,"  meaning  the  old  In- 
dian was  crazy. 

Most  Indians  are  very  quiet  and  will 
talk  only  when  they  have  to. 
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menstruation,   increasing  appetite   and   producing   a   general 
feeling  of  well-being.  
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SHOSHONES 


WHITE  PINE  CO.,  NEV. 


In  historical  account  of  White  Pine  Co.,  Nev.,  the  Indians 
of  tiie  county  are  said  to  be  Shoshone  and  "Gosh-Ute,"  the 
Shoshones  comprising  about  TO  perjsent.    A  few  remarks  of 
interest. 

—History  of  Nevada,  pub'd  by  Thompson' 8t  West,  649,  1881. 
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J.J.  Benjsmin.  in  describing  his  trip 

in  1861, 
east  from  CaliforniSj^  ^writes  as  follovjs  of 

the  inhabitants  of  Deep  Creek,  Utah: 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  the  foothills 
lives  8  tribe  of  Indians,  named  the 
which,  although  numbering  only  50  persons, 
caiwes  so  much  annoyance  to  travelers  that 
while  in  this  district  they  never  lay  down 

their  weapons."  (P*^' 

Of  the  Indi?mp  located  Proun^    the  Great 

Salt  I«ke  Desert  he  says: 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  neighboring 
mountains  were  inhabited  by  the  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Gcaaiiiliat  here  numbering 
approximately  300,  the  road  in  this  region 
was  very  unsafe."  (p«41 

{J.J.  Benjamin,   'Drai  Jahre  in  Amerika, 
1859-1862. ♦     Hannover,  iii.pt.  2.  p.40-41.j 
1862.) 

On  page  37  he  states  that  the  mountains 

in  the  vicinity  of  Diamond  Springs,  Nevada, 
'are  inhabited  by  A  thieving  tribes  of  Indians  ,| 
the  Qosauts  ft~JLtv>^K>\ttXY»a. 
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Treaty  made  withrShoshoni-Go8hip\0ct*]l^^_]^^^ 

Sho  shone  e  -Go  ship] 
i^oship 
Indian  Affairs:  Laws  and  Treaties,  Yol*  II   (Treaties), 

pp-  859.860,   1904i  i  ^j  ^    ,^/a 

rritorial  limitg  cMliaaioL^fcbid,  p.  860j    cu  fUJUuyi*, 

'On  the  north  by  the  middle  of  the  Great  Desert;  on  the  west 
by  Steptoe  Valley;   on  the  south  bjr  Tooedoe  or  Green  Mountains: 

oy. Great  Salt  Lake,  Tuilla,   and  Rush  Valleys. 


and  on  the  east  by 
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"Tba  Pi^flftda  liye  adjoining  the  £ab=. 
jsais,  clown  to  the  Santa  Clara,  and  are 
represented  as  the  most  timid  and  dejeot* 
ed  of  all  the  Utah  hands."  ^ 


±4    Major  J.  H.  Simpson, 

anroafl  the  Great  Basin  of 

r^  Washington,  D.C.,  1876,  p.  35, 


PIKDS; 

Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  in;  his  Report  on  Wagon  Bo  ad 
Routes  in  Utah,  1858,  gives  the  following  infonnation» 
which  he  obtained  from  his  guide,  fin.  lean: 

"The  Pieds  live  adjoining  the  Pawanis .  to  the 
south  of  the  Beaver  mountains,  dowra  to  ihe  Santa  Olara 
river  and  upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Yirgen.     Quanarrah  is 
the  chief  of  the  upper  Pieds.  and  'fatBigpM)eta  of  ttie 
lower  Pieds*    Iheir  language  differs  from  the  fte,  though 

similar  in  soias  respects." 
-J.H.Simpson:  Report  of  Wagon  Road  Routes  in  ?tah  Terr. 

in  1858,  p.43.  1859.   " 


Jf 


"The  Pieds  live  adjoining  the  Pawanta. 
to  the  south  of  the  Beaver  monntains ,  down 
to  the  Santa  Clara  river  and  tipper  branches 
of  the  Eio  Virgen*  Quanarrah  is  the  chief 
of  the  upper  Pieds  >  and  Tatsigobhets  of 
the  lower  Pieds.  Their  language  differs 
from  the  Ute.  though  similar  in  some  re- 
spects*" 

— J.H/  Simpson:  Report  of  Wagon  Road 

Routes  in  Utah  Terr,  in  1858, p. 43, 1859. 


.SOUTHERN  PIUTE   (PIEDE)  INDIANS 


Vernon  Bai]gr  in  a  letter  from  Kaibab  Pcrestt 
Arizona,  dated  July  15,  1929,  writes: 

••Yesterday  an  old  timer  Billy  Crosby  of  Kanab, 
#iere  he  was  born  58  years  ago,  told  me  of  two 
records  of  the  black  bear  being  killed  on  the 
Kaibab  and  a  very  old  record,  60  or  70  years  ago, 
of  a  Piute   (or  Piede)  Indian  who  killed  one  in 
South  Canyon,  on  the  east  side  of   the  Kaibab 
Plateau  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  had  born 
the  name  of  the  grizzly  bear  (Kwe^^og^ant)  until 
the  time  of  his  death  a  few  years  ago*     Crosby 
speaks  the  Piute  language  very  well  and  knows  the 
Indians  well.       He  says  the  Moccasin  Springs  Piutes 
call  themselves  Piedes  but  sijeak  the  same  language 
as  the  Piutes  further  north,  or  with  only  a  few 
words  different.     They  quarrelled  over  a  chief  many 
years  ago  and  this  southern  bend  left  the  main  tribe 
aid  came  down  here  and  took  the  name  of  Piede* 

Crosby  seems   perfectly  reliable  and  gave  me 
some  good  notes  on  other  aniAals  here.^^ 


IBouthern  Piut«  (iiede)  Indians  —2 


i 


In  a  later  letter  (of  July  28,  1929)  Vernon  Bailey 

rerealB  the  droimstance  that  Billy  Crosby  is   a  grandson 
of  the  old  Hammond  who  led  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre 
and  was  a  great  po^ver  anong  the  Piutest       Crosby  knows 
all  about  the  Kaibabits     (real  Indian  nme  of  the  Kaibab 
Plateau,  meaning  mountain  lying  down).     Kaibabits     is  said 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a  aib-chief  of  the  Southern  Piutes 
who  with  his  band  lived  in  Houserock  Valley t       Orpkby  never 
heard  the  nane'»Nooints'as  applied  to  any  of  ^ these  Indians. 

(Bailey  sent  me  a  list  of  so-called  Piede  words  includ^^ 
ing  numerals  and  a  vew  verbs  viiich  he  obtained  from  Crosby* 

On  August  4  Bailey  sent  me  another  Piede  vocabulary, 
one  whidi  he  obtained  from  an  old  Mocassin  Springs  Piede  naaed 
piede  Tom#     He  found  the  words  difficult  of  pronunciation, 
and  in  some  cases  was  not  sure  of  the   spelling.       His  niece, 
LauraMills,   )iio  was  with  him,  wrote  her  spellings^ in  many 
cases  quite  differently  from  Bailey^s  end  in  my  juigMent 
much  more  nearly  correct.) .  ^^y. 
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PIEDES  OF  MOCCASIN  SPRING 


Vernon  Bailey  in  1929  ^as  told  by  old 
Billy  CrosDy  of  KanaD.  Utah,  that  the  Moccasin 
Spring  Indians  call  themselves  Eifiiisa.  They 
say  that  they  quarreled  many  years  ago  and 
this  band  left  the  main  band  and  came  domi 
here  to  Moccasin  Spring,  taking  the  name 

Pi 


Later.  Bailey  ^as  told  by  an  Indian 
from  Moccasin  Spring  that  his  tribe  called 
themselves  Eifidgs.- 


smaTs  UTES 


Vernon  Bailey  in  a  letter  from  Bright  Angel  Camp, 
on  August  19,  1929,  writes  me: 

"I 'ye  just  been  reading  Kolb»s  book 
Through  the  Rrand  Pan von,  and  find  on  page  264 
reference  to  the  two  men  liio  left  Pofrells  Party 
being  killed  by  the  Shewits  TTtes.     That  is  prob^ 
ably  ttoy^name  as  the  Indian  on  the  north  side  gave 
me  as  the  branch  living  west  of  the  Trumbull 
Mountains  and  on  Santa  Clara  Creek." 


IVIDEHCE  TH^T  THE  PIECES  RE/>CHED  NORTH  TO  P/'HOV/'N 


*In  December  1850,  a  company  ^hioh  nunbered  IIB  men  .  •  .  CYol.8 

p.  81 J 


left  ....  for  *Little  Salt 


Talley*^  to  mike  a  settle- 


[82] 


ment  .  .  in  fulfillment  of  the  rromise  mide  to  Walker,  the 

Utah  chiefs  thrit  settlers  would  be  sent  to  hi3  country  .  .  . 
The  first  site  of  the  settloftent  was  made  permsunent»  rxxid 
named  Parowan.  after  a  Utah  Indian  chief  of  the  vicinity.     The 
settlera  i^ere  welcomed  by  chief  Feteeneet   md  his  jr^orle, 
a  irdacr^ble  tribe  known  as  the  ^Piedes^ ,  ^ho  extreased  thea- 
selYe»  i^  ilo'^sed  Uiat  the  brethren  irere  settling  in  their  Yalley« 
Peteeneat  3aid  his  tribes  owned  the  country—  a  declaration        f82j 
afte^Mrda  c^nfinned  by  Chief  Walker*     The  jipe  of  jeace  was 
STioked  by  the  Indi  ms  and  whites* 

Canarr.Ji,  another  Piede  chiefs  haviiv^^  first  aent  in  one  of 
his  braves  to  ascertain  if  it  would  be   safe  for  him  to  venture  into 
the  settlers*  onmp^  jraid  their  a  visit**^ 

1.  iii  jt^ry  of  the  Mormon  Church,  by  Brie'hrim  H.  Roberts,   iubliahed 
^   serially  in  •Arericrma*  1909-1915. 


L^*h3 


Box  116.  Hoab.  Utah 
Feb.  2,   1926 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Mtrrlaa 
Waahington,  D*  0* 

My  daar  Sir: 

All  tha  Piataa  in  thia  ooimtry  Ufa  in  San  Jaan  0««  .Utah. 
Thaj  originally  oana  from  Kanab,  Kana  Co«,  Utah  and  Klbab,  maalng 
Fina  Timbar  Mt. 


Utah 


; 


fhart  ara  thraa  diflaiona :  Ziona  Oaqyon  Uta,  elao  oaLl 
Dwellara  by  tha  Sand  Hilla.     Tha  next  In  ordar  ia  Piutaa , 


naanii^  Abondanoa  of  Watar*    3rd  Pladaa »  a  maoh  lowar  grada  of 
Indiana .dualling  on  tha  Santa  Olara  Croak  in  Dixia  .laahington  Co., 
Utah  and  doan  tha  Tixgin  BiTor  into  NoTada* 

Thair  langa^a  ia  mnck  elika.    HovoTor.  thoy  hero  nothing 
in  cCBiROn.     Tha  Uta  oonaidors  hiseelf  ebovo  and  naoh  auparior  to 
hia  nmnble  neighbor  and  dlatant  ralatiTo,  and  tha  Uta  aluaya  haa 
than  for  hia  pray  end  they  do  nuoh  aenial  aarvioa  for  then  and 
they  hate  aaoh  o  filer  worao  tbsn  a  Rasaian  hataa  a  Jaw. 

1  hope  yoa  can  read  thia.    I  aa  en  old  men,  now,  and 
quite  ahaky  •     I  hate  bean  50  ywara  a  paaoa  maker  amoagat  them  and 
tha  NaTahoaa,  Apaohaa,  Hoplea  and  all  the  tribee  in  Arizona.  Head 
intirprater  for  liaat.  &•  H.  Pltamar  Lawton  and  othera.  Newer 
failed  to  oBka  peace  ihen  truated  to  me.  Alao  Indian  War  wotoran  of 
1867,  Black  War.  No  panaion  yet.    Alao  weiy  poor.     I  alBO  know 
Genaral  ^oott.    Hawe  offered  qy  aerriea  to  him. 


Beapeot fully 


C.L.  Christen eon 


Indian  Intexp rater  50  Jiara,  5  Indian  dialaota. 

Sxoase  my  trorablii^.    See  D.C.Cotton.RopreaentatiTe  froa  Utah. 
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3  Cw  Y^ix 


In  a  letter  dated  Camp  Douglas,  Utah,  November  28,  1862, 
Major  Edward  McGarry  states: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  agreeahle  to  in-  L'"^^ 

structions  of  the  Colonel  commanding  the  district,   I  left 
this  camp  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth  instant  and  proceeded 
to  Cache  Valley,   where  I  arrived  about  11  o'clock  P.  M.   on 
the  twenty-second,  distance  one  hundred  miles,  where  I  was 
met  by  Mr.  Van  Orman,   the  uncle  of  the  emigrant  boy  you  or- 
dered me   to  rescue  from  the  Indians.     He  informed  me  that 
Chief  Bear  Hunter  was  encamped,  with  thirty  or  forty  of  his 
tribe,  Shoshones ,  Snakes,  and  Bannocks,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant.    I  left  the  horses  in  the  settlement  called  Providence, 
in  charge  of  a  guard,   and  started  about  1  o'clock  for  the 
Indian  camp.     The  night  was  dark  and  cold,  and  we  did  not 
find  the  camp  until  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third.     I  then 
divided  my  command  into  three  parties,  under  Captain  Smith, 
Lieutenant  Conrad,  and  myself,  with  instructions  to  surround 
the  camp  and  close  in  upon  them  at  daybreak.     I  found  in  a 
tent  two  squaws.     The  Indians  had  all  left   that  night,  as  I 
perceived  that  the  fires  in  their  huts  were  not   extinguished. 
I  then  returned  to  where  I  had  left  the  horses,  at  which  place 
I  arrived  about  7  o'clock  A.  M.     Captain  Smith  brought  in 
one  Indian,  caught  in  trying  to  escape;   I  made  a  prisoner  of 
him.     About  8  o'clock  a  party  of  mounted  Indians, fl  should  think  /^HS 
thirty  or  forty,  armed  with  rifles,  bows  and  arrows,  made  their 
appearance  from  a  caTTon  on  a  bench  between  the  settlement  and 
the  hills,  about  a  mile  from  the  settlement,  and  made  a  war-like 


display,  such  as  shouting,  riding  in  a  circle,  and  all  strts 
of  antics  known  only  tc   their  race.     I  immediately  ordered 
my  men  to  mount,  divided  them  as  before,  sent  Captain  Smith 
to  the  right,  Lieutenant  Conrad  to   the  left,  and  I  took  the 
center,  driving  the  Indians  into  the  cation.     Vi/hen  I  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  canon  I  halted  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitering;   just  at  that   time  the  Indians  upened  fire  upon 
Lieutenant  Conrad.      I  then  ordered  my  men  to  commence  firing, 
and  to  kill  every  Indian  they  could  see.     By  this   time  the 
Indians  had  possession  of  the  canon  and  hills  on  bofeh  sides. 
I  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  the  canon  without 
exposing  my  men  greatly.     I  therefore  reinforced  Lieutenant 
Conrad  on  the  left  of  the  canon,  with  orders  to   take  the  hill 
on  the  left  of  the   canon  at  all  hazards.     About   the  time  the 
reinforcements  reported  to  him.  Chief  Bear  Hunter  made  his 
appearance  on  a  hilltop  on  the  right,  with  a  flag  of  truce 
(as  I  was   informed  afterwards);   I  at  the  time  took  it  to  be 
a  war-like  demonstration.     A  citizen  who  heard  his  hallooing 
came  up  to  me  and  told  me  that   the  chief  said  they  did  not 
want  to  fight  any  more.     I  then  ordered  my  men  to  cease  firing, 
and  told  him  to  say  to  the  chief  if  they  would  surrender  and 
come  in  I  would  not  kill  them,  vdiich  terms   they  acceded  to. 
Chief  Bear  Hunter  with  twenty  or  more  of  his  warriors  then    - 
came  in.     I  took  them  into   the  settlement,  took  Bear  Hunter 
and  four  others  that  I  thought  to  be  prominent  Indians  and  exa- 
mined them  (through  an  interpreter)  as   to  the  whereabouts  of 

the  #iite  boy,   and  ascertained  that  he  had  been  sent  away  some 
days  before. 


•3. 


I  toid  Bear  Hunter  U  send  some  ©f  his  tribe  and  brittg 
the  hoy  to  me;  that  1  should  hold  the  five  as  hostages  until 
they  delivered  him  to  me.     He  dispatched  three  of  his  men, 
and  they  returned  the  next  day  about  noon  with  the  boy.     I 
then  released  Bear  Hunter  and  the  four  others.     I  killed  three 
and  wounded  one  Indian  in  the  fight.     I  was  told  by  Bear 
Hunter  that  an  Indian  known  as  Woeber  Tom,   alias  Utah  Tom. 
communicated  the  information  of  our  approach.     In  relation  to 
the  emigrant  stock  I  was  ordered  to  examine  into  and  bring  to 
camp,   I  could  not  find  any  such,  and  from  the  information  I 
could  gather  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  stock  taken  by  the  Indians  last  summer  is  now  in  the 
Humboldt  country.     I  left  Cache  Yalley  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  arrived  at  this  camp  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  without  the  loss  or  scratch  of  man  or 
horse.     It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  to   the  Colonel 
commanding  the  good  conduct  of  the  command,  and  during  the 
fight,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,   the  officers  and  men 
behaved  handsomely. "-Record  Calif.  Men  War  of  Rebellion, 
1861-1867,  by  Richard  H.  Orton,  Adjutant-General 

« 

of  California,  p.  172-173,   1890. 


w 


BELLIGKRANT  SHOSHONSS  IN  BEAR  RIVER  REGION  OP.WYOUING, 
SB  IDAHO  AND  NB    UTAH.     1849. 

Isaac  J.  WistaFTIr^Jii  n  /^nlrtiQegftgfa»»  says  \. 


^ 


his  party 

had  crossed  snd  left  Ham's  Pork  of  Bear  River,  pnd  after 

traversing  an  elevated  end  very  rough  country,  descen- 
ded to  Beer  Kiver,  flowing  through  a  fertile  end  delight- 
ful  valley.  He  say^  "^A  village  of  Snakes,  or  Shosho-  tf7 
neea  came  down  out  of  the  mountains  and  camped  close 
hy  U3,  efter  we  turned  in  last  night.  Soon  after,  the 
mules,  now  usually  quiet  enough .fstampeded  with  a  wild  [98 
rush  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  high  inaccessible 
bluff,  several  miles  distant.  Of  course  we  were  up  all 
ni^t .  not  knowing  whether  the  Indians  or  only  the 
wolves,  caused  the  stanpede.  The  former  profess  to  be 
friendly,  but  our  men  are  suspicious  and  keep  them  out 
of  canp.  which  makes  them  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome, 
and  as  m  heve  plenty  of  hot  tempers  among  ourselves, 
several  altercations  hjve  occurred,  and  been  fairly 
patched  up^'^^ii^No  attack  last  night,  but  a  squally 
time  this  morning.  Just  as  the  train  rolled  out  after 
daylight,  one  of  the  guard  shot  what  he  took  for  a 
wolf  pertly  concealed  in  the  brush,  but  irtiich  turned 
out  to  be  a  Shoshonee  dog.  Out  rushed  the  Indians, 
forming  in  battle  array  as  they  advanced,  we  had 
just  time  to  run  the  wagons  into  corral,  when  150 
of  the  Indifcns  were  in  line,  bawling  for  vengeance 


•  f 


ShQahonccB,  -a- 

at  the  top  of  their  voices,   with  bows  bent  end  arrowi 
drewn  to  the  head,     fte  h? d  c^bout  sixty  rifles  in  line, 
ready  and  extremely  willing,  but  two  chiefs  adrrnced 
unarmed,  with  hands  held  up,  nnd  negotiations  were 
ccromenced  which  resulted  in  our  paying  an  old  blt«nket 
for  the  dog,  they  agreeing  to  move  off  first,  and  not 
follow  us»     We  made  a  few  miles,  but  soeing  mtny  small 
parties  of  Indians  watching  fron  the  hills,  and  finding 
a  good  defensive  position,  encamped  early.^— Autobio- 

« 

graphy  of  Isaac  Jones  Wis  tar.  Vol.  I,  pp. 97-98,  Phila- 
delphia, 1914. 


On  July  30,  his  journal  states: 
"We  purckised  today  from  some  Shoshonees  a  lot  of 
finely  dressed  deer  skins  for  an  equal  number  of 
charges  of  powder  and  lead,  and  all  hands  are  busy 
tonipht  making  trousers  to  replace  our  old  rags.^'x* 


INDIANS.  OF  UTAH  TERRITORY 


Rufus  B.  Sage,  while  on  a  western  tour  in  1843. 
gives  the  following  infortnation  about  the  Indians  of  W>ah 

Territory.  . 

"  [the  Utah  tribe]  includes  4  or  5  divisions,  and 

inhabits  the  comtry  layitig  between  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the 

Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  vast  desert  to  the  southward  of  it. 

These  different  fractions  are  knowa  as  the  Taos,  Pa-utah, 

pi^^er.  and  Lake  Utahs,  numbering  in  all  a  population  of 

15.000  or  more,  and  exhibiting  many  peculiarities  of 

csharacter  and  habits  distinct  from  each  other, 

« 

The  Taos  Ifcahfl  are  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  located 
upon  the  del  Norte  a  short  distaice  to  the  northwest  of  Taos, 
These  subsist  priiripally  by  hunting,  bpt  raise  large  numbers 
of  horses.     They  are  generally  treachsrous  and  ill-disposed, 
making  alike  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Spaniards  and 
dangeroiJis  opponents  to  the  whites,  whenever  an  opportunity 

is  presented. 

The  Pa-utahs  and  Lake  Pfcahs  occupy  the  territory  lying 

south  of  the  Snakes,  and  upon  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  of 
the  West,  and  south  of  the  Great- Salt  Lake. 

These  Indians  are  lass  warlike  in  ^heir  nature,  and 
more  friendly  in  their  disposition  than  the  Taos  Utahs.     The 
persons  and  property  of  whites,  visiting  them  for  trade  or 


other  purposes,  are  seldom  molested;  and  all  havihg 
dealir^s  with  them^  so  far  as  rny  information  extends, 
unite  to  give  than  a  good  character. 

They  rarely  go  to  war,  and  sean  content-  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  follow  the  chase  within  the 
limits  of  their  mn  hunting  groujids. 

The  Dip^-ers .  or  rather  ^  small  portion  of  them, 
are  a  division  of  the  Ifcah  ration,  Inhabitir^  a  consider- 
able extent  of  the  barren  country  directly  southwest  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.     They  are  represented  as  the  most 
deplorably  situated,  perh^s,  of  the  whole  family  of  man, 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  means  of  suftsistence  and 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.* 

-Rufus  B.  Sage:  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  178-179,1846, 


SMtPEETOHES 


In  a  latter  dated  at  St.  Louis,  Feb.  7,  1841, 
patlier  De  Smet  writes: 

"Tb»  Sanipe etches  are  the  next  neighbors  of  the 
Snakes.     There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  world,  a 
people  in  a!   deeper  state  of  wretchedness  aiid  corruption; 
the  Prmeh  coromonly  designate  them  *the  paoiole  deserving    - 

:*,  and  this  appelation  is  most  appropriate.     Their 
lands  are  uncultivated  heaths,  their  habitations  are  holes 
in  the  rocks,  or  the  natural  crevices  of  the  ground,  and 
their  only  arms,  arrows  and  sharp-pointed  sticks.     Two, 
three,  or  at  most  four  of  them  may  be  seen  in  ccmpajiy, 
roving  over'their  sterile  plains  in  quest  of  ants  and  grass- 
hoppers, on  which  they  feed.    Ihen  they  find  some  insipid 
root,  or  a  few  nauseous  seeds,  they  make,  as  they  imagine, 
a  delicious  repast.     They  are  so  timid,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  near  th&a;  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  alarms  them; 
and  conventional  signs  quickly  spread  the  news  amongst  the^ 
Every  one,  thereupon,  hides  himself  in  a  hole;  and  in  an 
instant  this  miserable  people  disappear  and  vanish  like  a 
shadow.     Sometimes,  however,  they  venture  out  of  their 
hiding  places,  and  offer  their  newly  bom  infants  to  the 
whites  in  exchange  for  some  triflirg  articles. 

I  have  had  the  consolation  of  baptizing  some  of  these 
unfortittiate  beings,  who  have  related  to  me  the  sad  circutn- 

staices  which  I  have  just  mentioned." 

—  P.J.  De  Smet:  Letters  &  Sketches, 37-38,  1843. 


■  ROOT  DIGGERS 


SE  IDAHO 


-**.  Fremont  states  that  on  the  shore  of  Bear  River 
in  SE  Idaho  several  families  of  'Root  Diggers*  were  encamped 

September  1,  1843.   He  continues:  "As  we  were  stealing 
quietly  down  the  stream,  trying  in  vain  to  get  a  shot  at  a 
strange  large  bird  that  was  numerous  among  the  willows,  but 
very  shy,  we  came  Tinexpectedly  upon  several  families  of 
Root  Diggers,  who  were  Micajtnped  among  the  rushes  on  the 

shore,  ani  appeared  very  busy  about  several  weirs  or  nets  • 
which  had  been  rudely  made  of  canes  and  rushes  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  fish.  They  were  very  much  startled  at 
our  appearance,  but  we  soon  established  an  acquaintance; 
and  finding  that  they  had  some  roots,  I  promised  to  send  some 
men  with  goods  to  trade  with  them.  They  had  the  usual  very 
large  heads,  remarkable  among  the  Digger  tribe,  with  matted 
hair,  and  were  almost  entirely  naked;  looking  very  poor  and 
miserable,  as  if  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  rushes 
where  they  were,  beyond  which  they  seemed  to  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  an3rthing.  Frcsn  the  few  words  we  could 
comprehend,  their  language  was  that  of  the  Snake  Indians." 

.—Fremont:  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  Calif .  (1843),  148, 1841 


TAMPA  UTES  iOMTIONED  BY  DESMET 

Father  P.J.DeSmet  in  his  *  Voyages  auz  Montagnes 
Bocheu8e8\  1845  (a  French  edition  of  his  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  Rocky  Uountains^  1645)  states  that 
*The  Sainpeetches .  the  Payouts  and  the  Ampavouts  are 
the  next  neighbors  of  the  Snakes.*— P.J.DeSmet, 
Voyages  axix  Uontagnes  Rocheuses,  p.  32 ,  1845* 

And  in  a  letter  dated  ''Nation  of  the  Potawatomies » 
St.  Joseph.  July  1838* (published  in  1858)  ,  DeSmet 
speaks  of  a  French  Creole  who  had  recently  come  down 
from  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  his  wife  and  says: 
•The  recital  that  she  gives  me  of  the  life  led  by  her 
nation,  the  Ampa j oo ts ,  is  truly  heartrendirig.  The 
soil  is  one  of  the  most  ur^rateful;  they  have  no  game 
at  all.  If  they  hazard  leaving  their  country,  their 
more  numerous  neighbors  kill  them  without  mercy.  They 
are  without  clothes,  without  habitations,  and  roam 
like  wild  animals  in  the  prairies,  where  they  live 
on  roots ^  grasshoppers  and  large  ants.  They  crush 
the  last-named  insects  between  2  stones,  and  make  a 

species  of  cake  of  them  .which  they  cook  in  the  sun 
or  before  a  fire,  to  regale  thOTiselves  with  after* 
This  poor  Indian  woman,  aged  about  25  years,  had 
never  eaten  meat  .  .  .  ;  do  not  foxKet  the  poor 
Afflpajoot  in  your  prayers." —  P.J. DeSmet,  Western  Mis- 
sions and  Missionaries,  p.  329,  1863:  also  DeSmet/ 
Cinquante  Nouvelle  Lettres,  p.  330,  1858. 

^  The  Payouts  and  Aimayouts  are  not  mentioned  in  this  sen- 
tence in  DeSmet •  8  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1843. 

^"Chittenden  says  date  of  this  letter  should  be  1839. 
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SHOSHONES.  WHITB^Kl^IFS  BAND,-  GOSHOOTS 


*=^ 


The  San  Pmnoisoo  Weekly  Herald,  August  9,  I860 

« 

publishes  the  followir^: 

•About  40  Shoshones  from  Bear  River  Lake  came  into 
this  city,  says  the  Mountaineer  [Salt  Lake], of  July 
14,  on  Thursday  evening,  and  camped  on  City  Creek* 
They  were  much  disappointed  at  not  linding  the  Indian 
Superintendent  here.  President  Young  presented  them 
with  some  flour,  a  beef  ox,  and  some  shirts  and 
tobacco*  They  promise  to  stay  in  the  settlements 
until'  the  Western  emigration  has  passed,  and  then^ 
they  say  they  will  go  into  the  north  country  to 
winter.  These  Jndians  state  they  are  afraid  the 
Ptes  are  treacherous,  consequently  they  for  the 
present  defer  the  contemplated  'talk'.  One  of  the 
-White-Knife  band  came  into  the  city  yesterday  morning 
from  the  West.  He  states  that  eleven  -Gosha-Utes  had 
been  killed  by  the  emigrants  and  employees  on  the 

mail  route.  The  Gosha-Ute  tribe  are  very  'mad'." 

San  Francisco  Weekly  Herald,  August  9,  18eO# 


oVvOS  \vo"Vv^ 


SHOSHOIffi-UTJffl  TREATY 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  (?) , 
SEPT.  3,  1652. 


Gov.Brigham  Young,  under  date  of  Sept. 29,  1852,  givee 
account  of  a  meeting  called  by  him  to  establish  peace  between 
the  Shoshone 8  and  "the  Wachor  and  the  Utah>*  In  conclusion 
he  says:  "I  have  been  tiius  explicit  in  giving  the  particulars 
of  this  interview,  as  it  is  the  first  that  has  occurred,  of 
a  like  nature,  since  the  settlemdnts  were  founded,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  result  in  long-continued  amity  between  the  tribes.** 
--Brigham  Young,  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  IV,  596- 
597,  1854* 


•An  Indian  war  of  threatening  proportions,  wa£3ad  against 
the  Shoahones  or  SnaJces  of  Utah  and  Washiiigton  (now  Idaho) 
Territories^ culminated  in  a  signal  victory  over  a  large  body 
of  hostile  Indians  at  the  baitle  of  Bear  River,  fought.  Janu- 
ary 29th,  1863,  The  force  engaged  consisted  of  companies  A,H, 
K,  and  M,  2d  Oav.  and  K,  3d  Inf.C.V.,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  (now-Brig.Gen*)  P.Edward  Connor*  After  a  long  and  te^. 
dious  march  trom  Groat  Salt  Lake,  a  portion  of  the  distance 
being  performed  in  the  night  with  the  mercury  ranging  near 
zero,  they  found  the  en«ny  strongly  posted  on  Boar  River, 
near  Soda  Springs,  I.T. ,  about  150  miles  north  of  Groat  Salt 
Lake  City.  Out  of  a  force  not  exceeding  200  actually  engaged, 
one  officer  and  20  men  were  killed,  and  four  officers  and  44 
men  were  wounded.  The  Indians  loft  224  of  their  dead  on  the 
field." 

—William  H.  Knight,  Bancroft's  Hand-Book  Almanac  for  1864, 
90,  1864. 


SH0SR0NI8S 


Infonuat-ion  is  given  concomiilg  the  territorial 
ratnge,  tribal  rolationahipa,  food,  aral  moral  traits  of 
the  ShoBhones  (pp,  60-61);  dwellinga,  tor  "the  Shoohonees, 
shore  all  thoa©  who  live  in  the  midBt  of  the  raountains  of 
Utah,  iniiabit  cavarns  in  the  rocka*  (pp.  2b6-257) ;  thsir 
poverty  and  maiesty  of  the  waaen  (p.  281) ;  and  burial 
customs  (p*  363) . -~DCfflienech,  Seven  Years*  Reaidenca  in 


Gt.  Dosarts  of  N,  imer.,  Vol.  II,  1860. 


METHOD  OF  CATOHINa  JJIT8  WI  BIGKSR  INDIANS 


Bofos  6.  Sago  dasoribw  the  mathod  of  oollooting 
anba  taod  t/f  the  Bigger  Indians.    "These  insects  aibound 
in  great  numhers,  and  are  eaoghb  \pf  spreodii^  a  daiqpened 
skin,  or  fresh-peeled  baric,  over  their  hills,  vhidt 
imaadiately  attracts  the  incpiisitive  denisens  to  its  surfai 
when  filled,  the  lure  is  oarofolly  romoTed  and  its  adheren- 
shaken  into  a  ti^  saok,  i^ero  they  are  confined  till 
dead  •*-  they  are  than  thorou^y  sun-dried,  and  laid  am^ 
for  use. 

ta  this  BsmnttT  they  are  cured  hy  the  bushel.    The 
nay  of  eatii^  i^m  is  in  an  uncooked  state.  * 
-Bufua  B.  Sage:  Seenea  in  the  Rooky  Ifts.  179,  IdftS. 


il»  jtiH**)* 


CTho  above  axtract  is  cont4iii6d  in  a  general        _ 
description  of  the  L^iara*  of  Utah  Territory,  j 


HUMBOLBT  R.  MD  TRIBUTARIES 
MW  OF  SALT  LAKE 


In  an  article  on  the  Utahs.  'kts 


',  appears  the 


following:  ".  .the  'Diggers'  who  live  principally  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Humboldt,  and  the  mts.  bordering  on^ Oregon.  The 
Digger  Indians,  who  may  be  called  a  tribe,  are  very  nimerous; 
they  are  the  poorer  class  of  all  the  tribes  who  formerly  re- 
sided in  this  section  of  the  country.  When  the  Mormons  aid 
whites  commenced  their  travel  to  California  and  Oregon  un- 
friendly feelings  arose.  The  Indians  were  badly  treated— the 
Mormons  would  frequently  profess  friendship,  get  them  into   ' 
their  camps,  shoot  them  down,  take  their  horses,  and  by  forced 
marches  leave  the  Indians  to  seek  revenge  on  the  first  party  of 
emigrants  who  travelled  the  road.  The  enmity  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians  became  general.  Scarcely  a  train  passed  that 
was  not  robbed.  Many  were  killed  on  both  sides.  The  Indians,  * 
having  no  weapon  but  the  bow,  finding  they  could  not  compete 
with  the  rifle,  determined  to  leave  the  country;  those  who  had 
horses  generally  went,  leaving  only  those  who  were  too  poor  to 
travel.  Thus  the  'Diggers,'  as  they  are  called,  are  a  band 
made  up  of  the  poorer  and  frag^tary  classes  of  the  Shoshonies, 
the  Utahs,  the  Bonacks,  the  Sosokos,  and  the  Washano  tribes. 

ver  and 
pally  on 
are  very 


EXTREME  m    OF  UTAH 


Zenas  Leonard,  in  his  narrative  of  J.R.Walker* s  expedition 
from  Salt  Lake  to  Monterey,  in  1823,  says,  of  the  beginninf^, 
of  their  journey,  "On  the  13th  [of  August]  we  left  the  Lake 
and  took  a  westerly  course  into  the  most  extensive  &  barren 
plains  I  ever  seen.  This  day  we  came  to  a  spring,  where  we 
found  some  Indians  encamped,  who  were  on  their  way  up  to 
the  buff aloe  country,  to  lay  in  their  winters  supply  of 
meat.  These  Indians  appear  to  be  more  wealthy,  and  exer- 
cise more  ingenuity  in  providing  for  themselves  than,  those 
we  had  met  with  a  few  days  ago  [Bannoks].  They  have  paths 
beat  from  one  spring:  or  hole  of  water  to  another,  and  by 
observing  these  paths,  they  told  us,  we  would  be  enabled 
to  find  water  without  much  trouble." 

--Adventures  of  Zenas  Leonard,  149-150,  1904  (repr.from 
original  of  1839) . 


the  whites  receive  the  benefit  of  the  spo 
Indian  Tribes,  V,  198-199,  1855.      ^ 


SNAKE   INDIANS 


Frtmonts  2d  Xxp^dition 

August  30,    1843  .-Ltwiai^  fbricVT Idaho  . 

••Tht   Snaks   Indians,   mors  particularly  thoss  low  down  upon 
Iiswis*s  fork,   bars   always  bssn  Tsry  gratsful   to    ths  Amsrican  trappsrs, 
for.ths   grsat  kindnsss   (as  thsy  frsqusntly  sxprssssd  it)   which  thsy 
did  to   thsm,    in  driring  ths  buffalo   so  low  down   ths  Columbia 
rirsr." 


Prsmonts  Bxpl.  Expd.   to  Orsgon  &  North  California,    144,   1845 


•V 


DESMET^S  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  IHE'SOSHOCOS 


Father  ?.  J.   DeSmet^s  published  letters  include  two 
references  to  the'Soshocos*:  ^  general  description  and  an 
account  of  their  method  of  catching  grasshoppers. 

The  first  description,  in  a  letter  dated  Fort  Hall, 
August  16,  1841  (published  in  his  • Indian  Tribes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains, 1843,  and  reprinted  in  French  under  title 
Voyagaj  aux  Montagnes  Rocheuses,  1845)  is  as  follows; 

"On  our  way  [from  Green  River  to  Bear  Rirer],  we  m*t   [102] 
several  families  of  Soshonees  or  Snake  Indians,  and 
Soshocos  or  Uprooters^  They  speak  the  same  language,  and 


are  both  friends  to  the  whites.  The  only  difference  ' 
we  could  observe  between  them,  was  that  the  latter  were  by 
far  the  poorer*  They  formed  a  grotesque  group,  such  as  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  Indiajti  territory. 
Represent  to  yourself  a  band  of  wretched  horses ,  disproportion- 
ate in  all  their  outlines ,  loaded  with  bags  and  boxes  to  a 

height  equal  to  their  own,  and  these  surmounted  by  rational 

* 

beirigs  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  in  a  variety  of 
figures  and  costumes ,  to  which  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  or  a 
Breugel  could  scarcely  do  jiistice  ,  and  you  wil]  have  an  idea 
of  the  scene  we  witnessed.  One  /  of  these  animals,     [103] 


^ 


Written  'Soshonies  ou  Serpents  .  .  Soshocos  ou  Deterreurs 
de  racines'in  French  edition,  p.  140,  1845, 


DeSmet.  Soshocoa   (2) 


scarcely  4  feet  high,  had  for  its  load  4  lar^e  sacks  of  dried   [103] 
meat»  2  on  each  side,  above  which  were  tied  several  other  ob- 
jects, tenninating  in  a  kind  of  platfom  on  the  back  of  the 
living  beast;  and,on  the  sunmit  of  the  whole  construction,  at 
a  very  high  elevation,  was  seated  cross-legged  on  a  bear  skin 
a  very  old  person  smoking  his  calmut.  At  his  side,  on  another 
Rosinante,  was  mounted  an  old  Goody,  pfobftbly  his  wife,  seated 
in  ttie  same  Banner  on  the  top  of  sacks  and  bags ,  that  contained 
all  sorts  of  roots,  dried  beans  and  fruits,  grains  and  berries; 
in  short,  all  such  comestibles  as  the  barren  mountains  and 
the  beautiful  vallies  afford.  These  they  carried  to  their 
winter  encaxqpment.  Some  times  we  have  seen  a  whole  family 
on  the  same  animal,  each  accordii^  to  his  age,  the  children 
in  the  front,  the  women  next,  and  the  men  behind.  On  2 
occasions  I  saw  thus  mounted,  5  persons,  of  whom  2  at  least 
had  the  appearance  of  being  as  able  to  carry  the  poor  horse 
as  the  horse  was  to  support  the  weight  of  t^ese  2  Sosliocos 
gentlemen." 


P.  J.  DeSmet,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountsins,  pp.  102-103,  1843^ 
and   Voyages  aux  Montagnes  Rocheuses,  pp.  140-142,1846. 


DeSmet.  Soshocos  (3) 


DeSmet^B  desoription  of  the  Soshocos  grasshopper  hunt 
vas  giren  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  of* Indian  Hunt^*  , 

« 

written  to  the  Editor  of  Precis  Historiques,  Brussels »  dated 

•    ■**  • 

Cincinnati,  iugust  3,  1854  and  was  published  in  French  in 

DeSmet*8  *Cinquante  NouTelle  Lettres*.  1856  and  again  iM 

DeSmet*8*Lettre8  Choisies  1849-1657*.  1675.  This  letter 


was  first  published  in  English  in  DeSmet's  'Western 
and  Uissionaries * ,  1863, and  the  part  dealing  viibb  the 
Soshocos  reads  as  follows: 

*       

*The  Soshocos  are  the  most  degraded  of  the  races  of  this   [154] 
rast  continent.  The  AicericaM  call  theoi  *Poor  Derils^  and  the 
Trench  and  Canadian  vo3rageurs  denominated  them  *j.es  dignes  de 
pitii*  *  They  roam  orer  the  desert  and  barren  districts  of 
Utah  and  California ,  and  that  portion  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
which  branches  into  Oregon.  In  my  missions  and  journeys  I 
hare  sometimes  met  with  families  of  these  wretched  Soshocos . 
who  are  really  worthy  of  pity.  I  was  so  happy  as  to  baptise 


several  of  their  sick  children  just  before  they  died* 

While  the  Indians  of  the  plains  .who  live  oq  the  flesh  of 
animals,  become  tallt  robust,  act  ire  and  generally  well- clad 


skins,  the  Soshoco .  who  subsists  chiefly  on  grasshopper^ 
and  ants,  is  miserable,  lean^  weak,  and  badly  clothed;  he  in- 
spires sentiments  of  compassion  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
trarerse  the  unproductire  region  which  he  occupies^ 
After  hayii^  described  to  you  the  inclosure  hunt. 


De&net  **  grasshopper  Hunt  (4) 


as  practiced  by  the  Assiniboins ,  I  will  show,  you  the  reverse 
of  the  picture,  by  describing  the  great  grasshopper  hunt 
practiced  among  the  Soshocos.  This  hunt  deserves  mention,  I 
think ,  especially  as  a  contrast  to  the  other* 

The  principal  portion  of  the  Soshoco  territory  is  covered 
with  wormwood,  and  other  species  of  artemisia  ,  ip  which  the 
grasshoppers  swann  by  myriads ;  these  parts  are  consequently 
most  frequented  by  this  tribe.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous  ,  they  hunt  together.  They  begin  by  digging  a  hole, 
10  or  12  feet  in  diameter  by  4  or  5  deep;  then,  amed  with 
long  branches  of  artemisia,  they  surround  a  field  of  4  or 
6  acres,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of -persons 
who  are  engaged  in  it.  They  stand  about  20  feet  apart, 
and  their  whole  work  is  to  beat  the  ground,  so  as  to  frighten 
up  Iftie  grasshoppers  and  make  them  bound  forward.  They  chase 
them  towards  the  centre  by  /  degrees  —  that  is,  into  the 
hole  prepared  for  their  reception.  Their  number  is  so  con- 
siderable that  frequently  3  or  4  acres  furnish  grasshoppers 
sufficient  to  fill  the  reservoir  or  hole. 

The  Soshocos  stay  in  that  place  as  lorg  as  this  sort  of 
provision  lasts.  They,  as  well  as  other  mortals,  have 
their  tastes.  Some  eat  the  grasshoppers  in  soup,  or  boiled; 
others  crush  them,  and  make  a  kind  of  paste  from  them,  which 
they  dry  in  the  sun  or  before  the  fire:  others  eat  them  en 
appalas  ~  that  is,  they  take  pointed  rods  and  string  the 

laiigest  ones  on  them;  afterwards  these  rods  are  fixed  in 


[155] 


•^ — .-^*.- 


-i^Trl'-  --:-i_. 


DeSmet  -~  Grasshopper  Hunt  (6)  .  ^ 

the  ground  before  the  fire,  and, as  they  become  roasted,  the  poor 

•f 

SoshocoB  regale  themselves  until  the  whole  are  devoured. 

As  they  rove  from  place  to  place,  they  sometimes  meet  with  a 
few  rabbits,  and  take  some  grouse  .but  seldom  kill  deer  or  otiher 
larige  animals. 

The  contrast  between  the  Indian  of  the  plain  and  the  desti- 
tute Soshoco .  is  very  striking;  but  poor  as  he  is,  like  the 
Hottentot,  he  loves  devotedly  his  native  soil.* 

P.J.DeSmet,  Western  Missions  and  Missionaries,  pp.  154-6,  1863. 
Sajse  account  in  French  in  DeSmet's  'Cinquante  Vouvelle' 
Lettres*,  pp.  144-146,  1858;  also  in  DeSmet's  'Lettres 
Choisies  1849-1857'  .  pp.  203-205,  3d  ed. ,  1875. 
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TERRITORY  AND  BOUNDAHIKS  OF  SHO-SHO-NIES  (INCLUDING  SHO-SRO-COES). 

Fort  Bridge r,   on  Black's  Fork  of 
Green  or  Colorado  River,  Augast 
22,   1849. 

Among  the^Shor-sho-nies  there  are  only  two  bands,   properly 
speaking.     The  principal  or  better  portion  are  called  3ho  sho  nies, 
(or  Snakes)  who  are  rich  enoug^i  to  own  horses.     The  others,   the 
•  Sho-sho-coes,    (or  Walkers)  are  those  who  cannot  or  do  not  own  horses. 
The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sho -sho -nies  are  Mono,    (about  45  years 
old)   30  called,  from  a  wound  in  his  face  or  cheek  from  a  ball,    that 
disfigares  him;  Wiskin.    (Cut-hair)  Washikick.    (Gourd  Rattle)  with 
whoin  I  have  had  an  interview;    and  Oapiche.    (Big  man). 

Of  the  Shq-sho-coes,    Augutasipa  is  tho  most  tioted.     Both  bands 
number,    probably,    over  1,000  lodges  of  four  persons  each.     Of  the 
relative  portion  of  e\ch  band,    no  definite  accou^  can  be  given;   for 
so  soon  as  a  Sho-sho-nie  bee  )ines  too  poor  or  does  not  own  a  horse, 
he  is  at  once  called  a  3ho-sho-coej  but  as  soon  as  a  aio-sho-coe 
can  or  does  own  a  horse  he  is  again  a  riding  Indian,    and  therefore 

a  Sho-sho-nie. 

Their  language,    with  ths  exception  of  some  patois  differences, 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Comanche  tribe.     Their  claim  of  boundary 
is   to  the  east  from  the  Red  Buttes,   on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte, 
to  its  head  in  the  Park,  (decayagae, )  or  Buffalo  Bull  Pen,    in  the 
Rocky  mountains;    to  the  south,    across  the  mountains  over  to  the 
Yora-pa-pa,    till  it  enters  Green  or  Colorado  river,   and  then  across 
to  the  Back -Bone,   or  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Bear  River  moun- 
tains,   running  nearly  due  west  towards  the  Salt  Lake,    so  as  to 
take  in  most  of  the  Salt  Lake;    and  thence  on  to  the  Sinks  of  Mary's 
or  Humboldt's  river;    thence  north  to  the  fisheries  on  the  Snake 
river  in  Oregon,   and  thence  south  (their  northern  boundary)  to  the 


-  2  - 

Red  Buttes,    including  the  sources  of  Green  river  --  a  territory 
probably  300  miles  square,  most  of  which  has  too  hidi  elevation 
ever  to  be  useful   for  cultivation  of  any  sort.     In  most  of  these 
mountains  and  valleys  it  freezes  every  ni^o  in  the  year,   and  is  in 
summer  quite  waim  at  noon  and  to  half -past  three  p.m.     Nothing  what- 
ever will  grow  of  grain  or  vegetables,    but  the  most  luxurious  and 
nutritious  grasses  grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,   and  the  valleys 
are  the  richest  meadows.     The  part  of  the  Salt  Lake  valley  included 
in  this  boundary,    the  Cache  valley,    50  by  100  miles,   and  part  of  the 
valley  near  and  beyond  Fort  Hall,    down  Snake  river,    can  be  cultivated, 
and  with  good  results;   but  this  fonns  a  very  small  part  of  this 
country.     How  these  people  are  to  live  or  ever  exist  for  any  great 
lengt':  of  time,   I  cannot  by  any  means  detennine.     Their  support 
has  heretofore  been  mostly  game  and  certain  roots,    which,   in  their 
native  state,    are  rank  poison,  (called  the  tobacco  root,)  but  when 
put  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  a  large  fire  burnt  over  them,   become 
wholesome  diet.     The  Uormon  settlement  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley  has 
not  only  greatly  diminished  their  foimerly  very  great  resource,    of 
obtaining  fish  out  of  the  Utah  lake  and  its  sources,   which  to  them 
was  an  important  resource,   but  their  settlemsnt,    with  the  great 
emigration  there  and  to  California,   has  already  nearly  driven  away 
all  the  gane,    and  will,  unquestionably,    soon  deprive  than  almost 
entirely  of  the  only  chances  they  have  for  food.     This  will  in  a 
few  years  produce  a  result  not  only  disastrous  to  them,   but  must 
inevitably  en^ge  the  sympathies  of  the  nation*     How  this  is  to  be 
avoided  is  a  question  of  much  difficulty,    but  it  is  never the^less 
the  more  imperative  on  the  government  not  only  to  discuss  but  to 
put  in  practice  some  mode  of  relief  for  these  unfortun^ate  people, 


X>tl   , 


-  3  - 


the  outside  barriers  or  enclosing  mountains  of  whose  whole  country- 
are  not  only  covered  in  their  constant  si^t  with  perpetual  snow, 
but  in  whose  lodges  every  nioht  in  the  year  ice  is  :nade,    over  water 
left  in  a  basin,    of  near;i^  seven-eighljjs  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Except  in  three  small  places  already  named  as  exception!^  and  two 
others,    the  Salt  Lake  valley  and  Snake  river  are  aireaay  taken  from 
than  by  the  whites,   and  there  is  but  little  doubt  the  Cacl:\e  valley 
will  soon  be  so  occupied.--  Letter/TrSnrJuffii  Wilson  in  H.R.  Slat 
Congress,   1st  Sass.,  Ex.   Doc.   17,  pp.   184-185,   1850, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  FORT  BRIDGER  TO  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  CUT, 

Monday,  August  20.— We  followed  the  Mormon  road  for  several 
miles,  and  tlien  took  a  «cutK)ff"  leading  more  to  the  north,  crossing 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  Muddy  Fork,  an  affluent 
of  Green  River,  and  those  of  Bear  River,  which  falls  into  the 
GAat  Basin.  We  crossed  the  broad  valley  of  Tar  Spring  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  Bear  River,  where  the  two  roads  join.  The  "  cut- 
off"  has  been  abandoned  on  account  of  an  ahnost  impassable  hill 
at  the  dividing  ridge.  This,  and  another  almost  equally  steep,  are 
the  only  objections  to  this  route,  the  rest  of  the  way  being  excel- 
lent. Leaving  the  Mormon  road  at  the  crossing  of  Bear  River, 
we  followed  down  its  valley  six  miles,  as  far  as  Medicine  Butte,  bL 
elevated  knob  in  the  valley.  This  is  a  spot  well  known  among  the 
Indians,  as  that  to  which  they  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
repairing  to  consult  their  oracles,  or  "medicine-men,"  who  had 
located  their  «  medicine  lodge  "  in  the  vicinity  of  this  little  mountain. 
The  route  of  a  road  to  reach  the  north  end  of  Salt  Lake  should 
pursue  a  nearly  west  course  from  Bridger's  Fort  to  this  Butte,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles;  the  country,  according  to  the  rep- 
resentations of  our  guide,  who  has  passed  over  it  many  times,  being 
extremely  favourable. 

At  our  encampment  on  Bear  River,  near  this  Butte,  abundance 
of  speckled  trout  were  caught,  resembling  in  all  respects  the  brook 
trout  of  the  States,  except  that  the  speckles  are  black  instead  of 
yellow.  An  ox,  which  had  strayed  from  some  unfortunate  emi- 
grant, was  found  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  in  such  capital  condi- 
tion  that  he  was  shot  for  food,  and  such  portions  as  we  could  not 
carry  with  us  were  most  generously  presented  to  a  small  encamp- 
ment of  jhoshonee  Indians^  whose  wigwams  were  erected  amono- 
the  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  It  was  curious  to 
see  how  perfectly  every  portion  of  the  animal  was  secured  by 
them  for  food,  even  the  paunch  and  entrails  being  thoroughly 
washed  for  that  purpose.  The  squaws  acted  as  the  butchers,  and 
dispkyed  familiar  acquaintance    una   the    business,   while  the  men 
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lounged   about,  leaning  Jazily  upon  their  rifles,  looking  listlessly  on, 

*  as  if  it  were  a  matter  iri  which  they  were  in  no  manner  interested. 
They  had  quite  a  large  number  of  horses  and  mules,  and  their 
encampment  betokened  comparative  comfort  and  wealth. 

The  bottom  of  Bear  River  is  here  four  or  five  miles  in  breadth, 
and  is  partially  overflowed  in  the  spring:  the  snow  lies  upon  it 
to  the  depth  of  four  feet  in  the  winter,  which  prevents  the  Indians 
from  occupying  it  during  that  season  of  the  year,  for  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  well  adapted. 

In  leaving  Fort  Bridger,  we  passed  over  horizontal  lias  beds. 
About  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  road,  the  country  appeared  to 
be  much  broken  up,  and  not  solely  by  the  action  of  water.  The 
strata  seemed  dislocated  and  inclined,  presenting  much*  the  salne 
appearance  as  those  near  Laramie.  Near  this  point,  Fremont 
states  that  he  found  coal,  which  probably  has  been  thrown  up 
here.  At  Ogden's  Hole,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wahsatch 
mountains,  we  found  the  ranges  of  hills  to  be  composed  of  the 
carboniferous  strata,  thrown  up  at  a  very  considerable  angle;  and 
at  Bear  River,  near  our  encampment  of  to-day,  they  were  almost 
perpendicular,  the  later  strata  being  deposited  by  their  side  in  an 
almost  horizontal  position,  with  a  very  slight  dip  to  the  southeast. 
At  this  latter  point,  the  older  sandstones  were  cropping  out  at  an 
angle  of  35°  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  same  strata 
were  seen  with  a  dip  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  valley  being 
evidently  an  anticlinal  axis. 

Wednesday,   August    22. — Crossing    the  broad    valley  of   Bear 
River  diagonally,  we  forded  that  stream,  and  struck  over  a  point  of 
bluff*  into  a  valley,  the  course  of  which  being  too  much  to  the  south 
for  our   purpose,  wo  passed  over  to  another,  and  followed  it  to  its 
head,  where  it  opens  upon  a  long  ridge,  running  to  the  south-west. 
Instead   of    following   the   ridge,   (which   I    afterward  found   should 
have  been  done,)  we  crossed  over  two  more  ridges  into  a  third  val- 
ley,  in   which   was   a  small   rapid  stream  running  into  Bear  River. 
Fearful  of  getting  too  far   south,   I   ascended  the  western  bluff  of 
this  stream,  in   hopes   of   finding  a   valley  or  ridge  the  course   of 
which  would  give  us  more  westing;  but  the  country  in  that  direc- 
tion was   so   much   broken,  that  we  were   forced  still  farther  to  the 
south,    and   struck  upon   the  heads   of    Pumbar's    Creek,    a    tribu- 
tary of    the   Weber   River,   which  latter  discharges  its  waters  into 
the   Great   Salt  Lake.     This  valley,   our  guide  insisted,   would  lead 
us  in   the  right  direction,   and  it  was   concluded  to  follow  it  down, 
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which  we  did  for  about  four  miles,  and  bivouacked  for  the  mVht. 
We  continued  down   this  valley   until  the  middle  of  the  following 
day,  when,  instead  of  the  broad  open  appearance  which  it  had  at 
first  presented,  it  soon  began  to  contract,  until  it  formed  a  canon, 
with  sides  so  steep  that  it  was  scarcely  passable  for  mules.    A  blind 
Indian-trail  wound   along  the   hillside,   at    an    elevation    of   several 
hundred  feet  above   the  stream,  into   which   a  single  false  step  of 
our  mules  would   instantly  have    precipitated  us.      It  required    no 
small   exertion  of  nerve  to  look  down  from   this  dizzy   height  into 
ihe  yawning  gulf   beneath.      After  following  the   canon  some   ten 
nailes,  we  came  to  a  broad  valley  coming  into  it  from  the  left,  which 
the  guide  declared  headed   in  the  ridge  from  which   we  had  de- 
scended yesterday,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  route  we  had  taken. 
As  all  prospect   of  a  road  by  the  valley  of   Pumbar's   Creek   wai 
now  out  of  the  question,  I  determined  to  follow  up  this  valley  and 
ascertain  whether  a  route  could  not  be  obtained  in   that  direction. 
This  was  accordingly  done,   and   we  found  it  to  be  as   the  guide 
had  stated.     This  branch  of  Pumbar's  Creek,  which  we  called  Red 
Chimney  Fork,   from    the    remarkable   resemblance   of  one    of   the 
projections   of  the   diffs  to  that    object,  we  found  to  have  a  very 
moderate  descent  from  the  ridge  to  its  mouth,  with  plenty  of  room 
for  a  road,  requiring  but  little  labour  to  render  it  a  good  one.     The 
timber  is  small  and  consists  of  oak,   black-jack,  aspen,   wild-cherry 
service-beriy,  and  box-elder  of  large  size.     In  many  places  it  is  quite' 
abundant. 

On  Pumbar's  Creek  the  hills  were  composed  of  strata  of  marble 
and  metamorphic  sandstone,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  80°  to  the  north- 
east. Lower  down,  the  horizontal  strata  were  found  lying  by  the 
side  of  these  inclined  rocks.  On  Red  Chimney  Fork  the  strata  were 
nearly  horizontal,  consisting  principally  of  layers  of  red  sandstone 
conglomerate,  formed  from  metamorphic  rocks  with  calcareous  ce-  ' 
ment,  and  white  sandstone  with  layers  of  conglomerate  interposed 
Near  its  junction  with  Pumbar's  Creek,  strata  of  slaty  shales  oc- 
curred, cropping  out  at  an  angle  of  70°. 

Below  the  Red  Chimney  Fork  the  valley  of  Pumbar's  Creek 
opens  sufficiently  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  road  through  the  bottom; 
but,  as  its  course  was  leading  us  from  our  intended  direction,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  a  ravine,  which,  a  mile  below,  comes  into  it 
from  the  north-west,  and  followed  this  up  to  its  head,  thus  attaining 
the  height  of  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The  ascent  is  quite 
regular,  but  the  road  would  have  to  be  made  all  the  way  up,  and 
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a  considerable  quantity  of  «naU  -^^^^  tX^X-^tl 
„pper  strata  on  ^^^^^^^^^A^  ^  TuoU  thi  ridge 

the  trace  must  be  thrown  so  much  ^  ^e  norj^b^  ^e 

.oad  practicable  up  to  th.  I-^i'^^^lVr -countered  in 
and  great  difficulty,  moreover,  ^^^^^ Jaave    ^  ^  ^^ 

crying  the  ---  ^^  :^tm    T  titles  run  down 
ranges  bordering  the  Salt  Lake,     borne  o  ^^ 

,  .  Ogden's  ^Y'^^Tit^i:?  radrnTofty  pursing  ^. 

''" llnTle     in  to    dLtion.      My    train    had    left    Fort 
examination    tanner    lu   tn^  awaitine  my   arrival 

•*i.  tliA  .rreatest  reluctance,  concluded  to  make  tue  oesi  oi      j      / 
with  the  greatest  re  ,  ^  ,         ^  jj^g^ce  crossing  the 

to  the  lake,  passing  through  ^f^^l^Tl.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^Mch  the 
high  range  dividing  it  f..m  ^^^^^'*;,ytcigly  Changed  our 
guide  -f-^  -%-:tst^  narrrraZlor'Jood  ani  water, 
eourse,  and  ™g  d^-^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,„,  ,^  f^^ed  in  the  buckets 
""T't  in!h  2k  We  Ltructed  a  semicircular  barricade  of 
;:2  trk^;  o* t  w^d,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  large  fire  of  pme 

^-i^u  t  ^f  •d;7aie"--^  ---  --  ^ 
,,r-  -  — rwwed%^-r  :igcr  a^p": 

Ti?trer.^^est^^firl'pines.    The  geranium  was  abund- 

and,  in  *« Z™'  ^^^,1;  and  alters  were  observed. 

ant:  two  or  three  yellow  '^^  ^^^    ^^    „u^, 

.eo'trf'pfoSs  be~^3     eisted,  I  determined  to  go 
16        Our  Prov^^"''  ^  ^tij      h  contrary  to  my  usual 

''"  'L    thrlingC  Ltsib^th  on  'which  any  travelling  has 
practice,  this  being  me  following  some 
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until  we  struck  upon  the  head  of  a  broad,  green,  beautiful  valley, 
with  an  even,  gentle  descent,  which  led  us,  in  about  three  miles, 
down  to  Ogden's  Creek,  just  before  it  makes  a  canon,  previous  to 
entering  Ogden's  Hole.  There  we  encamped  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  with  abundance  of  excellent  grass,  wood,  and  water.  The 
same  alternations  of  red  and  white  sandstone  appeared  here  as  were 
seen  on  the  Red  Chimney  Fork. 

Just  before  descending  into  this  valley,  we  had  observed  from 
the  high  ground  the  smokes  of  numerous  Indian  signal  fires,  rising 
in  several  directions — an  intimation  that  strangers  had  been  dis- 
covered in  their  country.  A  strict  watch  was  therefore  maintained 
during  the  night,  lest  our  animals  should  be  stolen.  Wild  cherries 
were  found  in  tolerable  abundance,  and  the  trail  was  strewn  over 
with  their  smaller  branches,  thrown  away  by  the  Indians,  who  had  1 
evidently  passed  only  a  day  or  two  before,  in  considerable  numbers.       1 

Monday,  August  27.— We  followed  down  Ogden's  Creek  about  \%M 
a  mile,  when  we  found  that  the  broad  valley  was  shut  up  between 
two  ranges  of  hills,  or  rather  mountains,  leaving  a  flat,  low,  level 
bottom,  densely  covered  in  places  by  willows,  through  which  the 
stream  meanders  from  side  to  side,  for  three  miles,  washing  alter- 
nately the  base  of  either  range.  After  passing  through  this  canon, 
the  ridge  separated,  and  before  us  lay  a  most  lovely,  broad,  open 
valley,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  about  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  from  five  to  seven  miles  in  width,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
especially  on  the  south  and  west,  by  lofty  hills  and  rocky  mount- 
ains, upon  the  tops  and  sides  of  which  the  snow  glistened  in  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun.  The  scene  was  cheering  in  the  high- 
est degree.  The  valley,  rich  and  level,  was  covered  with  grass; 
springs  broke  out  from  the  mountains  in  every  direction,  and  the 
facilities  for  irrigation  appeared  to  be  very  great.  Ogden's  Creek, 
breaking  through  its  barriers,  flows  in  a  crystal  stream  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains  on  the  south,  for  rather  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  valley,  when  it  forces  a  passage  through  the  huge 
range  which  divides  this  "  gem  of  the  desert "  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  by  a  caiion  wild  and  ahnost  impassable.  On  the  north,  a 
beautiful  little  brook,  taking  its  rise  in  the  elevated  ground  sepa- 
rating this  from  Cache  Valley,  washes  the  base  of  the  western 
hills,  and  joins  Ogden's  Creek  just  before  it  enters  the  canon,  after  ^ 

passing  through  which,  the  latter  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Weber  River,-  a  tributary  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Numerous 
bright  little  streams  of  pure  running  water  were  met  with  in  abun- 
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dance,  rendering  this  the  most  interesting  and  delightful  spot  we  had 
seen  during  our  long  and  monotonous  journey. 

Rather  more  than  half  way  between  the  canon  of  Ogden's  Creek 
and  the  north  end  of  the  valley,  a  pass  is  found  by  which  a  cross- 
ing of  the  mountain  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  can   be  effected. 
The  ascent  of  the  western  side  is,  for  the  first  four  or  five  hundred 
yards,   very  abrupt  and  rocky,  and  would  require  a  good  deal  of 
grading  to  render  a  road  practicable;  but  after  this,  little  or  no 
labour  would  be  necessary,  except  to  cut  away  the  brush,  which,  in 
places,  is  quite  thick.    The  length  of  the  pass  is  about  three  miles, 
and  the  height  of  the  range  through  which  it  makes  the  cut,  from 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valleys  on  each  side. 
The  valley  of  Ogden's  Creek,  or  Ogden's  Hole,  (as  places  of  this  kind, 
in  the  nomenclature  of  this  country,  are  called,)  has  long  been  the 
rendezvous  of  the  North-west  Company,  on  account  of  its  fine  range 
for  stock  in  the  winter,  and  has  been   the  scene  of  many  a  merry 
reunion  of  the  hardy  trappers  and  traders   of   the  mountains.     Its 
streams  were  formerly  full  of  beaver,  but  these  have,  I  believe,  entirely 
disappeared.     Some  few  antelope  were  bounding  over  the  green,  but 
the  appearance  of  fresh  "Indian  sign"  accounted  for  their  scarcity. 

During  our  ride  through  the  valley  we  came  suddenly  on  a 
party  of  eight  or  ten  Indian  women  and  girls,  each  with  a 
basket  on  her  back,  gathering  grass-seeds  for  their  winter's  pro- 
vision. They  were  of  the  class  of  "root-diggers,"  or,  as  the 
guide  called  them,  "snake-diggers."  The  instant  they  discovered 
us,  an  immediate  and  precipitate  flight  took  place,  nor  could  all  the 
remonstrances  of  the  guide,  who  called  loudly  after  them  in  their 
o^n  language,  induce  them  to  halt  for  a  single  moment.  Those 
who  were  too  close  to  escape  by  running,  hid  themselves  in  the 
bushes  and  grass  so  effectually,  that  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
to  narrate  the  circumstance,  only  two  of  them  were  to  be  seen. 
These  were  a  couple  of  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
who,  with  their  baskets  dangling  at  their  backs,  set  off  at  their 
utmost  speed  for  the  mountains,  and  continued  to  run  as  long  as 
we  could  see  them,  without  stopping,  or  so  much  as  turning  their 
heads  to  look  behind  them.  The  whole  party  was  entirely  naked. 
After  they  had  disappeared,  we  came  near  riding  over  two  giris  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  had  "  cached "  behind  a  large  fallen  tree. 
They  started  up,  gazed  upon  us  for  a  moment,  waved  to  us  to  con- 
tinue our  journey,  and  then  fled  with  a  rapidity  that  soon  carried 
them  beyond  our  sight.  ' 
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the  Indlano  who  oommittod  the  lato  doprodatioiiB  bofcwcon  Honey  Lake>^ 
and  the  Humboldt,  Nev.  Ter.  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  ^>ire 
wagon  load  of  supplies  left  this  post  this  day  for  the  command^o  be 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Susanville,  Honey  Lake.  The  b^i^ice  of 
supplies  necessary  to  subsist  said  command  during  the  wijiter  will  be 
forwarded.       \ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

\  C^CDERMIT, 

Major^  Second  Cavalry  California  VofmiteerSj  Commanding, 

Fort  Churchill,  Ke^tTTer.,  November  J28,  1862, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  th»fin  pursuance  of  Orders,  No.  88, 
November  21,  1862,  twenty-five  entisted  men  of  the  Second  Cavalry 
California  Volunteers,  placed  uiraer  my  command,  left  this  post  on  the 
22d  instant  for  Honey  Laka.^lley  on  a  scout  against  hostile  Indians 
in  that  section.  Upon  tjie  arrival  of  command  at  the  Truckee  Cross- 
ing, I  received  positive^n formation  that  twenty-five  soldiers  from  Fort 
Crook  were  already^  Honey  Lake  and  had  attacked  the  Indians.  I 
therefore  returned  to  this  post  in  obedience  to  my  instructions. 
Very  i:«!^ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

TH08.  E.  KETCIIAM, 
fam,  Third  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  Comdg.  Detru^, 

Lieut.  William  L.  Ustick, 
^kird  Infantry  Galiforma  VoUmteerSj  Post  Adjutant, -5^^ 


NOVEMBER  20-27,  1862.— Expedition  iirom  Camp  Douglas  to  the  Cache 
Valley,  Utah  Ter.,  with  skirmish  (23d)  in  the  Cache  Valley. 

Report  of  Maj,  Edward  McOarry^  Second  California  Cavalry. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  December  15,  1862. 
Brig.  Gen.  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant-  General  U,  S.  Army,  Washington,  B.  C.  : 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  communication 
addressed  to  my  headquarters  by  Col.  P.  E.  Connor,  commanding  the 
District  of  Utah,  dated  at  Camp  Douglas,  December  2,  1862,  with  a 
copy  of  his  instructions  to  Maj.  E.  McGarry,  Second  Cavalry  California 
Volunteers,  and  a  report  from  the  latter  officer  of  the  execution  of  his 
orders.  In  Colonel  Connor's  communication,  it  will  be  observed  that 
he  is  taking  every  i^recaution  to  guard  effectively  the  Overland  Mail 
Route,  and  also  the  telegraph  stations;  and  to  his  energy  and  sound 
judgment  may  safely  be  confided  that  important  duty. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  WRIGHT, 
Brigadier- General,  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 

• 
Headquarters  District  of  Utah, 
Camp  Douglas,  Utah,  December  2,  1862. 
Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Drum, 

Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.,  Dept.  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cat.  : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  letter  of  instruction  to  Major 
McGarry  and  his  report  of  the  expedition  upon  which  he  was  sent. 
The  uncle  of  the  boy,  who  is  now  at  this  post,  is  a  resident  of  Oregon, 
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and,as  he  infonns  -,  ^a^W  i^^^^^^^^^ 

Kr  iS.i  K"  =e  '^^^iz:^^^^^ 

out  from  Oregon  for  the  recovery  of  tl^chddre^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^ 

command  of  Captain  Dent,  ?/„*^,^.fi"*?and  west  of  here.    I  have  no 
threateningtheOverlandMa.1  Route  east  a^^^^^  y„    them  and 

fears  of  the  western  end,  as  ^be  lessons  l^ave  ^  ^^^  ^.^^  j 

the  messages  I  ««"*  them  mje  them  f^^^^^^^  ^,^i,l,       3 

sent  ten  men  to  protect  the  te'^ff^P"  ",*  .  .jj^y  stole  100  horses  from 
threatened  by  Indians     On  .Saturday  U^tney^^ 

Fort  Bridger  Reserve,  b«l«°f '"J„%""'^^t  tS  t"^^^^^^^        some  of  the 
i„g  there,  and  fears  are  entertamed  that  tneyw  company  I, 

stations  of  the  Overland  Mail.  I  ^V^.^  JJ^^t  Bridger  this  winter. 
Captain  Lewis,  of  my  ^«g'^f  Vi^omnanv  to  the  different  stations  in 
I  shall  order  detachments  of  ^'^.•=.°'"?,^"vy  ^necessary.  Pacific  Springs 
this  district  east  of  here,  if  1 /"d  *  w  11  J^  "««^^^*^f 'tte  line  dividing 
Station,  lately  attacked  by  Indf "/' '^  4,%^.  and  has  been  garrisoned 
this  district  and  the  Department  «"^^«^i^^!j'^X^^^^^  at  Big  Sandy 
by  troops  from  that  department     The  telegrapns  ^^^  ^^,^,^,  at 

k  ;i?Sf  Al^sS^  ihSyrfur^S^r  danger  from  Indians, 
"^treretr  trimain,  very  -pecgul^.J-  o.^.t^r..nt, 
Colonel  Third  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  Comdg.  D^str^et. 

•  H..US.   SKOON.   0AVAX.V^0^^-OKNXA  V0..N™,^^^^_ 

LiBXTTENAKT :  I  havc  the  honor  to  X^l^r'ieTfhf  cV^^^^^^ 
tions  of  the  colonel  «o™m*"J'°SJi'eded  to'  cSe  Valley,  Vhere  I 
night  of  the  20th  'iistant  and  P^^^^^^^^fioo  miles,  where  I  was  met  . 
arrived  about  11  p.m.  on  the 22d,  a  distance 01^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

by  Mr.  Van  Orman  the  "f '?  "^  *^^V™^that  ffi  "unter  was 

rescue  from  the  Indians;  ^e  lufomed  me  ^Uat  um^    ^^^     ^^^ 

encamped  with  thirty  or  forty  of  his  tribe,  ^^^^  .^^  mettle- 
Bannocks,  about  two  miles  distant.    1  leic  lu  ^^^^^  ^ 
^isrklled  Providence  in  •^f^'g^  «^,  ^al^ark  and  cold,  and  wedid 
^clock  for  the  Indian  camp;  ^^„%' ^^^J^^  Isd     I  then' div^        my 
not  find  the  camp  until  the  mo"nn     °i  i               Lieutenant  Conrad, 
command  into  three  parties  under  Captain^^^^^^               close  in  upon 
and  myself,  with  nstructions  to  surround  the^^^^^^    ^^^^  j^^^.^,,^  j^^^ 
them  at  daybreak.    I  f^'^"*  in  a  tent  two    q          ,       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
all  left  that  night,  as  I  Pf^ceived  that  the  nres             ^^          ^^  ^^^^.^^ 
extinguished.    I  then  returned  to  where  i  uaa  ^                    ^^^  ^^^^ 
place  I  arrived  about  7  am   ^^^^^f^^^^  ^'^ul    About  8  o'clock 
caught  in  trying  to  escape;  ^  ""^^^e  a  prm^ier                       ^^^^^^^ 
a  party  of  mounted  ^"dians,  I  should  think^tn^^^y^     ^^..^  ^^  ^^ 
rifles,  bows  and  arrows,  made  their  appearance                settlement,  and 
between  the  settlement  and  1»>"^' *X^*  ^^^^              iu  a  circle,  and  all 
n,ade  a  warlike  display,  such  as  shouting,  J"  ^^^^.^^,1    ^^dered  my 
sorts  of  antics  known  only  to  their  race  ^             Smith  t«  the  right, 
men  to  mount,  divided  them  as  ^fore,  sent  i.apw  ^^^.^^^ 

Lieutenant  Co'nrad  to  the  1^*' ^"VthrLShrftho  canon  I  halted  for 
into  the  canon;  ^^^e"  I  wrived  at  the  mouth  M^^^^  ^ 

the  purpose  of  reconno.tering;  just  at  Jhat^ne  ^  commence 

fire  upon  Lieutenant  Conrad;  I  then  ortterea  my 
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firing  and  to  kill  every  Indian  they  could  see;  by  this  time  the  Indians 
had  possession  of  the  canon  and  hills  on  both  sides.     I  found  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enter  the  canon  without  exposing  my  men  greatly.     I 
therefore  re-enforced  Lieutenant  Conrad  on  the  left  of  the  canon,  with 
orders  to  take  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  canon  at  all  hazards.    About 
the  time  the  re-enforcements  reported  to  him  Chief  Bear  Hunter  made 
his  appearance  on  a  hilltop  on  the  right,  with  a  flag  of  truce  (as  I  was 
informed  afterward) ;  I  at  the  time  took  it  to  be  a  warlike  demonstra- 
tion :  a  citizen  who  heard  his  halloing  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  that 
the  chief  said  they  did  not  want  to  fight  any  more.    I  then  ordered  iny 
men  to  cease  firing,  and  told  him  to  say  to  the  chief  if  they  would  sur- 
render and  come  in  I  would  not  kill  them,  which  terms  they  acceded 
to.    Chief  Bear  Hunter,  with  twenty  or  more  of  his  warriors,  then  came 
in,    I  took  thera  into  the  settlement,  took  Bear  Hunter  and  four  others 
that  I  thought  to  be  prominent  Indians  and  examined  them  (through 
an  interpreter)  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  white  boy,  and  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  sent  away  some  days  before,    I  told  Bear  Hunter  to 
send  some  of  his  tribe  and  bring  the  boy  to  me;  that  I  should  hold  the 
five  as  hostages  until  they  delivered  him  to  me.    He  dispatched  tl"-ee 
of  his  men,  and  they  returned  the  next  day  about  noon  with  the  boy. 
I  then  released  Bear  Hunter  and  the  four  others.    I  killed  3  and 
wounded  1  Indian  in  the  fight.     I  was  told  by  Bear  Hunter  that 
an  Indian  known  as  Woeber  Tom,  alias  Utah  Tom,  communicated 
the  information  of  our  approach.    In  relation  to  the  emigrant  stock  I 
was  ordered  to  examine  into  and  bring  into  camp,  I  could  not  find  any 
such,  and  from  the  information  I  could  gather  I  am  of  the  opinion  all 
or  nearly  all  of  the  stock  taken  by  the  Indians  last  summer  is  now  in 
the  Humboldt  country.    I  left  Cache  Valley  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  and  arrived  at  this  camp  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  without 
the  loss  or  scratch  of  man  or  horse.    It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
report  to  the  colonel  commanding  the  good  conduct  of  the  command, 
and  during  the  fight,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  the  officers  and 
men  behaved  handsomely, 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

•^       ^  '  EDWARD  McGARKY, 

Major,  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieut,  THOMAS  S.  Harris, 

Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers, 

Acting  Asuistant  Adjutant-General,  District  of  Utah. 


IrovEM 


-Expeditioa  from  Fort  Ruby,  WW.  Ter,  tojhe 
Sierta  g»vato  Momitain^.  "^ 


Eeportcf^MtijL  Patrick  A.  Gallagher,  Third  California  Infantry. 


iRT  RUByyNfivT  Ter.,  December  2, 1862. 
Lieutenant  :  I  have  the'heaor  to  report  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st  ultimo  one  of  the  herders  belongipg  to  this  post,  who  was  some 
thirty-five  miles  down  the  valley,  came  in  Und^reEprted  that  10  horses, 
1  mule,  and  1  head  of  beef  had  been  stolen  by  the-indians  the  night 
before,  I  immediately  telegraphed  the  fact  to  you.  On  tlia  morning 
of  the  22d  I  started  with  a  party,  consisting  of  Captain  Pott§  and 
fo;ty-two  men  of  Company  F,  Third  Infantry  Cahfornia  Voluutdsjts, 
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wiHi-six  days' rations,  for  tlie  purpose  of  recovering  the^stock^ad  pt^ 
isWng  tJie  guilty  parties.    We  left  this  post  at  10  on  the  mormug-t>f 
the  22(1,  and  after  marching  thirty  miles  encaniped  at  9. p.  m.    Oh  the 
morning  of  the  23d  we  started  at  sunrise,  and  after  marehinr  thirty 
miles  over  a  rough,  swampy  road,  where  we  had  to  ^ake  bndfees  &c, 
for  our  wagon,  we  encamped  for  the  night  about  sundown.    On  the 
morning  of  the  24tli,  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  fatthe.  with  the 
wagon,^Captain  Fotts  and  myself,  with  three  med  (mounted^,  went 
ahead,  leaving  the  command  under  Sergeant  Buxton  t»  follow  on  as 
fast  as  possible,  leaving  eight  men-as  a  guai-dto  the  ^agon.    I  made  a 
reconnaissance'of  the  whole  valley  north  to  the  mountains,  and  fanding 
no  pass  through  the  mountaiii§.  nor  sigfis  of  either  stock  or  Indians,  re- 
tarned  and  mit  the  command  aWut  twenty- five  miles  from  our  morning 
camp.    The  men  suffering  veryTtjuch  from  Migue  and  cold,  and  our 
rations  beingnearly  exhausted,  I  d«>emed  it  advisable  to  return,  to  the 
fort  where  we  arrived  on^te  afternodu  of  the  27th     From  my  personal 
observations  I  am  ^isfled  that  theres^ire  no  Indians  m  this  valley 
north  of  this  fort^hd  those  that  stole  the,  stock  came  from  Thousand 
Snring  Valley.'^r  that  vicinity,  probably  l^elonging  to  the  Bannock 
tribe.    In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  meVwho  were  with  me  have 
done  nobly,  having  marched  a  distance  of  170  Wes  in  less  than  five 
days  (Mfseif  and  Captain  Potts  and  the  three  menNmth  us  some  thirty 
miWlkrther),  with  weather  intensely  cold,  and  theyHhinly  clad,  with- 
ovrt  a  murmur.    I  must  say  I  am  proud  of  them.  ^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^  wr-i, 

P.  A.  GALLiAUPHi;!*, 
Jl/ojor  TMr4  Infanlv^  Cali/o^ma  Volnnteera,  Oommandin^osU 

Lie«te-*H«M«A8  *.  &A««fS,  .       .  _.  . 

ActimffA»»ii(UM*tA«ijuUmt-€tmenit,  District  of  Utah,. 
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JANUARY  29, 1863.— Engagement  on  the  Bear  Biver,  Utah  Ter. 

Report  of  Col.  P.  Edward  Connor,  Third   California  Infantry,  com- 

manding  Bistrict  of  Utah. 

Hbadquaktebs  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  February  30,  18m. 

Adit.  Gen.  L.  THOMAS,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  report  of  Ool.  P.  E. 
Connor,  Third  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  of  the  battle  fought  on 
the  "oth  of  January,  on  Bear  Eiver,  Utah  Ter.,  between  U.  S.  troops 
amrhostile  I^dians^'  Our  victory  was  complete;  224  of  he  eneiay  M^ 
dead  on  the  field.  Colonel  Connor's  loss  was  heavy.  Out  of  200  men 
engaged  14  were  killed  on  the  field  and  4  officers  and  49  men  wounded; 
1  officer  and  5  of  the  men  wounded  have  since  died.  Colonel  Connor's 
report  of  the  suffering  of  his  troops  on  the  march  and  the  gallant  and 
heroic  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men  m  that  terrible  combat  will 
commend  the  Column  from  California  and  its  brave  commander  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  War  Department. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^rkjhT 

Brigadier-Oeneral,  U.  H.  Army,  Commanding.- 


wti 


•t 


i 


■  [First  iudotaemeot.] 

March  29, 1863. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  Colonel  Connor  be  made  a  brigadier-general  for  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  himself  and  men  in  the  battle  of  Bear  Biver. 

H.  W.  H^liLriljlv, 

Oeneral-in-Chief. 


[Second  indoreement.] 

Approved  and  appointment  ordered. 


EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 


Headquarters  District  op  Utah, 

Camp  Douglas,  Utah,  Ter.,  February  0, 1803. 
Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  from  information  received 
from  various  sources  of  the  encampment  of  a  large  body  of  Indians  on 
Bear  Eiver,  in  Utah  Territory,  140  miles  north  ot  this  point,  who  had 
murdered  several  miners  during  the  winter,  passing  to  and  from  the 
settlements  in  this  valley  to  the  Beaver  Head  mines,  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  being  satisfied  that  they  were  a  part  of  thf> ^^^e  ha,ua 
who  had  been  murdering  emigrants  on  the  Overland  Mad  Route  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  principal  actors  and  leaders  in  the  horrid 
massacres  of  the  pa^t  summer,  I  determined,  although  the  season  was 
unfavorable  to  an  expedition  in  consequence  of  the  cold  weather  and 
deep  snow,  to  chastise  them  if  possible.    Feeling  assured  that  secrecy 
was  the  surest  way  to  success,  I  determined  t^o  deceive  the  Indians  by 
Tending  a  small  force  in  advance,  judging,  and  rightly,  they  would  not 
fear  a  small  number.    On  the  22d  ultimo  I  ordered  Company  K,  Third 
Infantry  California  Volunteers,  Captain  Hoyt,  two  howitzers,  undercom- 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Honeyman,  and  twelve  men  of  the  Second  Cavalry 
California  Volunteers,  with  a  train  of  fifteen  wagons,  carrying  twenty 
days'  supplies,  to  proceed  in  that  direction.    On  the  24th  ultimo  I  pro- 
ceeded with  detaehments  from  Companies  A,  H,  K,  and  M,  Second  Cav- 
alry California  Volunteers,  numbering  220  men,  accompanied  by  Ma,ior 
McGarry,  Second  Cavalry 'California  Volunteers;  Surgeon  Eeid  Third 
Infantry  California  Volunteers;  Captains  McLean  and  Price  and  Lieu- 
tenants Chase,  Clark,  Quinn,  and  Conrad,  Second  Cavalry  California 
Volunteers-  Maior  Gallagher,  Third  Infantry  California  Volunteers, 
rndCaptaiii  Berry,  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  who  were 
JresentSif  poit'attending  general  court-martial,  as  volun  eers     I 
marched  the  first  night  to  Brigham  City,  sixty-eight  miles  distant.    The 
~nd  night's  march  from  cfmp  Douglas  I  overtook  the  infantry  and 
Seiv  at  the  town  of  Mendon  and  ordered  them  to  march  again  that 
Sht     I  resumed  my  march  with  the  cavalry  and  overtook  the  infantry 
at  Franklin,  Utah  Ter.,  about  twelve  milesfrom  the  Indian  encampment, 
forde^d  Captain  Hoyt,  with  the  infantry,  howitzers  and  train,  to  move 
at  1  o'clock  the  next  morning,  intending  to  start  with  the  cavalry  about 
two  hours  thereafter,  in  order  to  reach  the  Indian  encampment  at  the 
sime  tZe  and  surroind  it  before  daylight,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
difflcultv  in  procuring  a  guide  to  the  ford  of  the  river.  Captain  Hoyt  did 
not  move  until  after  3  a  m.    I  moved  the  cavalry  in  about  one  hour 
afteS,  passing  the  infantry,  artUlery,  and  wagons  about  four  miles 
fro^  the  'Indian  encampment.    As  daylight  was  approaching  I  was 
apMehensive  that  the  Indians  would  discover  the  strength  of  my  force 
and  make  their  escape.    I  therefore  made  a  rapid  march  with  the  cavalry 
^dmched  the  bank  of  the  river  shortly  after  daylight  in  full  view  of 
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the  Indian  encampment,  and  about  one  mile  distant.    1  immediately 


to  the  infantry  and  artillery,  un  my 
Major  McGarry  had  dismounted  the  cavalry  and  was  engaged  with  the 
Indians,  who  had  sallied  out  of  their  hiding  places  on  foot  and  horseback, 
and  with  fiendish  malignity  waved  the  scalps  of  white  women  and  chal- 
lenged the  troops  to  battle,  at  the  same  time  attacking  them.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  surround  them,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
he  accepted  their  challenge.  The  position  of  the  Indians  was  one  of 
strong  natural  defenses,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  troops,  being  in 
a  deep,  dry  ravine  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  wide,  with  very  abrupt  banks  and  running  across  level  table-land, 
along  which  they  had  constructed  steps  from  which  they  could  deliver 
their  fire  without  being  themselves  exposed.  Under  the  embankments 
they  had  constructed  artificial  covers  of  willows  thickly  woven  together, 
from  behind  which  they  could  fire  without  being  observed.  After  being 
eia^flged  about  twenty  minutes  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge 
them  without  great  sacrifice  of  life.  I  accordingly  ordered  Major 
McGarry  with  twenty  men  to  turn  their  left  flank,  which  was  in  the 
ravine  where  it  entered  the  mountains.  Shortly  afterward  Captain 
Hoyt  reached  the  ford  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  cross  footmen.  Some  of  them  tried  it,  however,  rushing 
into  the  river,  but,  finding  it  deep  and  rapid,  retired.  I  immediately 
ordered  a  detachment  of  cavalry  with  led  horses  to  cross  the  infantry, 
which  was  done  accordingly,  and  upon  their  arrival  upon  the  field  I 
ordered  them  to  the  support  of  Major  McGarry's  flanking  party,  who 
shortly  afterward  succeeded  in  turning  the  enemy's  flank.  Up  to  this 
time,  in  consequence  of  being  exposed  on  a  level  and  open  pluin  while 
the  Indians  were  under  cover,  they  had  every  advantage  of  us,  fighting 
with  the  ferocity  of  demons.  My  men  fell  fast  and  thick  around  me, 
but  after  flanking  them  we  had  the  advantage  and  made  good  use  of  it. 
I  ordered  the  flanking  party  to  advance  down  the  ravine  on  either  side, 
which  gave  us  the  advantage  of  an  enfilading  fire  and  caused  some  of 
the  Indians  to  give  way  and  run  toward  the  north  of  the  ravine.  At 
this  point  I  had  a  company  stationed,  who  shot  them  as  they  ran  out. 
I  also  ordered  a  detachment  of  cavalry  across  the  ravine  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  any  fugitives  who  might  escape  the  company  at  the  mouth 
of  the  ravine.  But  few  tried  to  escape,  however,  but  continued  fight- 
ing with  unyielding  obstinacy,  frequently  engaging  hand  to  hand  with 
the  troops  until  killed  in  their  hiding  places.  The  most  of  those  who 
did  escape  from  the  ravine  were  afterward  shot  in  attempting  to  swim 
the  river,  or  killed  while  desperately  fighting  under  cover  of  the  dense 
willow  thicket  which  lined  the  riyer-banks.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
desperate  character  of  the  fight,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  list 
of  killed  and  wounded  transmitted  herewith.  The  fight  commenced 
about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continued  until  10.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  the  handsof  some  of  the  men  were  so  benumbed 
with  cold  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  load  their  pieces. 
Their  suffering  during  the  march  was  awful  beyond  description,  but 
they  steadily  continued  on  without  regard  to  hunger,  cold,  or  thirst, 
not  a  murmur  escaping  them  to  indicate  their  sensibilities  to  pain  or 
fatigue.  Their  uncomplaining  endurance  during  their  four  nighty' 
march  from  Camp  Douglas  to  the  battle-field  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  not  less  than  seventy-five 
had  their  feet  frozen,  and  some  of  them  I  fear  will  be  crippled  for  life. 
I  should  mention  here  that  in  my  march  from  this  post  no  assistance 
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was  rendered  by  the  Mormons,  idio  seemed 
indisposed  to  divulge  any  information 
regarding  the  Indians  and  charged  enor- 
mous prices  for  every  article  furnished 
my  command.  I  have  also  to  report  to 
the  general  commanding  that  previous  to 
my  departure  Chief  Justice  Kinney,  of 
Great  oalt  Lake  City,  made  a  requisi- 
tion for  troops  for  the  purpose  of  arres- 
ting the  Indian  chiefs  Bear  Hunter,  San 
Pitch,  and  Sagwich.  1  informed  the 
marshal  that  my  arrangements  for  our 
expedition  against  the  Indians  were  made, 
and  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  take 
any  prisoners,  hut  thtt  he  could  accom- 
pany me.  Marshal  Gibbs  accordingly  ac- 
companied me  and  rendered  efficient  aid 
in  caring  for  the  wounded.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  awarding  to  Laior  kcGarry, 
Second  Cavalry  Calitoir-ia  Volunteers; 
Major' Gallagher  and  Surg.  R.  K.  Reid, 
Third  Infantry  California  Volunteers,  the 
highest  praise  for  their  skill,  gallan- 
try, and  bravery  throughout  the  engage- 
ment.. -Their  obedience  to  orders,  atten- 
tion, kindness,  and  care  for  the  wounded 
is  no  less  worthy  of  notice.  Of 'the^ 
good  conduct  and  bravery  of  both  officers 
and  men  California  has  reason  to  be 
proud.  We  found  224  bodies  on  the  field, 
among  which  were  those  of  the  chiefs 
Bear  Hunter,  Sagwich,  and  Leight.  How 
many  more  were  killed  than  stated  I  am 
unable  to  say.  as  the  condition  of  the 
wounded  rendered  their  immediate  removal 
a  necessity.  I  was  unable  to  examine 
the  field.   I  caotured  175  horses,  some 
arms,  destroyed  over  seventy  lodges,  a 
large  quantity  of  wheat  and  other  pro- 
visions, whicn  had  been  furnished  them 
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Report  of  Brig.  Gen.  P.  Edward  Con- 
nor, U.  3.  Army,  commanding  District 
of  Utah.  ^ 


Headquarters  District  of  Utah, 
Camp  Douglas,  Utah  Ter.. 

April  9,  1863. 


Colonel:  i  have  the  honor  to  infonn 
you  that  at  present  all  is  quiet  in 
this  district.  The  Indians  who  com- 
mitted the  late  depredations  on  the 
Overland  kail  xtoute  west  of  here,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  were  GiiahiiLes., 
who  have  lived  in  the  Monnon  settle- 
ments of  Tooele  Valley  this  winter, 
and  were  encouraged  and  instigated  to 
the  raid  by  kormons.  The  Indians, 
finding  that  I  had  the  line  well  pro- 
tected and  cavalry  scouring  the  coun- 
try in  every  direction  in  pursuit  of 
them,  made  their  way  back  to  Cedar 
Valley  near  ?ort  Crittenden  on  their 
way  south.  At  that  point  they  were 
encountered  by  Lieutenant  Ethier.  of 
the  Second  California  Volunteer  Caval- 
ry, with  twenty-three  men.  I  herewith 
inclose  Lieutenant  Ethier's  report, 
by  which  you  will  perceive  thai;  the 
Mormons  instead  of  assisting  to  punish 
Indians  for  bad  conduct  actually  en- 
courage them.  I  also  inclose  a' tele- 
gram from  William  3.  »rfallace,  agent  of 
the  Overland  Mail  Company  at  i?'ort  Crit- 
tenden, verifying  the  statements  made 
by  Lieutenant  Ethier  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  kormons,  &c.  x^rom  the  evidence 
before  me  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the 
Mormons  are  the  real  instigators  of 
the  late  raid.  lirigham  Young  has  sent 
commissioners  to  Washington  lor  the 
purpose,  I  am  > 
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told,  of  proposing  to  the  Goverumeut  to  take  charge  of  the  overhind 
mail  and  emigrant  route  in  this  Territory  for  half  the  amount  it  costs 
at  present,  provided  the  troops  are  withdrawn.  And  also  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  President  to  have  the  Governor  and  Judges  Waite 
and  Drake  removed.  Until  the  return  of  the  commissioners  I  have  no 
fears  of  any  further  trouble,  but  upon  their  return,  and  if  their  mission 
prove  unsuccessful,  then  I  have  every  reason  to  fear  there  will  be  trouble, 
as  they  are  determined  that  the  laws  shall  not  be  executed,  and  tlic 
three  ofiicers  named  are  as  equally  determined  that  the  laws  shall  be 
enforced.  If  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  the  Mormons  are  well 
aware  that  the  Governor  and  judges  would  be  compelled  to  leave  with 
them,  as  their  lives  would  not  be  safe  one  hour  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  if  they  remained.  The  object  of  Brigham  in  encouraging 
Indian  raids  at  present  is,  undoubtedly,  to  induce  the  Government  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  this  post  and  have  them  stationed  at  different 
points  on  the  mail  line.  They  also  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  idea  that  his  people  can  protect  the  line  better  than  troops 
can,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  can,  as  the  Indians  are  completely 
under  his  control  and  do  just  as  he  tells  them.  I  have  taken  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  protect  the  mail  line  from  further  depredations,  and  am 
sanguine  of  being  able  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  late  outrages. 
I  would  most  earnestly  urge  the  necessity  of  sending  with  the  re-enforce- 
ments two  cannon  of  large  caliber,  say  24  or  32  i)ounders,  and  two 
12-pounder  field  guns  with  caissons,  battery  wagons,  &c.,  which,  with 
the  two  6-pounder  field  guns  at  this  post,  will  make  a  light  battery  of 
four  guns.  I  would  also  recommend  that  one  12-pounder  mountain 
howitzer  be  sent  for  the  post  at  Fort  Bridger.  With  the  above  guns 
and  a  force  of  at  least  3,000  men  I  can  be  of  service  to  the  Government, 
and  in  all  probability  prevent  a  civil  war;  otherwise  the  result  is 
doubtful.  I  again  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  general  com- 
manding to  the  fact  that  this  people  are  at  heart  disloyal,  and  are  only 
waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  fact,  consequently 
I  would  recommend  that  unless  strongly  re-enforced,  my  command  be 
withdrawn.  I  consider  that  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  to  my 
country  and  to  my  command,  whose  lives  are  in  my  hands,  did  I  not 
urgently  represent  the  dangers  menacing  them,  or  if  I  asked  for  a 
smaller  body  of  men  than  the  number  called  for  in  this  and  previous 
communications.  The  danger,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  immediate,  and 
perhaps  may  not  be  until  the  season  shall  have  so  far  advanced  that 
re-enforcements  cannot  be  sent  here. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  EDW.  0O:^^NOR, 
Brigadier- General  J  U,  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding  District  of  Utah, 

Lieut.  Ool.  R.  0.  Drum, 

Assistant  Adjutant- Oenerfil,  U,  8.  Army, 

[Inclosure.] 

Fort  Crittenden,  Utah  Ter.,  April  i,  1863, 

Brigadier-General  Connor, 

Camp  Douglas : 

I  do  hereby  certify  to  the  statement*  as  being  correct,  and  as  regards 
the  Mormons  on  horseback  riding  up  to  the  Indians.  I  think  there  is 
treachery  on  their  part. 

WM.  S.  WALLACE, 
Agent  Overland  Mail  Company, 


See  report  of  Lieutenant  Ethier,  p.  200. 
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lieport  of  Lieut.  Anthony  Ethier,  Second  California  Cavalry, 

Camp  Douglas,  Utah  Ter.,  April  6, 1863. 

Sir  :  I  liave  the  lioiior  to  report  to  the  colonel  commanding  that  in 
pursuance  of  orders  of  the  26th  of  March  I  started  with  twenty-five 
men  of  Company  A,  Second  California  Volunteer  Cavalry,  at  6  p.m. 
from  this  camp  en  route  for  Skull  Valley  and  surrounding  [country]. 
After  traveling  thirty  miles,  encamped  that  night  at  the  mills  on  the 
borders  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Next  morning,  the  27th,  raised  camp  at 
7  o'clock  and  arrived  at  Knowlton's  ranch,  Skull  Valley,  at  C.30  p.  m. 
Distance  of  fifty-five  miles  from  the  mills.  Next  morning,  the  28th,  at 
7  o'clock  started  across  Skull  Valley  to  Hastings'  Springs,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Knowlton  and  five  of  his  men.  Finding  no  sign  of  Indians, 
crossed  the  Cedar  Mountains  and  traveled  ten  miles  due  west  on  a 
desert.  Finding  no  sign  of  Indians  returned  to  west  side  of  Cedar 
Mountains  and  camped  at  8  p.  m.,  without  water.  Distance  traveled, 
thirty-five  miles.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  raised  camp  about  day- 
light; traveled  six  or  eight  miles  southward  on  the  western  side  of 
Cedar  Mountains,  examining  all  the  ravines  for  Indian  signs;  finding 
none,  recrossed  Cedar  Mountains  nearly  opposite  the  Beckwith  Springs, 
then  returned  to  Knowlton's  ranch;  distance  traveled,  thirty-five 
miles.  Next  morning,  the  30th,  raised  camp  at  6  o'clock;  traveled 
southward  dowai  Skull  Valley  toward  the  mail  route,  and  arrived  at 
Simpson's  Springs  at  9  o'clock  that  night.  Distance  traveled,  sixty 
miles.  Men  and  horses  very  tired.  Horses  very  sore-footed  by  reason 
of  traveling  through  a  rocky  and  uneven  country.  Next  morning,  the 
31st,  raised  camp  at  10  o'clock  and  traveled  to  Point  Lookout.  Distance, 
eighteen  miles. 

Started  from  camp  at  3  a.  m.  the  1st  instant,  and  proceeded  to  Eush 
Valley  and  took  breakfast  there.  Here  I  received  General  Connor's 
dispatch  to  return  to  Camp  Douglas  immediately.  Started  again  at  8 
o'clock  for  Camp  Crittenden.  Arrived  there  at  2.30  p.  m.  At  3  p.  m., 
while  looking  through  a  spy-glass,  saw  some  Indians  coming  out  of 
Trough  Canon,  traveling  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  western  hills.  My 
horses  being  very  much  jaded  and  sore  footed,  I  required  the  mail 
agent,  Mr.  Wallace,  to  furnish  me  with  a  coach.  Myself  with  thirteen 
men  in  the  coach  and  eight  mounted  on  the  best  horses  proceeded  to 
overtake  the  Indians,  which  we  did  at  Cedar  Fort,  they  having  taken 
a  position  for  battle  previous  to  my  arriving  there.  The  natural 
defenses  of  the  position  were  very  strong,  which  you  will  see  by  the 
diagram*  accompanying  this  report.  The  Mormons,  through  treachery, 
I  suppose,  and  wishing  to  see  my  party  destroyed,  gave  me  false  report 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Indians  and  also  in  regard  to  their  numbers, 
there  being  at  the  time  but  two  Indians  in  sight,  chiefs  on  horseback 
riding  the  war  circle.  In  examining  the  ground  I  saw  what  I  thought 
was  their  actual  position.  I  acted  on  my  own  j  udgment,  not  on  the  infor- 
mation received,  which  I  firmly  believe  saved  my  party  from  destruction. 
After  forming  my  line  of  battle,  as  you  will  see  by  the  diagram,  my 
men  advanced  gallantly  to  the  attack,  but  receiving  a  withering  fire 
from  a  quarter  we  least  expected,  we  were  forced  to  give  way.  Return- 
ing again  to  the  attack,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  the  chiefs 
fall  mortally  wounded.  There  being  no  more  Indians  in  sight,  and 
continuing  to  receive  a  severe  fire  from  an  unseen  foe,  I  concluded  to 
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withdraw  my  men,  when  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  present  on  the  field, 
came  and  informed  me  that  my  horses  were  in  danger  of  capture. 
Although  the  Mormons  were  at  the  spot  where  my  horses  were  at  the 
time,  not  farther  than  100  yards  from  the  Indians,  not  a  shot  was 
fired  at  them.  On  arriving  at  the  place  where  my  horses  Avere  and 
repulsing  the  Indians  I  concluded  to  return  to  Camp  Crittenden,  but 
before  going  offered  to  leave  a  guard  of  twelve  men  at  Cedar  Fort, 
which  they  refused;  but  after  consulting  among  themselves  they  asked 
me  to  leave  a  guard  of  eight  men,  which  I  promised  to  do,  at  the  same 
time  having  no  idea  of  fulfilling  my  promise  for  fear  of  treachery,  of 
which  I  was  convinced  immediately  afterward  by  seeing,  while  I  was 
not  more  than  100  yards  from  the  fort,  a  Mormon  riding  off  to  Indians, 
and  meeting  several  of  them  on  the  trail,  proceeded  to  the  hills  with 
them,  where  they  held  conversation  in  plain  sight  of  me.  I  then  being 
satisfied  that  there  w^as  treachery,  returned  to  Camp  Crittenden,  from 
which  place  I  reported  the  facts  to  General  Connor.  On  the  2d  instant 
I  found  out  from  the  wife  of  Mr.  Savage,  the  Mormon  who  went  up  on 
the  hills  to  speak  to  the  Indians,  that  after  returning  from  the  Indian 
camp  he  held  a  council  with  the  Mormons  at  the  fort,  and  then  left  for 
Salt  Lake  City  to  inform  Brigham  Young  of  my  doings  there.  This 
man  Savage  is  the  same  who  reported  to  General  Connor  of  his  wagons 
being  robbed  last  winter  on  Bear  Iliver.  I  have  since  learned  that 
those  Indians  were  called  Old  Soldier's  Band,  of  San  Pete  Valley,  and 
numbered  150  warriors,  of  which  two-thirds  were  present  at  the  battle. 
The  3d  instant,  according  to  orders,  I  reported  to  Captain  Price  at 
C'edar  Fort  at  9  a.  m. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANTHONY  ETHIEK, 
Second  Lieutenant  Company  yl,  Second  California  Vol.  Cavalry. 


APRIL  2-6, 1863.— Expedition  from  Camp  Douglas  to  the  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 
Ter.,  with  action  (4th)  at  the  Spanish  Fork  Canon. 

Report  of  Capt.  George  F.  Price,  Second  California  Cavalry,  command- 
ing expedition. 

Camp  Douglas,  Utah  Ter.,  April  G,  1SG3. 
Lieutenant  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  pursuant  to  instruc- 
tion received  from  Brigadier- General  Connor,  commanding  District  of 
Utah,  I  left  this  camp  at  1  a.  m.  of  the  2d  instant  with  Lieutenant  Con- 
rad and  fifty-one  jnen  of  Company  M,  Second  Cavalry  California  Vol- 
unteers; crossed  the  Jordan  Kiver  seven  miles  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  moved  up  the  west  side  of  the  river,  traveling  until  8.30  a.  m., 
when  I  arrived  in  Cedar  Valley,  thirty  miles  south  of  the  camp. 
Examined  the  valley  thoroughly  without  discovering  any  fresh  Indian 
signs:  arrived  at  Cedar  Fort,  in  upj^er  western  portion  of  the  valley, 
at  11.15  a.  m.,  where  Lieutenant  Ethier  with  twenty-six  men  of  Com- 
pany  A,  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  reported  to  me  for  duty 
per  verbal  order  of  general  commanding  the  district.  With  this  force 
proceeded  to  and  arrived  at  Fort  Crittenden  at  12.15  p.  m.;  distance 
traveled,  forty-five  miles;  horses  and  men  greatly  fatigued.  On  the 
following  morning  left  Crittenden.  Learning  that  the  band  of  Indians 
with  whom  Lieutenant  Ethier  had  a  skirmish  near  Cedar  Fort  on  the 
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niSw  ?0  » I  m  •  Lm  tS^^^^  to  Go^.n,  tb«  most  j».th. 

aM  bottoms  BurrouBto^^^^^  I^^i,,,  bi  been 

Fork  at  3  p.  m.,  bemg  ^^f  y^"T^        encamped  three  hours  when  two 
seen  for  ten  days.    I  had  ""*  °^J^.^"r"'l'\^i  ^^  ^^  the  southeast 

Indians  were  d^scovere^  sZfin^  ?)Sy  -a'immk^^^^    sent  out  who 
portion  of  the  town     A  scoutn^^^^        y  ^^  mentioned  had 

soon  returned  with  intelligence  •'"'J^"  ^^^       .       .,  g  scarcely  an 

entered  Spanish  .^^^'^^^fanon     At    b^B^^^^^^^^^^^^   Su^ance  if  tLre 

hour  J''fe^' ^»*  I  *  J  ^^*  Son     "Bo«*«  ^'"^  '***^'^'"  ^""^  "*"  ^°'^'- 
were  any  ludiaut,  in  ^"^  9?"°"-.       ^,  ^^ay  from  supper,  and  in 

r  ^ir  fitllVtersSwaSe  eageCss  oT  tL  men  th^? the  entire 
less  than  five  minutes  sucu  ^■*»  ''"^  .  *>  ■    ^^^  saddle  and  en  route 

detachment,  excepting  the  guard  (six),  was  JJ*  ;f'^  ^^^^j^^,^  j  fo^^a  the 

twenty-five  men  was  ordered  t«X^n^,J''my  own  command,  moved 
bank  of  the  canon,  while  t^e  center,  uiiaer  my  o>  ^ 

directly  to  tl^^fr^^t'^.tln^fiLropened'Xi  Are  upon  us,  rather 
canon  within  rifle-shot  the  li"  lans  "Pen^u  a^  »  flanking  parties 

annoying,  but  without  accomplishmga^^^  ^^/^l,^^  ^j^^ 

having  gained  «'eu-  posit'^'^^^treS^^^^^^^^^ 

same  moment,  .^^e  J"*^  *n«^f  ^^1^„  tL  detachment  following  them 
into  a  run  under  fire  up  *^®.  *;*"'',S  ,^  jn^ians  were  driven  until  they 
eagerly  but  well,  under  ^estmnt^  J^«^°S  tave  been  ^^^^^^^  ^^ny 
reached  a  point  m  the  cai  on  where  '^  ^oum  u 

and  a  useless  sacrifice  of  ^'^  1°',.^^  *"  Jth;  strength  of  the  enemy 
quite  dark,  and  not  having  yet  discovered  the  stiengcn  ^^^^^j 

Jthecaii^onb^ngaverybado 

one  for  a  fight),  tne  assemuiy  "l"*"  "  ahnnt  three-ouarters  of  a  mile 
nienced  returning  to  c^mp,  being  then  about  three  q™ 

the  horses  were  never  out  of  ^^^^^^^^  "^^^^^  ™o  ,tate  the  number 
SidSkmed^-w-d^^^^^^^^^ 
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driving  them  up  the  -.on.    "  is  ^.^w^^^^^^^^^ 

Indian  and  1  pony  were  k  "ed,  and  ^f^e^?;^  ^*=*^^i^^  ^^,,^  movements 
wounded.  The  Indians  hred  the  A^*  J^^^^/'^^.ely  executed,  and 
made  by  Lieutenants  Co^^^l^.f  jg^^^s  ; Xthe  men  behaved  with 
reflect  credit  upon  these  young  offlcers^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

"SZ^^fSA^^^  krw??that  the  Indians  did  not  leave 

*'rr  following  morning  (5th)  a  scouting  P-^y--  s^nt  in  advance 
of  the  detachments  witliout  discovering  an^^^^^^^^  \^^ 

miles  from  that  point,  it  growing  wu  Found  several  signs 

character.  Caught  an  I»dmn  and  kiUed  ^  mv  ^-oj^"  ^j^^^  ,,  ^^^ 
which  «ati«fl«d  me  that  the  ew  ^orly  after  killing  the  Indian 
canon,  running  for  San  1  ete  v  ai'^y- „  , '  ^,,  ^^a^  entirely  beyond  our 
saw  fires  on  the  highest  point  on  the  north  side  ^  nt're  X     / 

reach.    They  fired  a  few  '^*«'l«;^f'*^*^.^,'^Jtnvor1'  narrow  presentingo^^ 

out  of  rations.    The  appearance  oiu  before.    Having  offered 

confirms  the  opinion  formed  of  it  the  evening  beme^  to  attempt 

them  battle  twice  and  driven  thmt"^®''*  7^*,.^  "he  canon  without 
more.  The  assembly  ja^sounded,  .u  d  we  le^t  tne  «  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
molestation  and  proceeded  to  I'rovo  where  ^e  ca^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

the  skirmish  said  there  were  200  "f  t^  f.  ^"'^•"  ,i' and  uave  every  chance, 
story,  for  we  offered  battle  wf^  only  th^r^y  ^^«" '^^^^^j  ^certainly  have 
so  that  if  there  had  been  tV^t  ™^^/^^^fi  ,^turn  into  Utah  Val- 
accepted.    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  band  wmr  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

ley  for  some  time  to  come     At  2  a.  •«.  of  the  Otu  ,^^  ^^^^^^ 

arrmiK/uirM?^^^^^^^^ 

fiillv  in  keeping  with  previous  reputation. 
^'^^y"VeS'res%ctfully,  your  obedient  servant^^^   ^   ^^^^^^^ 

Captain,  Se<cul  Cavalry  California  Vols..  Comdg.  Expedition. 

"^•'"irf^i^&S  Cavalry  California  Volunteers. 


a~wiS  skirmish  (9th)  in  Williamsjalley.--- 

Report  of  C^^r^i^^l^^i^S-:^'^^  California  Infantry. 

FoBT  Wright,  E^^^5S>7rt%r^««MAi>ra  11, 1863 

Coj.D««rrrhave  the  honor  f  -P-^j^^^ilgSS^ 
-mrSerofMr.  George  Bowers,  of  William*  -vaiiey-^iuu^ 
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^Bomid  Valley),  by  Indiana,  I  left  this  post,  7tli  insinTit,-yrtth-ardeta< 
inent  of  fifteen  men  in  pursuit  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder/^  I 
marked  in  the  night  into  the  mountain  country  they  inhal)it,  sc/hs  to 
conceal  my  movements  from  the  ever- watchful  enemy.  Soon  a^r  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  my  Indian  guide  found  the>l?il,  which 
we  followed  as  fast  as  the  snow-storm,  which  was  then  p^ing,  would 
permit  us  to  travel.  About  dark  we  captured  a  buck^idid  one  squaw, 
who  fell  behind  their  party.  Soon  after  their  Ggf^ure  I  camped 
(under  the  shelter  of  large  trees,  having  no  teutpffs.s  the  snow-storm 
was  so  severe  that  traveling  in  the  night  in  sucji^  rugged  and  broken 
country  was  found  entirely  impracticable.  I  Igft  the  camp  at  daybreak 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  about  9  a.  m/We  found  a  small  camp  of 
the  Indians  we  were  in  pursuit  of,  who/^uld  not  keep  up  with  their 
band.  I  endeavored  to  make  th^ni  alUH-isoners,  but  could  not,  as  they 
would  not  surrender,  but  fight.  1L therefore  gave  the  order  to  fire  and 
the  entire  party  were  killed,  exc^  two  old  squaws  that  gave  them- 
selves up.  Six  bucks  were  her^inlled,  ilot  one  of  the  whole  party  getting 
away.  I  then  gave  up  the  p^lfsuit  as  my  men  had  no  rations  to  go  any 
farther.  My  men  in  the  iiStachment  carried  three  days'  rations  and 
one  blanket,  and  the  th^  days'  rations  being  exhausted  and  no  means 
for  replacing  them,  I/buld  not  do  otherwise  tha^i  return  to  this  post. 
1  have  Indian  scou^in  the  mountains  hunting  for  the  main  camp  of 
those  Indians  wjK)  murdered  Bowers,  and  when  they  find  it  they  will 
guide  me  to  i^The  squaws  we  captured  are  on  the  re^vation. 

Very/espectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  \ 

/^  .  CD.  DOUGLAS, 

aptain^  Second  Infantry  California  Volunteers^  Comdg^Post. 
ht.  Col.  E.  0.  Drum, 

Aftsktant  Adjutant- aenoval,  Department  of  the  Faoifio, — 


APRIL  11-20,  1863.— Expedition  from  Camp  Douglas  to  the  Spanish  Fork 
Canon,  Utah  Ter.,  with  skirmish  (12th)  at  Pleasant  Grove,  and  action  (15th) 
at  Spanish  Fork  Cafion. 

Report  of  Col,  George  aV.  Evans j  Second  California  Cavalry,  commanding 

expedition. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  May  4,  18G3. 
Brig.  Gen.  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant- General  U.  S,  Army,  Washington,  D,  C: 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Col. 
George  S.  Evans,  Second  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  Indians  at  Spanish  Fork,  Utah  Ter.  This  adds  another  to 
the  highly  commendatory  and  successful  expeditions  which  have  been 
sent  out  from  Camp  Douglas  within  the  present  year.  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  your  attention  to  the  statements  of  Colonel  Evans  in  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Mormons.  It  was  only  a  continuation  of  their  ])er- 
fidious  acts  which  commenced  when  our  troops  arrived  in  Utah.  But 
I  trust  tliat  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  retributive  justice  will 
be  meted  out  to  these  worse  than  open  traitors  to  their  country. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  WRIGHT, 
Brigadier- General,  Tf,  S,  Army,  Commanding^ 
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Camp  Douglas,  Utah  Tek.,  April  17, 1863. 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  iu  pursuance  "^  f  P^f 'fl  j!^™*;- 
tions  from  General  P.  Edward  Connor,  commanding  District  ot  Utau, 
Ordered  Sftenant  Honeyman,  of  the  Third  Californi^yoluneer 
Infantry,  with  five  gunners  and  one  howit/.er,  with  ammunition  (coy^ 
ered  UD  in  an  ambulance  as  a  blind),  to  start  from  this  post  on  the 
morn  ng  of  IprU  11  and  proceed  to  the  town  of  Pleasant  Grove,  situ. 
atedTif  a  southeasterly  direction  and  lV^*^"^ '''^^y  TJ:^:^^'■Z£ 
camp,  and  there  await  my  coming  or  further  ^'f^'^-'^^^^^^^^^^^^^J 
evenine  April  12,  at  6  o'clock,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  instructions, 
fster^ld  for  "he  same  town  with  forty-seven  men  of  Company  A,  com- 
manded by  Second  Lieut.  A.  Ethier,  and  forty-nine  men  of  Company  H, 
Second  California  Volunteer  Cavalry,  commanded  by  First  Lieut.  C.  D 
Sk  and  sLond  Lieut.  James  Bradley,  for  the  Pf  PO«f.,of '"^^'^f 
that  town  the  base  of  operations  against  a  band  of  hostile  Indians, 
iSe  same  who  committed  the  late  depredations  upon  the  overland 
staees  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Euby  Valley,  and  who  were  reported 
to  be  in  Spanish  Fork  Caiion,  thirty-five  miles  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  Pleasant  Grove;  that  I  reached  the  town  of  Pleasant  Grove  at 
3  a  nf  April  13  and  found  that  Lieutenant  Honeyman  hud  arrived 
there  onlhe  previous  morning,  and  had  put  his  animals  up  m  a  corral 
of  one  of  the  Mormon  settlers  to  await  my  arrival  or  further  orders; 
toat  at  6  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  a  band  of  some  100  Indians  came  rush- 
ing down  upon  the  town,  and  dismounting  on  the  outskirts  deployed 
nto  thltowu  skulking  behind  adobe  fences,  hay-stacks,  &c.,  until  they 
completely  surrounded  the  building  in  which  Lieutenant  Honeyman 
and  his  five  men  were,  when  they  commenced  firing  upon  him.    The 
Ueutenant  when  he  first  discovered  the  approach  of  the  Indians-they 
be  ng  yet  some  miles  from  the  house  in  which  he  was-immediately  set 
Ws  meu  to  work  uncovering,  getting  out  of  the  ambulance,  a"<l  putting 
Together  for  action  his  howitzer,  which  being  done  he  loaded  witli  sheU 
S  a  COO-yards  fuse,  and  ran  his  piece  up  to  the  cross  street  at  the 
Tnd  of  whi4  the  Indians  had  dismounted,  with  the  "'tention  of  using 
?t  agaiirst  them  as  they  started  into  the  town,  but  they  deploying  as 
above  stated  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  use  his  gun  to  any 
£ntage,  and  find  ng  that  the  Indians  were  surrounding  him  he  very 
wudently  retired  to  the  house  where  his  ambulance  and  mules  were, 
g^  EJme  the  Indians  were  within  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  him 
and  he,  seeing  that  unless  something  was  done  promptly  he  and  h.s  litt  e 
party  would  be  massacred,  very  wisely  took  possession  of  the  house  (a 
small  adobe)  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  as  best  he  could.    After 
Irng  two  shots  from  the  house  with  the  howitzer  the  walls  of    he 
bunding  became  so  much  cracked  that  he  was  compelled  to  cease  firing 
for  tteir  of  the  building  falling.    The  Indians  in  the  meantime  froiu  the 
adobe  wall  fence  and  hay-stacks  in  the  vicinity  were  pouring  an  inces- 
sant shower  of  balls  into  the  house,  which  they  kept  up  from  about  sun- 
down  unm  8  o'clock  at  night,  literally  riddling  the  door  and  wiudows  but 
forlunately  without  killin  g  or  wounding  any  one  in  the  building 
the  stovepipe,  pans,  plates,  and  almost  everything  m  the  house  except 
Se  mel  deceived  a  Ihot.    At  8  o'clock  the  Indians  ceased  firing  and 
left  the  town,  taking  with  them  the  provisions,  blankets,  &c.,  ot  the 
reutenantind  his  fife  men,  as  also  the  Government  animals  that  were 
left  aUve,  seven  in  number,  five  having  been  killed  during  the  engage- 
ment    I  enter  into  details  in  mentioning  these  seemingly  unimportant 
w«  not  because  I  deem  them  of  any  importance  in  themselves,  but 
S'they  may  be  taken  and  considered  in  connection  with  the  strange 
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but  stubborn  fact  that  all  this  occurred  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Grove 
m  the  face  and  eyes  of  a  population  of  several  hundred  people  calling 
themselves  civilized  and  American  citizens— God  save  the  mark !  Right 
m  the  heart  of  a  Mormon  town,  where  there  were  perhaps  not  less  than 
100  or  150  white  men  (Mormons),  in  the  broad  daylight  75  or  100  sav- 
ages attack  and  attempt  to  murder  six  American  citizens  and  do  carry 
off  mules,  harness,  and  otlier  Government  property,  and  not  a  hand  is 
lifted  to  assist  or  protect  them  or  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  the  Govern- 
ment property;  but  on  the  contrary  they  stand  around  the  street  cor- 
ners and  on  top  of  their  houses  and  hay- stacks  complacently  looking 
on,  apparently  well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  six  Gentiles  (soldiers) 
being  murdered.  They  actually  assisted  the  Indians  in  catching  the 
Government  mules  that  had  effected  their  escape  from  the  corral,  and 
from  their  natural  fear  of  the  redskins  were  endeavoring  to  keep 
beyond  their  reach.  The  foregoing  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Com- 
ment IS  unnecessary  further  than  to  say  that  Lieutenant  Honeyman 
believes  and  thinks  that  he  has  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  upon 
which  to  found  his  belief  that  the  savages  were  informed  by  the  Mor- 
mons  of  his  presence  in  the  town  with  only  five  men,  and,  as  they  sup- 
posed, a  wagon  load  of  provisions,  bound  for  Fort  Bridger,  and  that  it 
was  a  contrived  and  partnership  arrangement  between  some  of  the 
Mormons  and  the  Indians  to  murder  his  little  party,  take  the  propertv 
and  divide  the  spoils.  ^ 

In  the  morning  (April  13)  as  soon  as  light  I  started  out  scouts  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  find  the  course  that  the  Indians  had  taken,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  an  express  to  the  general  commanding,  notifying  him 
what  had  occurred,  and  the  position  I  was  in  as  to  transportation  for 
my  howitzer  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  animals  for  the 
gunners  to  ride,  &c.,  and  received  that  evening  in  reply  notice  from 
the  general  that  he  had  ordered  Captain  Price  with  his  company  to 
join  me,  and  that  he  had  sent  with  them  mules  for  the  howitzer  and 
gunners  in  place  of  those  stolen  by  the  Indians.    Captain  Price  arrived 
with  his  company,  numbering  sixty  men,  about  11  o'clock  at  night 
bringing  with  him  the  animals  for  the  howitzer,  &c.    In  the  meantime 
my  scouts  had  returned  with  the  information  that  they  could  get  no 
trace  of  the  Indians,  excepting  that  eight  of  them  had  passed  through 
the  town  of  Prove,  some  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Pleasant  Grove  with 
the  stolen  animals,  on  their  way  and  in  the  direction  of  Spanish  Fork. 
The  Mormons,  however,  insisted  upon  it  that  the  body  of  the  Indians 
had  scattered,  and  by  different  routes,  had  concentrated  in  what  is 
known  as  Dry  Canon,  where  they  had  a  considerable  encampment,  and 
their  women  and  children,  and  as  Lieutenant  Honeyman  seemed  also 
to  think  that  the  Indians  who  attacked  him  had  come  out  of  this  Dry 
Canon,  and  as  I  could  find  no  evidence  of  a  large  body  of  Indians 
traveling  farther  south,  I  concluded  to  make  a  drive  on  Dry  Canon  and 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  fact  whether  they  were  there  or  not.    I  accord- 
ingly started   in   the  morning  at  7   o'clock   with  the  howitzer  and 
fifty  men  up  what  is  known  as  Provo  Canon,  and  sent  Lieutenants 
Clark  and  Bradley  with  the  same  number  of  men  up  Dry  Caiion,  the 
two  canons  connecting,  or  at  least  there  being  an  outlet  at  the  head  of 
Dry  Canon  leading  over  and  into  Provo  Canon.    In  this  way  with  the 
force  in  Provo  Canon  I  was  certain  to  head  and  cut  off  the  enemy 
from  retreat,  provided  he  was,  as  represented,  encamped  in  Dry  Caiion. 
I,  however,  found  from  actual  examination  after  scouring  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  two  canons,  over  almost  impassable  ledges,  the  men 
walking  and  leading  their  horses  and  climbing  for  six  hours  (and  losing 
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one  liorse  which  fell  down  a  precipice,  breaking  his  neck),  that  there 
were  no  Indians  in  that  section,  nor  had  there  been  for  weeks;  that  the 
statements  of  the  Mormons  in  regard  to  the  Indians  were  premeditated 
lies,  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  me,  and  giving  the  lattei 
timelither  to  get  away  or  prepare  for  battle.    In  coining  out  of  Provo 
Canon  I  went  across  some  points  of  mountains  to  the  southwaril, 
discovering  the  Indian  trail  at  last  where  they  had  concentrated 
and  traveled  in  force  toward  the  celebrated  impregnable  (so-called) 
Soanish  Fork.     I  immediately  proceeded  to  and  through  the  town. ot 
Provo  it  being  in  the  direction  and  the  best  road  to  bpanish  1<  ork, 
intending  to  pursue  the  enemy  rapidly;  but  at  this  town,  flfteeu  mile« 
from  Simuisli  Fork,  I  received  reliable  information  by  means  of  a  sol- 
dier dressed  as  a  citizen  and  passing  himself  off  as  a  Mormon,  that  one 
Potter,  a  Mormon,  had  gone  into  the  canon  to  notify  the  Indians  ot  my 
annroach,  of  the  number  of  men  I  had,  &c.,  and  that  there  were  other 
Mormons  watching  around  to  give  the  Indians  notice  of  my  every  move- 
ment    Under  the  circumstances  I  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  practice  a  little  deception  on  the  Mormons  if  I  ex|)ected  to  accom- 
nlish  anything  in  the  way  of  catching  and  particularly  of  surprismg 
the  Indians.    So  I  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  ot  Provo, 
far  enough  away  from  the  town  to  be  able  to  slip  oil  in  the  night  with- 
out their  knowledge,  and  giving  out  the  impression  that  I  should  stay 
all  night  and  in  the  morning  send  scouts  up  to  Spanish  I<ork  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Indians  were  really  there  and  wliat  their  number  was, 
&c.i  and  to  completely  allay  any  suspicions  regarding  my  moving  dur- 
ine  the  night  I  made  verbal  arrangements  and  contracts  to  have  hay 
and  grain  delivered  for  the  command  in  the  morning,  and  in  fact  the 
men  themselves  believed  they  were  to  remain  until  morning.    But  at 
midniaht  I  had  them  awakened  noiselessly,  without  the  sound  ot  a 
bugle  note,  saddled  up  and  slipped  off  with  the  intention  of  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  canon  before  daylight,  and  making  my  arrangements 
to  advance  up  the  canon  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  for  the  men  to 
see  to  walk  and  climb  the  mountains.  ,       ,  .  xi  „ 

I  reached  the  mouth  of  the  canon  just  as  day  was  breaking  on  the 
15th  of  April;  had  my  one  wagon  with  provisions  and  the  ambulance 
driven  up  parallel  to  each  other  and  thirty  paces  apart,  and,  taking  the 
lariat  ropes  off  the  horses'  necks,  tied  them  together,  making  a  picket 
rope,  and  stretched  it  from  one  vehicle  to  the  other.    I  then  dismounted 
Captain  Price's  company  (sixty  men),  and  twenty  men  of  Company  H, 
leaving  Lieutenant  Finnerty  with  twenty  inen  to  guard  the  eighty  horses, 
which  were  tied  up  to  the  picket  rope;  directed  Captain  Price  to  take 
Lieutenant  Weed  and  forty  men  across  the  river  to  deploy  as  flankers 
and  skirmishers  on  the  south  side  of  the  canon,  and  Lieutenant  Clark 
to  take  Lieutenant  Bradley  and  forty  men  to  deploy  as  flankers  and  skir- 
mishers  on  the  left,  or  north,  side  of  the  canon,  myself  taking  Lieuten- 
ant Etl.ier,  Adjutant  Harris,  and  Lieutenant  Peel,  with  about  fifty  men, 
and  Lieutenant  Honeyman,  with  the  howitzer  and  accompanying  gun- 
ners up  the  center  of  the  canon.    By  the  time  these  preliminaries  were 
arrlnced  it  had  reached  the  hour  of  4.30  a.  m.  and  would  have  been 
Se  iSht  but  for  the  heavy  rain  that  was  falling.    After  moving  up 
in  this  order,  my  flankers  having  almost  insurmountable  mountain 
spurs  to  cross  that  were  running  down  into  the  Spanish  Fork,  neces- 
sarily making  their  movements  very  slow,  at  5  a.  m.,  and  after  getting 
into  the  canon  about  a  mile,  the  enemy,  from  his  chosen  positions  on 
Ihe  right!  left,  and  front,  opened  tire     The  howitzer  having  been  run 
up  o"  the  spui-  of  a  mou.taiu,  Lieutenant  Honeyman,  m  charge  ot  ,t, 
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could  easily  see  where  the  enemy^s  fire  was  the  heaviest,  and  with 
great  coolness  and  sivill  he  dropped  his  shell  among  them,  the  center  in 
the  meantime  moving  steadily  up  until  they  came  right  onto  the  brink 
of  a  deep  side  ravine  in  which  the  enemy  had  his  main  force,  and  opened 
on  him  with  the  revolvers.  This  was  too  much  for  him;  he  could  not 
stand  such  close  quarters.  When  it  came  to  meeting  the  cool  but 
piercing  eye  of  the  white  men  in  deadly  conflict,  face  to  face,  the  red- 
skins quailed,  and  they  began  to  give  way.  Then  the  "forward'^  and 
"charge"  were  sounded  and  the  figlit  became  a  running  one,  the 
Indians  taking  advantage  of  every  little  outlet  from  the  main  canon, 
as  they  retreated  up  it,  to  make  their  escape.  At  11  a.  m.,  after  chas- 
ing the  enemy  with  cavalry  fourteen  miles  up  the  canon,  scattering 
him  like  quails,  and  finding  that  my  horses  were  giving  out,  and  know- 
ing that  I  had  a  long  road  to  retrace  through  a  dangerous  caiion,  I 
ordered  the  *^ recall "  and  ^' assembly"  sounded. 

The  result  of  the  expedition  and  battle  is  that  although  the  Indians 
were  in  possession  and  expecting  us  later  in  the  day  we  surprised  them 
as  to  the  time  of  our  coming.  We  killed  about  30  warriors,  their  chief 
among  the  number,  and  wounded  many  more  who  made  their  escape 
for  the  time,  but  who  will  undoubtedly  die;  recaptured  3  [mules]  and 
1  horse,  with  saddles,  bridles,  &c.,  that  had  been  stolen  from  Lieuten- 
ant Honeyman,  and  18  horses,  saddles,  bridles,  quite  a  number  of  good 
rifles,  and  other  plunder  of  the  Indians;  losing  on  our  side  1  killed — 
Lieut.  F.  A.  Peel,  regimental  quartermaster.  Second  California  Volun- 
teer Cavalry — and  2  wounded— Regimental  Quartermaster  Sergeant 
Brown  and  Sergeant  Booth,  of  Company  M,  Second  California  Volun- 
teer Cavalry.  By  the  accompanying  rough  draft*  of  the  caiion,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is  twenty-five  miles  long,  you 
will  see  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  strong  hold,  and  will  not  be  surprised 
at  its  being  called  by  the  Mormons  and  heretofore  believed  by  the 
Indians  to  be  the  impenetrable  and  impregnable  caiion;  one  such  as 
none  but  California  troops  could  drive  a  superior  or  even  an  equal 
number  of  Indians  from.  The  enemy's  force,  from  the  best  information 
I  can  get,  was  about  200  warriors.  To  Lieutenant  Honeyman,  and  his 
coolness  and  skill  in  using  his  howitzer,  is  in  a  great  measure  due  the 
credit  of  the  battle  being  won  with  so  slight  a  loss  on  our  side.  As 
for  the  Second  Cavalry,  both  officers  and  men  behaved  as  soldiers 
should,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  any  invidious  distinctions. 
Suftice  it  to  say  that  they  sustained  their  well-earned  fame  as  the 
"Fighting  Second." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  S.  EVANS, 
Colonel  Second  California  Vol,  Cav.j  Commanding  Expedition, 

Lieut.  W.  L.  UsTiCK, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- General^  District  of  Utah, 


gij^g4,  1809.— Expedition  from  Oamp  Babbitt  to  Keyavilh 

Report  of  (Japtr-Mas^s^.  McLaughlin,  SecondjD^tixf^fma  Cavalry, 

Camp  Independence, 
Owen's  Siv^T-^^VMUejh  April  24,  1863. 

OoLQIIEJrr'f^ve  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obeSiBTree-toLinstruc- 
ti#gi^^ated  Gamp  Babbitt,  near  Visalia,  Gal,,  April  10, 1803,  and  sij 
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*  Not  found. 


^^ood  gross  for  animals  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  road  to  wf^hih 
emigrants,  and  also  the  greatest  abundance  of  salmon.  In  this  respex^ 
it  excels  any  stream  entering  Snake  Eiver  that  I  know  of.  There  is/iin 
old  and  much-traveled  trail  leaving  Snake  Eiver  near  Fort  Hall,  called 
the  Bannock  Trail,  which  is  used  by  roaming  and  hostile  banclfiwho 
wish  to  change  the  scene  of  their  depredations  and  prevent  suspicion 
as  to  what  tribe  they  belong.  It  touches  this  river  about  sevej^ry  miles 
from  the  inouth.  The  command  will  resume  the  march  in  tlu^.  morning 
for  Fort  W>alla  Walla,  and  reach  that  post  probably  about  the  1st  of 
November.    It  continues  in  excellent  health.  / 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  / 

E.  F.  MAUEY, 
Colonel  First  Cavalry  Ore^n   Volunteers, 

ACTINO  ASSISf^ANT   ADJUTANT-GeNERAL,  / 

Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vanvouvcr,  Wash,  Ter, 


Hdqrs.  Expedu'ion  against  the  Snake  Indians, 

Camp  Nq,  07,  on  Oicyhee  River,  October  11,  1863, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  command  arrived  here  yes- 
terday in  tolerably  fair  condition.  SincjBi  leaving  Bruneau  the  feed  for 
animals  has  been  very  scarce,  in  consequence  of  which  our  stock  is 
considerably  reduced.  I  found  Captain  Mason  encamped  here  with  his 
company,  in  charge  of  additional  supplies  received  from  Fort  Bois6  for 

my  command.    I  shall  remain  hereonly days  and  again  resume  the 

march.    Major  Einearson  leaves,  here  to  day  to  assume  command  of 
Fort  Bois(^.     I  have  kept  scoutiiig  parties  out  during  the  march  from 
Bruneau  Eiver,  but  have  succ9eded  in  finding  no  Indians. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

/  \        E.  F.  MAUEY, 

Colonel  First  Cavalry  Oregon   Volunteers,  Commanding, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General,^ 

\Headquarters  District  of  Oregon,  Fort  Vancourer,  Wash,  Ter,   * 


SJ^J^.-V 


\ 
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Hdqrs/ Expedition  against  the  Snak^j  Indians, 

y        Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash,  Ter.,  October  27,  1863, 

'  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  of  my  command  at  this 
post  on  the  20th  instant  in  good  health  and  fair  condition.  Companies 
A  and  E,  of  my  regiment,  and  H,  of  the  First  Washington  Territory 
Infantry,  took  quarters  at  this  post,  and  Company  D,  First  Cavalry 
Oregon  Volunteers,  went  into  camp  near  here,  from  whence'  I  have 
ordere<l  it  to  repair  to  The  Dalles  on  the  29th  instant.  Myself  and 
staff  yill  leave  here  for  Fort  Dalles  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  F.  MAUEY, 

G4^Iond'~FiP84"Gavalry  Oregon- Volunteers,  Commandingr 

AoTiNO  Assistant  Adjutant-G ener al, 

Hendqnariers  District  of-Oregon-j-FoH-Vaneow^r^  Wash.-Te*:, 

J5  R  R — VOL   L,  PT   I 
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MAY  5-30,   1863.— Expedition  from  Camp  Douglas,  Utah  Ter.,  to  Soda 

Springs,  on  the  Bear  River,  Idaho  Ter. 

Keport  of  Brig.  Gen.  P.  Edward  Connor,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  Dis- 
trict of  Utah. 

HEADQUARTERS  DISTRICT   OF  UTAH, 

Camp  Douglas,  Utah  Ter.,  June  2, 1863, 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  houor  to  report  to  the  general  commanding  the 
department  that  on  the  5th  of  May  ultimo  Company  H,  Third  Infantry 
California  Volunteers,  Captain  Black,  left  this  post,  pursuant  to  my 
orders,  en  route,  via  Box  Elder,  Bear  Kiver,  Cache  and  Marsh  Valleys, 
for  a  point  at  or  near  the  great  bend  of  Bear  River  known  as  Soda 
Springs,  Idaho  Ter.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  post  in  that 
region  for  the  protection  of  the  overland  emigration  to  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Bannock  City  mines.    Accompanying  this  expedition 
and  under  its  protection  were  a  large  number  of  persons  heretofore 
resident  of  this  Territory,  seceders  (under  the  name  of  Morrisites)  from 
the  Mormon  Church.    Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  having  been  reduced 
by  the  long-continued  persecutions  of  the  Mormons  to  the  most  abject 
poverty,  have  for  some  months  past  claimed  and  received  the  protec- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  forces  under  my  command.    Prudential  rea- 
sons, applying  as  well  to  this  command  as  to  the  Morrisites  themselves, 
rendered  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of 
this  camp  and  beyond  the  evil  influences  and  powers  of  the  Mormon 
hierarchy.    Regarding  the  expedition  to  Soda  Springs,  Idaho  Ter.,  as 
presenting  a  favorable  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  I  ordered  trans- 
portation to  be  provided  for  the  most  indigent  and  the  distribution 
of  provisions  to  the  destitute,  both  en  route  and  after  arrival  at  the 
new  post,  until  such  time  as  by  industry  and  well-directed  effort  these 
impoverished  and  persecuted  people  should  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves.   Some  of  them  were  able  to  furnish  their  own  teams  and  wagons. 
Most  of  them  gathered  up  their  household  goods  and  provided  them- 
selves with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  for  their  sustenance.     They 
numbered  in  all  160  souls,  comprised  of  53  families,  7  single  men,  and 
4  widows.    On  the  next  day.  May  6,  I  followed  with  Company  H,  Sec- 
ond Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  Lieutenant  Clark  commanding,  and 
overtook  the  main  train  and  infantry  twenty-five  miles  north  of  this 
city.    Proceeding  thence  by  easy  marches  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
miles  per  day  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  entire 
command  arrived  at  Brigham  City  (or  Box  Elder),  sixty  miles  north. 
May  8.    Here  leaving  the  infantry  and  train  to  proceed  by  the  old 
beaten  road  through  Cache  and  Marsh  Valleys  and  across  the  moun- 
tains, via  Sublett's  Cut-Off,  I  took  the  cavalry  by  a  less  frequented 
road,  crossing  Bear  River  at  the  lower  ferry;  thence  up  the  plateau 
lying  between  the  Malade  and  Bear  Rivers,  over  the  mountains  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin  from  those  of  Snake  and  Columbia 
Rivers;  thence  down  the  westerly  side  of  Marsh  Valley,  crossing  the 
Port  Neuf  River  north  of  Sublett's  Cut  Off,  and  down  the  east  and 
right  bank  of  that  river  to  Snake  River  Ferry,  a  distance  of  200  miles 
from  this  post,  arriving  at  that  point  May  13.    Our  general  course  to 
the  ferry  was  a  little  east  of  due  north,  passing  through  a  series  of  val- 
leys well  watered  and  with  light  timber  along  the  streams  and  on  the 
mountain  sides.    The  luxuriant  vegetation  at  this  early  season  of  the 
year  furnishing  good  grass  for  the  animals,  as  well  as  the  evidences  of 
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last  year's  growth,  bespoke  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  adaptation 
to  agriculture.     This  remark  more  especially  applies  to  Marsh  Val- 
ley, lying  due  north  of  and  adjoining  Cache  Valley,  the  latter  being 
already  thickly  settled  by  Mormons,  whose  most  northerly  settlements 
extend  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  first-mentioned  valley, 
the  Bear  River  and  a  low  ridge  dividing  the  two  valleys.    After  leav- 
ing Brigham  City  the  command  performed  two  night  marches,  the  first 
of  twelve  and  the  second  of  thirty-five  miles,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  wandering  bands  of  hostile  savages,  remnants  of  the  Sho^houfis, 
engaged  or  connected  with  [those]  who  took  part  in  the  battle  ofBear 
River  (29th  of  January  last),  were  in  the  neighborhood  and  might  be 
surprised  and  punished  for  repeated  and  recent  outrages  on  emigrants 
and  settlers.    In  this  expectation,  however,  I  was  disappointed,  few,  if 
any,  traces  of  Indians  being  found,  and  thenceforward  the  command 
proceeded  by  daily  marches.    In  Port  Neuf  Valley  wo  came  upon  two 
lodges  of  Indians  (Shoshones),  who  came  unhesitatingly  into  camp  with 
their  squaws,  satisfactorily  answered  all  questions  propounded,  and 
gave  evidence  of  friendly  disposition  toward  the  whites.    Giving  them 
to  understand  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  punish  sum- 
marily all  bad  Indians,  and  receiving  assurances  of  future  good  conduct 
on  their  part,  I  passed  on  without  molesting  these  Indians.    At  Snake 
River  Ferry  were  several  large  trains  of  emigrants  bound  north  to  the 
mines,  and  here  recruiting  their  animals.    Here  also  was  an  encamp- 
ment of  seventeen  lodges  of  Shoshone  (or  Snake)  Indians,  numbering 
in  all,  including  those  who  came  in  the  next  day,  250  or  300.    They  were 
well  mounted  and  had  grazing  in  the  vicinity  a  considerable  number  of 
stock.    These  Indians  were  reliably  represented  to  me  as  friendly  and 
peaceable,  and  have  been  living  at  the  ferry  during  the  past  winter. 
Being  accompanied  by  Judge  Doty,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
for  Utah,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Indians  on  the  night  of  our 
arrival  attended  by  the  chiefs,  old  and  young  men,  and  squaws,  i 
Through  an  interpreter  many  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  locality 
of  hostile  chiefs  and  their  bands,  and  the  power  of  the  Government 
duly  impressed  upon  them.    They  were  informed  that  the  troops  had 
been  sent  to  this  region  to  protect  good  Indians  and  whites,  and  equally 
to  punish  bad  Indians  and  bad  white  men;  that  it  was  my  determma- 
tion  to  visit  the  most  summary  punishment,  even  to  extermination,  on 
Indians  who  committed  depredations  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  emi- 
grants or  settlers.    They  were  also  assured  that  if  bad  w  hites  trespassed 
upon  their  rights  the  report  of  the  facts  to  me  or  my  officers  would  be 
followed  by  punishment  on  the  malefactors  and  a  prompt  remedy  of  all 
grievances  to  the  extent  of  my  power.    After  the  customary  smoking 
with  the  chiefs  and  a  grand  dance  by  men  and  squaws,  I  ordered  the 
distribution  among  them  of  a  small  quantity  of  bacon,  flour,  and  sugar. 
The  conference  was  satisfactory,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  force  at  my 
command  in  that  far-off'  region,  as  well  as  our  rapid  march  through  a 
country  rarely  traversed  by  whites,  evidently  had  a  good  effect.     I 
learned  from  them  that  Pocatello,  the  great  chief  of  the  hostile  glia- 
shoues,  had  gone  a  long  distance  off'  on  the  Lower  Snake,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Humboldt ;  that  Saquache  f  Sagwich  ?],  one  of  the  leaders, 
who  escaped  wounded  from  the  battle  of  Bear  River,  was  somewhere  in 
the  south  near  the  Mormon  settlements  of  Cache  Valley,  and  San  Pitch 
still  farther  east.    The  region  immediately  about  the  Snake  River  at 
this  ferry,  which  is  about  ten  miles  east  of  old  Fort  Hall,  is  a  dry, 
barren  sand  plain,  the  road  to  the  ferry  being  exceedingly  heavy  and 
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difficult  to  traverse.    Grass  of  tolerable  quality  and  quantity  is  to  be 
found  several  miles  to  the  eastward  on  the  Blackfoot  Creek,  which  here 
empties  into  the  Snake  after  running  for  perhaps  thirty  miles  parallel 
with  and  not  far  from  the  river.    The  Snake  here  is  a  rapid  stream  2o0 
vardsin  width,  and  at  this  season  20  feet  in  depth,  and  is  seldom  or 
never  fordable  at  this  point.    Beyond  and  to  the  northward  the  plain 
of  sage  brush  and  grease  wood  extends  some  fifty  miles  to  a  high  range 
of  mountains,  three  high  buttes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  forming  a 
prominent  landmark.    The  distance  from  Soda  Springs  to  this  ferry,  via 
the  Brldger  and  Fort  Hall  emigrant  road,  is  upward  of  seventy  miles, 
pursuing  a  northwesterly  course.    Emigrants  from  the  Last  via  this 
road  for  the  new  mines,  leaving  the  ferry  travel  up  the  Snake  Kiver  in 
nearly  an  easterly  direction  about  seventy  miles  to  a  point  nearly  due 
north  of  Soda  Springs,  thus  following  from  Soda  Springs  along  two 
sides  of  a  triangle,  either  of  which  is  seventy  miles  long,  a  distance  of 
140  miles.    With  the  design  of  finding  a  practicable  route  for  a  wagon 
road  through  some  pass  in  the  mountains  whereby  a  more  direct  course 
could  be  made,  I  sent  Lieutenant  Clark  with  a  detachment  of  twenty- 
five  men  with  five  days'  rations  and  orders  to  cross  the  Blackfoot  near 
its  source  at  the  base  of  the  foothills,  and,  proceeding  up  the  Snake 
sixtv  or  seventy- five  miles,  turn  to  the  south,  seek  out  such  pass,  and 
loin  the  command  at  Soda  Springs.    This  expedition  was  eminently 
successful,  finding  a  good  pass  for  a  road  along  the  base  of  the  triangle 
mentioned  above,  striking  Snake  Eiver  seventy  miles  above  and  east 
of  the  present  ferry.    At  this  point  a  ferry  has  been  established,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  good  boat  will  be  in  running  order.    With  the  main 
body  of  the  cavalry,  train,  &c.,  I  left  the  Blackfoot  about  fifteen  miles 
east  of  the  ferry,  and  pursuing  a  southeasterly  course  across  the  divide 
bv  a  good  natural  road,  arrived  at  Soda  Springs  on  the  l^th  of  May, 
nassins:  through  large  and  fertile  valleys  lying  along  Boss  Fork  of 
Snake  Eiver  and  the  North  Branch  of  the  Port  Neuf.    The  infantry 
with  the  settlers  not  having  yet  arrived,  detachments  under  Lieuten- 
ants Bradley  and  Ustick  were  dispatched  north  and  south  to  explore 
the  country  and  find  a  route  for  a  direct  and  practicable  wagon  road  to 
the  settlements  in  Cache  Valley  and  to  report  on  the  character  of 

^^S'thrioth  Company  H,  Third  Infantry,  arrived,  after  a  long  and 
tedious  trip,  accompanied  by  their  charge,  the  settlers  for  the  new 
town.  A  suitable  and  eligible  location  was  selected  on  the  north  bank 
of  Bear  Eiver,  near  the  great  bend,  and  four  miles  east  of  where  the 
Soda  Springs  Valley  opens  into  Old  Crater  Valley,  the  latter  some  fifty 
miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  width.  The  sight  was  surveyed  imme- 
diately east  of  the  springs,  as  was  also  one  mile  ^q^.^^^/^F^^^;;^;  ^^^^^ 
reservation,  adjoining  on  the  east  the  town  site,  in  latitude  about  42 J 
north  and  longitude  111  J  west.  The  water  is  good  and  abundant  as 
well  from  the  river  as  from  the  numerous  mountain  streams--easily 
diverted  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Back  of  the  town  and  north  wood 
for  fuel  is  abundant,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  timber  of 
large  growth  suitable  for  building  purposes  is  found  at  a  distance  ot 
lesl  thin  two  miles.  The  soil,  judging  from  the  growth  of  the  native 
grasses  and  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  is  susceptible  of  cultivation 
nnd  the  raising  of  valuable  crops,  the  shortness  of  the  season  and  the 
£de  of XUa^^^  alone  rendering  this  at  all  doubtful.  The  settlers 
were  allotted  building  lots  of  fair  size,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  erection  of  shelters  for  themselves  and  families.    After  remaining 
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at  this  post  for  six  days,'  establishing 
the  infantry  at  the  new  post  and  look- 
ing to  the  present  and  immediate  future 
wants  of  the  settlers,  on  the  30th  of 
May  I  returned  to  this  post  via  the  Mor- 
mon settlements  in  Cache  Valley.  The  r 
explorations  above  referred  to  satis- 
fied me  of  the  fertility  of  the  country 
surrounding  Soda  Springs  and  of  the 
entire  practicability  of  making  at  small 
expense  of  labor  a   good  wagon  road  from 
the  northern  settlements  oi  Cache  Valley, 
crossing  Bear  River  at  or  near  the  battle- 
ground through  a  gap  in  the  mountains, 
and  tbence  northerly  along  the  western 
bank  of  Bear. River  to  Soda  Springs.  This 
road  will  be  much  more  direct  than  the 
old  road  traversed  by  the  infantry  com- 

fany,  and  the  distance  can  be  reduced 
rom  200  miles,  as  at  present,  to  about 
150  or  160  miles.  This  road,  connecting 
with  the  new  road  explored  by  Lieutenant 
Clark  north  from  Soda  Springs  to  Ban- 
nock City,  will  render  the  distance  from 
the  latter  place  to  this  ooint  not  more 
than  350  miles.  The  new  road  north  from 
Soda  'Springs  to  Snake  Hiver  will  shorten 
the  route  of  emigrants  from  the  East 
via  ?ort  Bridger  not  less  than  seventy 
miles,  as  well  as  present  a  route  well 
watered  and  furnisning  good  feed  for 
animals,  with  abundance  of  game.  The 
expedition  has  traveled  in  a  direct  line 
about  500  miles,ajado has;' carefully  ^xplfired 
a  region  of  country  over  1,000  miles  in 
extent  heretofore  little  known,  and  con- 
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■f«J"^°^/*^^5^  °^ly  *he  most  vague 
and  prude  ideas  were  held.     Before 
fffI^"^^.^°§®.^P'^i^6S  I  sent  a  de- 
{f?^®?^  °^  twenty  men  over  the  moun- 
tains to  pass   through  Bear  Lake  Val- 
ley in  hopes  of  finding  the  band  of 
?^fr?\?^PP°^Sf^  ^^  ^e  roaming  in 
«Snij®f  n'°?*    .T^®  detachment  was  uh- 
successful  m  its  object,  and  it   ioined 
the  command  a  few  days  aher  at  pJaS! 
ciJhp  v^r^*  northerly  settlement  in 
fih^  fl^^-^^y^  ^n^^  thoroughly  sear- 
In  th?c^'■^^'°^*^^°^^«^ic^l  It  passed. 

oSca^ion  tTo°*r"  ^  "^I  ^i^  that^having 
occasion  to  send  an  empty  train  to  Carbon 

to'l§o'jJ^J?ffi^^'!  «*^"«^  I  furbished 
iSiif     !°ri?^*®^  transportation  to  that 
f?i?ii/Sf  .  u^y  have  already  safely 
arrived  at  their  destination.  r 

servant7  ^^^P^^^^^^^^^'  y^ur  obedient 

P.   Edw.  Connor, 
Brigadier-General     U.  S.  Volunteers, 
Commanding  District. 

Lieut.   Col.  R.   G.   i)rum, 

Assistant  iidiutant-General,  U.   S.Armv 
J)epartment  of  the  Pacific,  San      •^' 
iPran CISCO,  Cal. 


>>. 


»ALT  JjAKE  OlTY,  June  ^2,  1803. 

Expedition  from  Bridger  under  Captain  Lewis  captured  fifty  of-  San 
Pitch's  bapd.  Captaiu  Smith  killed  ten  Indians  Saturday  last  ilHr 
Government  Springs.  Utes  collecting  in  settlements  south  in  large 
immbers,  and  threatening  destruction  to  soldiers  and  overland  mail. 
Have  only  sixty  men  for  duty  at  Camp  Douglas. 

P.  E.  CONNOE, 

T  •     i.    r^  ,    ^    o,    ^  Brigadier- General,  Commanding  District. 

Lieut.  Col.  K.  C.  Deum,  "^ 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 
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at  this  post  for  six  days,  establishing 
the  infantry  at  the  new  post  and  lock- 
ing to  the  present  and  immediate  future 
wants  of  the  settlers,  on  the  SOth  of 
inay  I  returned  to  this  post  via  the  Mor- 
mon settlements  in  Cache  Valley.  The  ■ 
explorations  above  referred  to  satis- 
fied me  of  the  fertility  of  the  country 
surrounding  3oda  Springs  and  of  the 
entire  practicability  of  making  at  small 
expense  of  labor  a   good  wanon  road  from 
the  northern  settlements  of  Cache  Valley, 
crossing  J3ear  River  at  or  near  the  battle- 

untains, 

,   ,   -  ^    _  ^  o  —  western 

banK  of  Bear  raver  to  Soda  Springs.  This 
road  will  be  much  more  direct  than  the 
old  road  trtversed  by  the  infantry  com- 
pany, and  tlie  distance  can  be  reduced 
from  200  miles,  as  at  present,  to  abcut 
150  or  loO  miles.  This  road,  connecting 
with  the  new  road  explored  by  lieutenant 
ulark  north  from  Soda  Springs  to  Ban- 
nock City,  will  render  the  distance  from 
the  latter  piece  to  this  ooint  not  more 
than  350  miles.   The  new  road  north  from 
ooda  ►Jurings  tc  Snake  xiiver  will  shorten 
the  route  of  emigrants  from  the  East 
via  -^'crt  Bridger  not  less  than  seventy 
miles,  as  '^ell  as  present  a  route  well 


urussing  near  itiver  at  or  near 
ground  through  a  gap  in  the  m.ou 
and  thence  northerly  along  the 


watered  and  furnishing  good  feed  for 
animals,  with  abundance'of  game.  The 
expedition  has  traveled  in  a  direct  line 
about  DOO  miles, jand; has  carefully  fexplCred 
a  region  of  country  over  l,00u  miles  in 
extent  heretofore  little  known,  and  con- 
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o^ri^-^'^-^-^'^  °^^y  <:he  most  vague 
and  crude  ideas  were  held.     Before 
leaving  ooda  springs  I  sent  a  de- 

f«?nr?.^  °^  ^''^l^^y  '"P  °^er  t.ho  moun- 
tains to  paps   through  Bear  Lake  Val- 
ley in  nopes  of  finding  the  band  of 
jagwich,  supposed  to  be  roaming  in 
that  section.    /The  detachment  was  uh- 
successful  m  its  object,  and  it   ioined 

ciph/voTr^^  northerly  settlement  in 
^h^A,^^^^^'  ^^^^^^  thoroughly  sear- 
oh»a  the  region  through  which  It   oassed. 
In  this  connection  I  my  add  thafha^in^ 
occasion  to  send  an  empiv  train  to  CarSon 

ta  ^^a^fn^^'^^^l'^'^f  ^^^^■«^'  I  furnished 
nniif    ^'°rif'^®?  transportation  tc  that 
point,  and   they  have  already  spfelv 
arrived  at  their  destination.  "^i 

spr^nn?''-^  respectfully,   your  obedient 

V   '     ^.     ^\  -^^'•^-   Connor, 
i^rigadier-General     U.   6.  Volunteers, 
worrunanding  Jistrict, 

Lieut.   Gol.  B.   G.   Jrum 

iissistant  ^Miiutant-General,  U.   S.Amy 
department  of  the  Pacific,   San 
i?Van CISCO,  Gal. 


->> 


OALT   L.AKE   (JlTY,  June  L'^J^  1863, 

Expedition  froiii  Bridger  under  Captain  Lewis  captured  fifty  of  8an 
Pitch's  band  Captain  Smith  killed  ten  Indians  Saturday  last  nelir 
Government  Springs.  Utes  collecting  in  settlements  south  in  large 
mimbers  and  threatening  destruction  to  soldiers  and  overland  mail. 
Have  only  sixty  men  for  duty  at  Camp  Douglas. 

P.  E.  CONNOK, 

T-     ^    r^  1    ,.    ..    ^  ^^'Wt^ilif^r- General,  Commanding  JJistrict. 

Lieut.  Col.  E.  C.  Drum, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 
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INDIANS  OF  UTAH. 


Bt  Dr.  Garland  Hurt. 


The  following  communication  from  Dr.  Garland  Hurt,  who  for  several  years  was 
an  Indian  agent  under  the  General  Government  in  Utah,  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  ethnological  subjects.  I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  the  doctor 
in  the  idea,  which  he  appears  to  hold  forth  as  to  the  original  disparity  of  the  races,  and 
that  any  mode  of  treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  ignores  this  doctrine,  or  rather 
which  is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  original  unity  of  the  race,  must  be  attended  with 
failure.  I  know  it  is  the  habit  of  many  excellent  and  scientific  men,  as  the  doctor 
has  done,  to  leave  out  in  then-  philosophy  a  great  truth — the  greatest  that  has  been 
divulged  to  the  world — that  the  great  I  AM  has  spoken  to  man  in  his  ignorance,  and 
has  given  to  him  certain  primary  truths,  which  if  he  regard,  he  will  assuredly  live  in 
.  light;  but  which  if  he  disregard,  he  will  as  assuredly  walk  in  darkness  himself,  and 
lead  others  into  darkness.  Among  these  great  primary  truths,  I  hold,  is  the  unity  of 
the  race;  and  before  any  one,  in  my  judgment,  has  a  right  to  disbelieve  it,  he  must 
first  show  that  the  source  of  knowledge  of  the  Holy  One,  the  Bible,  which  unbelievers 
have  as  yet  only  served  to  strengthen  by  their  cavils  and  objections,  is  untrue,  and 
therefore  unworthy  of  being  received  as  the  grand  text-book  of  individuals  as  well  as 
of  nations.  This  the  history  of  that  work  through  the  ages  which  are  gone,  its  internal 
evidences,  and  its  acknowledged  bearing  on  the  happiness  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
which  have  sincerely  embraced  it,  show  they  will  never  be  able  to  do.  So  far  from 
it,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  (however  it  may  be  the  fashion  of  the  mere  moralist  to 
deny  it  and  sometimes  to  deride  it)  the  greatest  specimen  of  statesmanship  is  yet  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  condition  of  a  kingdom  whose  controlhng  officers  shall  be  hke  Joseph 
and  Daniel  of  Bible  history  and  Washington  of  modern  times,  whose  only  fear  seems 
to  have  been  lest  they  should  do  wrong  and  run  counter  to  the  Divine  mind. 

Dr.  Garland  Hmt  to  Captain  Simpson, 

• 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  2,  1860. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  for  information  concerning  the  Indians  in 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  I  would  remark  that  numerous  tribes  are  designated  by  persons 
living  in  the  Territory,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  susceptible  of  the  following  divisions 

and  subdivisions,  viz : 

Utahs:     Pah-Utahs,   Yamp-Pah-Utahs,   Cheveriches,    Pah-Vantes,    San-pitches, 

Py-eeds. 
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Sho-sho-nees :  Snakes,  Bannacks,  To-si- witches,  Go-sha-Utes,  Cum-um-pahs. 

Py-Utes. 

Wall-shoes. 

The  two  latter  tribes  inhabit  the  country  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  and  are  not  sufficiently  understood  by  me  to  enable  me  to  speak  of 
them  in  detail. 

The  San-pitches  speak  the  Utah  dialect,  and  consequently  I  have  classified  them 
as  a  subdivision  of  that  tribe,  though  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  many  respects, 
and  the  Py-eeds  appear  to  occupy  the  same  relation. 

The  Go-sha-Utes  appear  to  be  a  hybrid  race  between  the  Sho-sho-nees  and  Utahs, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cum-um-pahs,  the  difference  between  them  growing 
out  of  their  relations  to  the  different  bands  or  subdivisions  of  these  two  tribes.  These 
mixed  bands  are  known  as  the  Diggers,  and  commonly  called  Snake  Diggers  and  Ute 
Diggers.  The  Snakes  and  Utahs  proper  are  well  formed  and  featured,  but  of  a  darker 
complexion  than  the  Indians  of  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains. 

They  are  fierce  and  warlike  in  their  habits,  and  have  been  at  war  with' each  other 
for  several  generations,  and  are  likely  to  continue  hostile.  Each  of  these  tribes  are 
also  at  war  with  other  tribes  whose  territories  border  on  their  own.  The  Snakes  are 
at  war  with  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  and  the  Utahs  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arrapa- 
hoes.  They  botli,  however,  profess  friendship  for  the  white  man.  It  is  the  boast  of 
the  Snakes,  under  a""  chief  named  Wash-i-chee,  that  the  blood  of  the  white  man  had 
never  stained  their  soil. 

They  occupy  the  country  bordering  on  Snake  River,  Bear  River,  Green  River^ 
and  as  far  east  as  the  Wind  River.  These  bands  of  the  Snakes  are  well  supplied  with 
horses  and  fire-arms,  and  subsist  principally  by  hunting.  Formerly,  the  buffalo  ranged 
in  their  country,  and  formed  the  principal  game ;  but  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
which  appear  to  be  corroborated  by  those  of  the  early  trappers,  these  animals  disap- 
peared from  their  range  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  and  have  not  since  returned.*  At  certain  seasons,  however,  these  animal^ 
visit  the  Sweetwater  and  Wind  Rivers,  whither  the  Snakes  repair  every  summer  and 
autumn  to  meet  them,  and  this  brings  them  in  contact  with  the  Crows,  who  regard  them 
as  trespassers,  and  have  treated  them  accordingly,  and  hence  the  hostilities  between 
the  Snakes  and  Crows,  which  will  be  Hkely  to  continue  so  long  as  the  buffalo  continues 
to  range  upon  these  waters.  ^ 

The  inferior  bands  of  this  tribe,  especially  the  To-si- witches  (White  Knives),  inhab- 
iting the  Humboldt  River — who  take  their  name  from  a  beautiful  white  flint,  which  they 
procure  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  use  as  knives  in  dressing  their  food — are  a 

,,„  ,  -.. .  ■ -  .  -  ■■■»■  ■  —■.■■■■■IIMMI— ■■■—   .-■^■—  .1^ 

*  Note  hy  Captain  Simpson. — Governor  Denver,  when  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  addressed  a  letter  to  Hon.  Alex 
ander  H.  Stephens,  Representative  in  Congress,  January  18, 1859,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  Territory,  including  the 
gold-region  of  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  in  which  he  says  the  following  in  relation  to  the  range  of  the  buffalo :  "  Herds  of 
buffalo  frequent  the  plains  along  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  none  have  ever  been  found  farther  to 
the  westward.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  that  buffaloes  ever  crossed  that  rocky  barrier.  Their  range  seems 
to  have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi."  TLo  governor  is  here  evidently  wrong, 
for  I  have  seen  a  number  of  skulls  of  buffalo  in  Echo  Cafion,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Timpanogos  Valley,  all  show- 
ing that  at  not  a  very  remote  period  the  buffalo  roamed  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Besides,  Fremont,  in  his  report 
of  his  second  expedition  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  expressly  states  (p.  144)  that  the  buffalo  ranged  west  of  these 
mountains  up  to  1838  or  1840 ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  as  given  above  by  Dr.  Hurt,  certainly  corroborate  it. 
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very  treacherous  people ;  and  the  Bannacks,  Go-sha-Utes,  and  Cum-um-pahs  are  not 
much  less  so.  These  latter  bands  are  in  the  habit  of  infesting  the  emigration-road 
between  the  Soda  Springs  and  the  Bear  River  and  the  head  of  the  Humboldt,  during 
the  season  of  emigration  to  California ;  and  it  is  beUeved,  and,  I  think,  not  without 
plausible  foundation,  that  persons  residing  within  the  setttlements  of  Utah  encourage 
these  spoHations  by  oflfering  a  market  for  the  property  thus  obtained. 

The  Utahs  proper  inhabit  the  waters  of  Green  River  south  of  the  Green  River 
Mountains,  the  Grand  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Navajo  country. 
They  also  claim  the  country  bordering  on  Utah  Lake  and  as  far  south  as  the  Sevier 

Lake,  as  theirs. 

They  also  subsist  principally  by  hunting,  and  have  the  same  traditions  as  to  the 
final  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  from  their  hunting-grounds  that  the  Snakes  have ; 
and  it  is  their  efforts  to  penetrate  into  the  territories  of  the  Arrapahoes  and  Cheyennes 
in  pursuit  of  their  receding  game  that  have  entailed  upon  them  a  most  destructive  war, 
in  which  their  enemies  have  the  advantage  in  arms  and  ammunition,  but  not  in  bravery; 
for  it  is  my  opinion,  from  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  that  there  is  not  a  braver 
tribe  to  be  found  among  the  aborigines  of  America  than  the  Utahs,  none  warmer  m 
their  attachments,  less  relenting  in  their  hatred,  or  less  capable  of  treachery.  So 
complex  is  their  nature  that  to  trust  them  it  is  necessary  to  understand  them. 

Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  scanty  supply  of  smaller  game, 
which  is  continually  growing  less,  these  Indians  are  occasionally  reduced  to  the  most 
extreme  state  of  want,  and  the  weaker  families  are  compelled  to  subsist  upon  roots, 

plants,  and  insects.  .       n     • 

Some  of  the  inferior  bands  of  both  Snakes  and  Utahs  are  almost  continually  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  and  are  compelled  to  resort  almost  exclusively  to  small  animals, 

roots,  and  insects  for  subsistence.  ,       •       £  v.- 

Among  the  more  vigorous  bands,  the  principal  employments  are  hunting,  hshmg, 
shooting,  horse-racing,  and  gambling.  All  the  labor  except  hunting  devolves  upon 
their  females,  who  di-ess  their  skins,  and  make  them  into  clothing  or  lodges  or  prepare 
them  for  the  market.  The  father  holds  his  female  children  as  his  slaves,  and  demands 
a  stipulated  price  for  them  in  marriage.  Some  of  their  females  are  well-featured  and 
bring  good  prices,  but  generally  a  few  buckskins  or  a  pair  of  blankets  will  purchase 

a  bride.  -,      /■        i  t 

Their  females  are  also  excessively  addicted  to  gambling.  The  mode  of  gambling 
with  both  sexes  is  quite  similar,  a  number  of  sticks  being  used  in  place  of  cards.  They 
are  so  infatuated  with  this  arrangement  that  I  have  known  parties  of  them  to  refrain 
from  eating  and  sleeping  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  and  gamble,  with  but  httle 

intermission.  .        j-  x.  re       i.-  i,  t 

Between  the  Utahs  proper  and  the  Py-eeds  there  is  a  species  of  ti-aflic  which  i 

believe  is  not  known  among  any  other  tribes  upon  the  continent.    I  allude  to  the 

bartering  of  children.     So  abject  and  degraded  are  the  Py-eeds  that  they  will  sell 

their  children  to  the  Utahs  for  a  few  trinkets  or  bits  of  clothing.     The  Utahs  carry 

these  children  to  New  Mexico,  where  they  find  a  profitable  market  for  them  among 

the  Navajoes ;  and  so  important  is  it  in  enabling  them  to  supply  themselves  with 
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blankets  from  the  Navajoes,  who  manufacture  a  superior  article  of  Indian  blankets, 
that  the  trade  has  become  quite  indispensable ;  and  so  vigorously  is  it  prosecuted  that 
scarcely  one-half  of  the  Py-eed  children  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  the  band;  and,  a 
large  majority  of  those  being  males,  this  and  other  causes  are  tending  to  depopulate 

their  bands  very  rapidly. 

These  Py-eeds  indulge  in  a  rude  species  of  agriculture,  which  they  probably 
derived  from  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  and  perpetuate  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and 
that  in  the  most  primitive  form.  Their  productions  are  com,  beans,  and  squashes. 
They  have  no  fai-ming-implements,  and  of  course  what  they  thus  produce  costs  them 
twice  the  amount  of  labor  that  would  be  necessary  with  proper  faciUties. 

The  Py-eeds  are  perhaps  the  most  timid  and  dejected  of  all  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Rocky' Mountains,  being  regarded  by  the  Utahs  as  their  slaves.  They  not  unfre- 
quently  take  their  children  from  them  by  force.  I  have  learned  from  the  Utahs, 
however,  that  they  much  prefer  obtaining  them  peaceably  if  they  possibly  can ;  but 
when  pacific  measures  fail,  some  of  their  men  prefer  to  tak^  them  by  force  than  to  be 
disappointed. 

This  is  the  band  of  Indians  who  the  Mormons  say  committed  the  massacre  at  the 
Mountain  Meadows  in  the  month  of  September,  1857 ;  but  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  them  must  perceive  at  once  how  utterly  absurd  and  impossible  it  is  for  such  a 
report  to  be  true,  for  I  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  ten  men  well  armed  could  defend 
themselves  against  the  largest  force  that  this  band  could  muster. 

Their  religious  ceremonies  are  quite  simple  and  primitive,  being  nearly  the  same 
among  them  all.  They  recognize  but  one  God,  or  Great  Spirit,  whom  they  call  by 
different  names  among  different  tribes ;  but  their  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity  are  generally  Kmited  and  erroneous.  Smoking  seems  to  be  one  of  their  religious 
ceremonies,  and  is  generally  indulged  in  with  great  solenmity,  especially  in  their 

national  councils. 

They  are  very  superstitious,  and  frequently  attribute  natural  events  to  super- 
natural causes,  as  the  changes  and  eclipses  of  the  moon.  Some  of  them  have  an  idea 
that  anything  asked  for  on  the  first  sight  of  the  new  moon  will  be  granted  by  the 

Great  Spirit. 

The  sun  appears  to  be  with  the  most  of  them  the  embodiment  or  representation 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  supphcations  are  frequently  made  to  the  rising  sun  as  to  a 
rational  being.  But  in  all  these  ceremonies,  their  conceptions  seem  to  fall  infinitely 
below  a  rational  comprehension  of  the  object  of  their  adoration,  and  often  developing 
an  inconsistency  not  easily  reconciled  with  an  enhghtened  idea  of  true  religious 
devotion. 

Their  family-relations  are  patriarchal,  and  the  practice  of  polygamy  is  indulged. 
The  marriage-ceremony,  being  very  simple,  is  often  celebrated  privately. 

In  their  funeral-ceremonies,  the  deepest  grief  is  manifested  sometimes  by  inflicting 
punishment  upon  themselves.  They  will,  on  the  death  of  a  principal  person,  kill  their 
horses,  burn  their  lodges  and  clothing,  and  not  unfrequently  sacrifice  their  prisoners, 
cut  their  hair  very  short,  and  refrain  from  food,  in  some  instances  going  without  eating 
or  diinking  for  several  days. 
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The  females  of  the  bereaved  family  observe  the  season  of  mourning  with  the  most 
bitter  lamentations,  and  for  months  after  the  death  of  a  husband  they  greet  the  early 
morning  with  loud  and  piteous  cries.  But  the  warrior  scorns  to  weep,  and  prefers  to 
manifest  his  bereavement  by  cutting  and  carving  his  flesh,  which  he  sometimes  in- 
dulges to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  his  own  life. 

They  have  no  literature,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  history  of  their  own 
tribes  or  famiUes.  The  few  traditions  that  have  descended  to  them  are  too  vague,  indis- 
tinct, and  disconnected  to  be  rehed  on  as  a  history  beyond  the  first  preceding  genera- 
tion. 

They  are  firm  believers  in  charms,  legerdemain,  and  necromancy,  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  sick  these  superstitious  devices  constitute  their  principal  treatment, 
which  their  patients  submit  to  with  the  most  unbounded  faith. 

Each  band  has  its  medicine-man,  whom  they  treat  with  great  respect  and  par- 
tiality. 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  this  region  there  is  the  same  indisposition  to  habits  of 
industry,  indolence  being  the  rule  and  industry  the  exception,  and  nothing  but  the 
keenest  impulses  of  necessity  can  impel  them  to  action. 

But  this  characteristic  they,  I  believe,  only  possess  in  common  with  all  the  infe- 
rior tribes  of  our  species,  and,  with  a  view  to  their  civilization,  is  an  item  worthy  of 
much  consideration.  Intellectually  they  appear  to  be  as  well  endowed  as  most  of  the 
native  tribes  of  this  continent ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  some  of  those  higher 
intellectual  endowments  which  render  our  own  race  progressive  and  so  eminently  fit 
us  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  enlightened  government.  The  discussion  of  this  subject 
involves  a  comparison  of  the  races  and  invites  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  dispar- 
ity that  now  exists  between  them,  whether  that  disparity  arises  out  of  mental  or  phys- 
ical inequahty,  or  both;  to  what  extent  that  inequality  is  capable  of  retarding  their 
progress  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  arts,  and  science.  It  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  a  large  number  of  our  modem  philanthropists  that  all  beings  possessing  the 
himian  form  were  originally  endowed  with  an  equality  that  ever  forbids  the  idea  of 

inferiority. 

With  an  eye  single  to  this  similarity  in  physical  form,  they  seem  to  overlook  the 
mental  inequahty,  or  attribute  it  to  a  want  of  culture  ;  and  hence  the  misguided  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  many  of  the  colored  races,  whose  mental  inferiority  is  a  fixed 
and  demonstrable  fact,  which  must  ever  and  inevitably  define  their  position  in  the  scale 
of  political  importance,  and  renders  the  idea  of  their  future  elevation  to  an  equality 
with  the  Caucasian  race  utterly  preposterous,  and  can  only  exist  in  the  misguided  wan- 
derings of  a  perverted  imagination.  They  have  shown  from  their  earliest  generations 
their  incapacity  for  any  except  the  most  simple  forms  of  government,  such  as  would 
assimilate  them  to  some  species  of  the  gregarious  animals,  whom  they  approximate  to  in 
this  respect  and  imitate  as  much  as  they  do  the  higher  orders  of  their  own  species. 

The  conclusions,  then,  to  which  we  must  arrive  by  this  coiu*se  of  reasoning  are 
obvious.  ^•^ 

First.  That  by  becoming  the  constant  recipients  of  our  care  and  sympathy  their 
condition  is  temporarily  ameUorated,  but  only  so  during  the  appUcation  of  that  care 
and  sympathy. 
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Secondly.  By  amalgamation  we  elevate  them  at  the  expense  of  the  degradation  of 
the  superior  race. 

Thirdly.  By  coercion  they  are  made  subservient  to  the  intellect  of  the  superior 
race,  and  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  own  subsistence,  by  controlling  and  directing 
their  physical  energies  into  the  channels  of  usefulness.  There  is  a  misguided  philan- 
thropy which  seems  to  be  constantly  directing  our  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of 
what  in  the  nature  of  things  is  utterly  impossible,  and  which  it  is  the  province  of 
moral  philosophy  to  correct. 

Tliese  errors  are  exemplified  in  the  attempt  of  our  Government,  at  the  expense 
of  millions  of  treasure,  to  improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  country,  who  continue  to  sink  lower  in  degradation  and  want,  and  are  annually 
diminishing  in  numbers.  While  a  small  African  colony,  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
confederacy,  under  what  some  are  pleased  to  style  tyranny  and  oppression,  have  swelled 
to  a  powerful  nation,  infinitely  more  happy  than  the  Indians  or  than  themselves  could 
be  without  the  controlling  influence  of  the  superior  race. 

These  Africans,  we  repeat,  are  infinitely  more  happy  and  prosperous  than  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  be  without  the  controlling  influence  of  the  superior  race ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  instead  of  diminishing  they  contribute  to  swell  the  sources  of  the 
national  revenue. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Garland  Hurt. 

Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  U.  S,  A, 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1860. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  very  valuable  letter,  in  relation  to  the  Indians  in  Utah  Territory, 
I  have  just  received  and  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  will  constitute  an 
important  portion  of  my  forthcoming  report.  I  agree  with  you  in  all  you  say,  except 
as  to  the  original  disparity  of  the  races,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  restoration  to 
the  same  level  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  religious  condition.  The  same  God 
who  has  for  wise  purposes  permitted  the  degradation  of  some  portions  of  the  human 
family,  can  also  by  His  Spirit  so  breathe  upon  mankind  as  to  cause  them,  through  the 
purchased  redemption  of  His  only  beloved  Son,  to  see  each  other  eye  to  eye,  and  to 
delight  themselves  in  the  common  blessings  of  one  united  family.  This  view  is  per- 
fectly consistent  to  my  mind  with  the  coercion,  for  a  time,  of  the  inferior  races  to  labor, 
of  which  you  speak,  and  which  I  believe  is  one  of  the  divinely  appointed  means  to 

that  end.* 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  H.  Simpson, 

Cofptain  Topographical  Engineers. 
Dr.  Garland  Hurt. 

*Ar(1  I  might  have  added  that  the  history  of  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  other  tribes  in  our 
own  country,  inchiding  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  as  also  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is 
confirmatory  of  my  position. 
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Sbc-sho-nes 


Shoshoneart 


Sho-Qho-nes:  Jacob  Forney/  Supti   of-Ind,   Affairo,. 
W,   Tns  mantions  in  1858  a  visit  from  a  nana  of  ^ 
Sho-sho-nes  with  their  chief  Little  Soldier  and 
aub-chief  Ben^i  •   Simons  who  were  living  in  Weber 
valley^.     The  territory  claimed  by  them  included 
Salt  l^ake,  Bear 'Rj.ver,  V/eber 'River, and  Cache 
Valley. ^ 

^x^fess*  &  Docs.  H.R.   35th  Con^5.   2d  Sess.  Ex.  Doc. 

,   185t>-Rept.  Coram.   Indian  Affairs,  p.   561J5VS^ 
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Rept.Comm.Ind.Affrs.  for  1873:     Powell  &Jngalls  Kept..  41-70, 
1874  (especially  44-45;  51 -52 :  60-61) 
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Fremont's  2d  Expedition 


September  3,  1843 .-Mouth , of  Bear  River,  Great  Salt  Lake. 

••In  the  afternoon  the  men  returned  with  the' boat,  bringing 
with  them  a  small  quantity  of  roots,,  and  some  meat,  which  the 
Indians  had  told  them  was  bear  meat." 


Fremonts  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  149,  1845 


SHOSHONE    CHIEFS 


Brigh™  Yom«,  i„  hia  account  of  th,  Shoshone -Utah  treaty 
of  Sept.3.   1852  (at  Salt  Lake  City?) .  ^„tio„«  the  following 
as  proBont  on  the  part  of  the  Shoshony:    M::sho;Wg, 
I»lt2£:aitoh,  Watche.na,p,  TWet^j^.  and  Pershe^go. 
--Brigha«>  Young,  in  Schoolcraft,  iMian  Tribes.  IV,  696. 


